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PREFACE 

In preparing this book I have tried to meet the needs 
of those who aheady have some acquaintance with Ger- 
man and with the elementary facts of English grammar. 
While this assumption that the reader possesses a certain 
minimum amount of knowledge has not relieved me of the 
necessity of discussing the most rudimentary matters, 
such, for example, as the declension of the definite article, 
it has enabled me to dispense with many explanations 
and definitions. It has also guided me in the treatment 
and arrangement of the materials of the grammar. The 
first part contains a succinct, but I hope suflBicient, ac- 
count of the inflections of the language, this being the 
phase of the subject which I can presume to be best known 
by any one who uses the book. The second part passes 
on to a relatively more extended discussion of the syntax. 
The consideration of the formation of words has been car- 
ried over to the third part. This is a departure from the 
usual order of arrangement, but seems to me to be justi- 
fied by the fact that every one who learns a foreign lan- 
guage is, at the beginning, more vitally interested in the 
inflection and use of words than in their derivation. 
The two sizes of type used throughout the book reflect 
my opinion, probably often httle better than a guess, of 
the relative importance of the matters discussed. 

Though the period with which this grammar is con- 
cerned begins with the great writers of the latter half of 
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4 PREFACE 

the eighteenth century, my starting-point has always been 
the usage of good present-day prose. I have, however, 
tried to explain the more important deviations from this 
usage found in poetry or older prose or colloquial speech. 
I have not mentioned dialect. It would be folly to be- 
lieve that it is possible to treat exhaustively, within the 
limits of a single volume, the Hterature of fully a century 
and a half on its grammatical side, but it is natural, and 
perhaps pardonable, in me to wish a career of modest 
usefulness for my book. 

No list of the authorities used by me is given. I have 
attempted through study of the written and spoken lan- 
guage to see the facts of its grammar with my own eyes, 
but I have also made free use of the work of others and 
hope that this acknowledgment of large indebtedness is 
suflBicient. A similar statement must be made about the 
illustrative sentences in the Syntax. They all come from 
German sources. I have found them in books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, advertisements, placards, and the like. 
If my own materials, however, gave no illustration of a 
syntactical fact, or at best a poor one, I have not hesi- 
tated to borrow one wherever I could find it, and hope 
again that this general acknowledgment of indebtedness is 
suflBicient. My thanks are due to three of my colleagues: 
to Mr. A. C. Klocksiem and Professor E. S. Meyer for 
helpful care in reading the proof, and to Professor H. A. 
Aikins for patient and fruitful labor on both proof and 

manuscript. 

CHARLES HARRIS. 
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PART I 
SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, INFLECTION 

Many of the lists of words given in this book are left incomplete, as they 
are supposed to illustrate merely the ordinary usage of the language of 
to-day. Further details are left to the dictionary. The English translations 
in these lists are only intended to identify, and if a word has several meanings, 
the one which seems to be commonest is chosen. The terms "regular" and 
" regularly " are employed to indicate the usual practice at present. They do 
not imply that there are no exceptions. When the exceptions are numerous or 
important, further comments are given. 
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1. The names of the letters are given above in Enghsh 
spelling, "ah" being pronounced like the exclamation ah, 
"ay" like ay in pay, etc. The modified vowels are named 
by uttering their sound or by saying, for example, "modi- 
fied-a" or "a-umlaut." The digraphs and other combinations 
of consonants have the names of the letters forming them; 
thus, 6 is called "ess-tset." 

2. The letter t, in agreement with older usage, is still often 
foimd after the capitals of the modified vowels instead of the 
dots above them; thus. Sic, Oc, Uc for S, t), Ü. It is also 
used regularly elsewhere in some proper names; ©octl^c, for 
example. 

3. Short, or final, g is foimd at the end of a word or mem- 
ber of a compoimd and before suffixes of derivation beginning 
with a consonant; as, gcfö, ^ateabcr, SBci^l^cit, ^ö^d^cn» 
Long f is used elsewhere, unless a capital is required; as, 
fprcc^cn, iDcifc, fclftg, ©cftnbc, reift. 

(a) Borrowed words generally follow these rules, but f is regularly 
used at the end of the first member of a compound before a vowel and 
is allowed before p and t; thus, tranfitiö, Xranfport or 2^ran8port. 

4. Though 6 and ff represent the same sound, ^ occurs 
after a long vowel or diphthong, in the prefix miß, before a 
consonant, and at the end of a word, while ff is used in all 
other situations. Thus, ©trafec, fd^icfecn, mifead^tcn, Sliifeufer, 
§a6, mV^^, but glüffc, flüfftg, Raffen, miffen. 

5. The variation of the Latin alphabet used for the German 
words in this book is called JJraftur. There are other styles 
of German type, but they are mostly employed for headings 
and other ornamental purposes. German can also be printed 
in Roman t)^e, with the substitution of ß for ß, though sz, 
fs, and ss also occur. The modified vowels should then be 
indicated by the dots, but the use of e, as in Aepfel, koennen, 
is not imcommon, especially outside of Germany. Roman type 
is, however, pretty much restricted to learned publications. 
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2. German Script. 
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12 ALPHABET [3 

I. German may also be written with the Roman script. See §1, 5 
for substitutes for ß. 

3. Initial Capitals. As in English, capitals are employed 
at the beginning of a sentence or line of poetry or direct 
quotation, and with proper names and titles (for example, 
ber S)cutfd^c ^atfcr, ba« jotc 9Kcer). Further rules, mostly 
at variance with English usage, are as follows: 

1. Every noun and every word used as a noun begins with 
a capital; as, SSud^, ber ®utc, cttDa^ @utc«, tm greicn, ba« 
Saufen, ba« yiiijt^, ba« 2lbc. 

(a) But a noun or a substantive adjective used as another part of 
speech, for example as an adverb or preposition or as equivalent to a 
separable prefix, begins with a small letter. Thus, tnittcfö, trot?, cln 
bi6(5cn, abcnb«, ad^tgcbcn, int ftanbc fein, ant bcftcn, für« crftc, ben fürgcrcn 
giel^fen. Uninflected substantive adjectives and those in some set 
expressions are also written small; as, alt unb iung, burd^ blcf unb bünn, 
jcbcr bclicbißc, ber crfte befte. Usage is still unsettled, but the tendency 
is toward the freer employment of the small letter. 

2. ©ic, meaning you, and its possessives, 3f)r, ber 3l^riöc, 
etc., begin with a capital to distinguish them from the same 
words referring to the third person. S)u, tl^r, bcin, euer, etc., 
may begin with a capital in letters, where they are seen by 
the person addressed; otherwise they are mostly without 
the capital. @r, fie (fem. sing.), and tl^r, addressed to one 
person and meaning you, together with their possessives, 
commonly appear with the capital. (See § 354, 2.) All 
other pronouns, including iä), now begin with a small 
letter. 

3. Proper adjectives from names of persons and the in- 
declinables in er from names of towns and countries begin 
with a capital; as, bie ©d^iHerfd^en Jrauerfptele, ber SSerliner 
SSal^nl^of. Other adjectives from names of towns and coun- 
tries begin with a small letter, unless they are used sub- 
stantively or in a title; as, fpanifd^, englifd^, amerifanifd^, 
römifd^. A proper adjective from the name of a person 
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begins with a small letter if it becomes general in its appli- 
cation; as, bie lutl^crifd^c ^ird^e. 

4. Spacing for Italics. As German has no italics, it spaces 
a word to make it emphatic or prominent; thus, man unter* 
fd^cibct betonte unb unbetonte ©Üben. Less frequently 
an accent or a capital is used; as, efn or ©n for the more 
usual ein. 

6. Division into Syllables. The rules for syllabication 
are chiefly useful in dividing a word at the end of a line. 
The place of division is commonly determined by the pro- 
nunciation, not by the etymology, of the word. Accord- 
ingly, a single consonant between two vowels is thrown with 
the latter vowel, and two or more consonants in the same 
position are divided by carrying the last one over to the 
second line; as, ge*gen, fen^nen, teilten, iS^n-^tx, SSertoanb-te, 
fömp^fen. 

1. But ft is not divided, and d becomes l-t; as, be-fte, 
Älo^ter, brutfen, S3rüMe. 

2. d^, fd^, pi), ti), and ^, which represent simple sounds, 
are not divided; as, la^d^en, beut-fd^e, ©o^pl^ie, ^a^tl^ebrale, 
brau^feen. 

3. Compounds are separated into their components and 
prefixes are cut off without regard to the pronunciation 
of the word. Thus, t)oK=enben, au^'qt\)tn, Qnter-effe, bar==um, 
l^r*ein, er==eifem. 

4. Foreign words are commonly treated like native words, 
except that combinations of b, p, b, t, fi, t with I or r are 
regularly not divided; as, 'ißu^büfum, 9We4rum. 

Punctuation 

6. The German marks of punctuation will be recog- 
nized without difficulty, with the possible exception of 
the h)rphen (*). The position of the quotation marks de- 
fers slightly from the English, as in „^^W^\^^^ ^^*^ ^^J^ 
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im SWunbc''. German punctuation is essentially the same 
as the closer style in English. The following are the chief 
exceptions: 

1. Comma, (a) While parenthetical phrases and clauses are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a comma or commas, single words 
which are parenthetical in their nature are not thus set oflF. This 
applies to single words equivalent to however, surely, nevertheless, too, 
etc. Thus, bcr $crr aber ladete gar nid^t; cr tolrb l^offcntUd^ nic^t fomntcn; 
faufcn Sic mir audi) ein ^aar. 

(b) Both languages mark the omission of the conjunction in a series 
by the comma, but German omits the comma, and English regularly 
keeps it, if the conjunction stands before the last member of the series. 
Thus, Seffing, ©oetl^e unb ©critter, but Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 

(c) In German all subordinate clauses are set off from the rest of the 
sentence, while English excepts some of them. Thus, id^ toitt, baj er 
l^eute Slbenb fontnte; bie gonje ^elt toetg, toad id^ l^obe; bod ^erg toot rul^id, 
toie bie SBafferquette; \xi% Sieb, toeld^e« fie fang, tear l^tlbfd^. This rule 
applies to such clauses whether they are complete, contracted, or 
elliptical, and whether they precede, follow, or are incorporated in 
the principal clause. 

{d) Infinitive phrases equivalent to subordinate clauses are also set 
off, unless they are brief; as, ba« ift bie angenel^mftc Slrt, fid^ beliebt gu 
madden; fie glaubten, bann aud^ ^flad^tigatten gu fein. Such infinitive phrases 
are found with gu, urn gu, ol^ne gu, and (on)ftatt gu. 

2. Hyphen. The hyphen is employed to mark the division of a word 
at the end of a line and sometimes to separate the parts of compound 
words. For its use at the end of a line see § 6. Most German com- 
pounds are treated like simple words, as, for example, einmal, (Sd^ul* 
l^au«, Slmt^ßerid^t^rat. But the hyphen is employed, in part contrary 
to English usage, when two or more words make with another word, 
preceding or following, a loose compound; also in compounds of 
proper nouns or proper adjectives; and in very long compounds, and 
sometimes elsewhere, for clearness' sake. Thus, auf* unb abgeben, 
©petfe* unb Söartefaal, SSofallttnge ober ^ftlrge, Sung^^tittung, 3)ebnung«==f), 
$aftpflid^t-3Serfid^erung«gefeIIfd^aft. 

3. Apostrophe. The apostrophe marks the omission of one or more 
letters which are ordinarily sounded, and may also indicate the genitive 
of a proper name ending in a sibilant; as, gel^t'6, '« tear, \it\V^t, 3So6' 
Suife. It is not used in contractions of preposition and article nor 
when i is dropped from the sufl&x ifd^; as, in«, beim, ©oetbefd^, ?effingfd^. 
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Older usage has the apostrophe much more frequently; as, ®octf)c'8 
for ©octl^c«, in'ö for in«. 

4. Dash and Exclamation Point. These are employed more freely 
than in English. The dash often stands, especially in older usage, 
where we have a comma or the marks of parenthesis. The exclamation 
point frequently represents our period or interrogation point in lively 
or excited speech. It is also commonly found in the headings of letters; 
as, ©cllcbtc ©d^tocftcrl 3c^ f)aht, etc. 

New Rules for Spelling 

7. Since 1901 the same rules for spelling have been offi- 
cially established for all Germany and also for Austria and 
Switzeriand. These rules are set forth in pamphlets issued 
by several of the states concerned, for example Prussia's 
SRcgcIn für bic bcutfd^c SRcd^tfd^rcibung ncbft SBörtcröcrgcid^ni^. 
The brief lists of words in these pamphlets are, however, 
inadequate except for a general guide, and some manual of 
orthography is therefore indispensable. The one followed 
here is Duden's Ortl^Ofirapfiifd^c^ SBörtcrbud^ bcr bcutfd&cn 
©prad^c, which, in successive editions, has had wide cur- 
rency for a number of years. 

8. As many books are still in circulation which do not conform to 
the new rules, a brief summary of the most important changes, so far 
as they have not already been mentioned, is given here: 

1. The confusion between tt and c has been largely removed by 
using tt where a kindred word has a, and putting c elsewhere; as, flrmd, 
^xm, rttd&cn, ^a^t; but gering, not ^ttring, toclfd^, not tottlfd^. A similar 
distinction is made between ttu and cu. A few words of like sound are 
distinguished by the spelling; as, äljirc, (Sl^rc, Särd^i, gcrd^c. 

2. ai is used in only a few words, such as $ain, Äaifcr, HWal; ci 
occurs elsewhere, ap and ctj are antiquated except in a few proper 
names, as ^atjtvn, S^orbcmctj. A few words of like sound are distin- 
guished by the spelling; as, ©cite, @altc, Söcifc, Söaifc. 

3. i is preferred to ic in glbft, gibt, gib, fing, ging, bing; but Ic, not i, 
is found in verbs in lercn. A few words of like sound are distinguished 
by the spelling; as, giber, glcbcr, ©til, ©tiel. 

4. Doubled vowels are much less frequent. Silent b is also Iß.^^ 
used. It still appears in a number of words Wke \ö:iW., '^^i ^"^^-S 
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where it has historical value, but is kept as a sign of lengthening only 
in stems ending in I, m, n, or r. 

5. tl^ and plj) are now used in foreign words only; as in '^tattv, 
Z\)ton, ^l^otoßrapfilc, ©opl^ic. Therefore 2:eil, not Xficil, Slbolf, not abol^. 

6. t takes the place of bt except where t is added to b in the course 
of inflection; as, ©c^tDcrt, not ©(i^tDcrbt, tot, not tobt; but fanbtc, Der* 
toanbt. The spelling also distinguishes between (Stabt and ©tatt. 

7. «, not 6f is used in h)c8, bc8, etc., in spite of h)cffcn, bcffcn, etc. 
Notice also the ending ni«, but niffc, etc. 

8. f or g may be substituted for c in a number of familiar borrowed 
words; as, Äorrtbor, gcntrd. 

9. The rules permit, but do not require, the dropping of one of three 
like consonants brought together in making a compound word; as, 
oUlebcnb or allUcbcnb. But all three are kept in dividing at the end 
of a line; as, aß-Iicbcnb. In bcnnoc^, 3)rittcU, and HWittag only two con- 
sonants are ever permitted. 

PRONUNCIATION 

9. Table of Sounds. The English equivalents in this 
table can only be approximately correct. Where there is no 
such equivalent, a reference is given to a later paragraph. 

Vowels 

a = a in father ö = in hold 

c = a in fate 0, see § 23, 2 

? = e in met ü = 00 in moon 

\,\t = i in machine ü = 00 in foot 

X = tin hit p = German i, but see § 26. 

Modified Vowels 

5 = e^ in their '6, see § 28 

ä = e in met ü, see § 29. 

Diphthongs 

ai (ap) = i in mind ei (ep) = ^ in mind 

an = ou in house cu = oi in oil 

ÖU = oi in oil ic = long German i, but see 

§ 22, I a. 
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Consonants 



= py when final 
C = ts before e, i, y, ä, ö 

= k elsewhere 
d), see § 43 
cj^^ = X, but see § 44 
d= k 
b = d 

= /, when final 
bt= / 
f = / in full 
Q = gin get 

= k OT ä), when final, but 

see § 49 
m = g + ^y but see § 49, 3 
\) = k, when initial; silent 

elsewhere, but see § 60 
i = 3^ in yet 
f = k 

tn = k + n 
1 = / 
m = w 



n = n 

nß = ng in singer 

P = P 

P^=f 

qu = German tto; see § 61 

r, trilled or guttural, never 
like English r; see§ 62 

f = 5 in has before vowels 
= 5 in sit elsewhere 

fd& = sh 

fp = skp, when initial 

ft = shty when initial 

ff, 6 = 5 in sit 

t = /, but see § 68 

tl^ = t, never English th 

t^ = German z 

t) = /, but see § 71 

tt) = z;, but see § 72 

% = X 

i = ts 



10. Silent Letters. As compared with English, German 
has few silent letters. Doubled vowels are pronounced like 
single long vowels, and doubled consonants like single con- 
sonants. Thus, SSoot, ®aal; laffcn, l^offcn. But this rule 
does not apply to vowels or consonants made double in the 
composition or derivation of words. Thus, bccnben is pro- 
nounced bc*cnbcn, not bcnbcn. For consonants when thus 
doubled see § 40. The c of tc is not sounded in German 
words, and \) is regularly silent except when initial. Notice 
also bt and tl^ in the table above. Otherwise every letl^x Ss. 
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sounded in native German words, except, of course, where 
two or more letters represent a sound for which there is no 
separate character, as d), ng, fd^. 

11. Final Vowels are never silent. Even unaccented final 
c in words of more than one syllable is pronounced, having 
then about the sound of e in mother or of a in comma (see 
§ 21, 3). Other vowels in this position should have their full 
long sound; as, %niä, Otto. 

12v Vowel Sounds. We commonly make diphthongs of 
the English long vowels. The final element of the diphthong 
can easily be heard in slow pronunciation. Thus, with long 
a in m^te or pay, it is nearly like short f. This prolonging 
should be avoided in German. The German long vowels 
therefore sound to us as if they were chopped off. Un- 
accented vowels (except t, for which see § 21, 3) should not 
be pronounced obscurely as in English. They have their 
true sound, though uttered quickly. 

13. Consonant Sounds. Our pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish final consonants after short vowels is also characterized 
by a kind of drawl or prolongation which should be avoided 
in German. Such German consonants also sound to us as if 
they were chopped off. 

14. Action of the Vocal Organs. This difference in the 
sounds of vowels and consonants is due to a difference in the 
manner of articulation. In general, the vocal organs are 
more active in German than in English speech. The tongue 
is pushed farther fprward or drawn farther back, the lips are 
often more protruded, etc. This results in an audible dif- 
ference in sounds which are nominally the same. Therefore 
the table of sounds given above can only be approximately 
correct. 

16. Standard of Pronunciation. There is no standard of 
pronunciation which Germans universally recognize. But a 
foreigner attempting to learn the language must follow some 
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standard. The table of sounds above is therefore based on 
the pronunciation of the German stage (the so-called SSiil^ncn* 
au^fprad^c), but some of the most widely spread deviations 
from this standard are mentioned below. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUNDS 

16. The description of German sounds presents several 
difficulties. As already explained, sounds nominally the 
same in English and German are generally slightly different. 
English keywords, no matter how carefully chosen, are not 
necessarily pronounced alike by all who speak English. 
Though German spelling is much more rational than English, 
there are more sounds than letters. Besides, German has 
several sounds that are not found in English. A phonetic 
description of a sound can seldom be so accurate that the 
reader can be sure of reproducing the sound correctly. No 
method, or combination of methods, of representing sounds 
is therefore adequate without the aid of actual speech. In 
the following paragraphs the use of keywords is supple- 
mented in an elementary way by a phonetic description of 
many of the sounds. 

Vowels 

17. The following technical terms have wide currency in phonetic 
literature and are used to a limited extent here: 

I. Front, High, etc. Vowels sounded with the tongue pushed for- 
ward or drawn back or kept in a midway position are fronts backj or 
mixed vowels. German has only one mixed vowel, the obscure c, for 
which see § 21, 3. The back vowels are a, 0, and u; the others, includ- 
ing the modified vowels, are all front. If the tongue, generally with a 
corresponding motion of the lower jaw, is raised, lowered, or kept at an 
intermediate position, the resulting vowel is highy loWy or mid. German 
has no low vowel, though a, which is a mid vowel in standard speech, is 
pronounced as a low vowel in parts of the country. The high vowels 
are u, i, p, and Ü; the others are all mid vowels. The terms are 
combined in describing the vowel sounds; thus, German i is a high- 
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front vowel. The tongue can, of course, assume many positions, 
and the terms defined are therefore only relatively accurate. See 
also § 14. 

2. Narrow, Wide. Vowels may also be classified in pairs having the 
same or nearly the same piosition of the tongue, one being clear and 
sharp, the other less so. The e of me and the i of hit are such a pair. 
Usually the tongue is tense and bulges up in forming the clearer, or 
narrow, vowel, and relaxed and flattened for the duller, or widCf vowel. 
The terms "narrow" and "wide" are also applied to pairs of vowels 
whose difference in quality is due to some other cause. The long 
vowels are generally narrow, and the short ones wide. 

3. Open, Close. Vowels formed with a relatively wide or con- 
tracted opening of the vocal organs are open or close, respectively. 
The terms are indefinite and already sufl&ciently provided for, but 
they are widely used and are inserted in parenthesis below for con- 
venience of reference. The long vowels are generally close, and the 
short ones open. 

4. Rotinding. A vowel uttered with protruded lips is rounded. An 
illustration of moderate rounding is the 00 of moon. The extreme of 
rounding arises when the lips are puckered as in whistling. 

18. Open and Closed Syllables. A syllable ending in a 
vowel is open; one ending in a consonant is closed. The 
rules given in § 5 for the division of words into syllables 
generally make clear when a syllable is open or closed. 

19. Quantity. Long vowels, with the exception of a, not 
only require more time for their utterance, but they also 
differ from short ones in quality. This will appear in the 
later description of the sounds. A "long'' vowel may there- 
fore actually be uttered in less time in one word than another 
without becoming "short." The spelling of a word often 
shows the quantity of a vowel. The most necessary rules 
in this connection are the following: 

1. A vowel doubled or followed in the same syllable by }) 
is long, as in ©taat, §ecr, SO'% il^n. This rule does not 
apply to vowels doubled in the composition, derivation, or 
inflection of words; see § 10. 

2. A vowel is regularly short before two or more con- 
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sonants, as in SBronb, ^tlfc, nennen. But a long vowel 
remains long in the forms of derivation or inflection, as in 
löbft from loben, ebler from ebel. The doubling of con- 
sonants is often only a device to show that the preceding 
vowel is short, d), \ä), and ng represent single sounds and 
are, in effect, single consonants. They are never doubled. 
A vowel before d^ is sometimes long, sometimes short, but 
regularly short before \ä) or ng. A vowel before d {= tf), 
fe ( = U)f or J (= ti) is short. For a vowel before 6 see 
§ 1, 4. Though ft is not divided in syllabication, a vowel 
before it is usually short. 

3. In words of more than one syllable a vowel is regularly 
long in an open accented syllable and short in a closed 
accented syllable; thus, loben, SSIüme, but ^^rnben, gölte, 
fptnnen. This is merely an amplification of the preceding 
rule. 

4. In monosyllables a vowel is commonly long before a 
single consonant or at the end of the word, as in öor, Tlal, 
gut, bu. It is short, however, in some uninflected mono- 
syllables and in some others that do not form open syllables 
in the course of inflection, as in ba^, in, bin, ob. This is a 
survival of the older usage according to which the vowel of 
a closed syllable was short. Jag, for example, is still pro- 
nounced Sog in parts of Germany, but as the stem-syllable 
is open and the vowel long in the inflected forms (Jäge^, 
Jöge, Jagen), the long vowel has now generally prevailed 
for the whole word. 

5. A vowel is usually short in an unaccented syllable, as 
in l^anbat, tögRcJ^, g^eunbtn. A final unaccented vowel (ex- 
cept e, for which see § 21, 3) is long, as in Slnna, berö. 

6. Some words have their vowel long or short according 
as they are emphatic or unemphatic. Thus, bit or b^r, 
bent or blm, bä or bo, tüir or mir, er or ^r; also l^^rab', ööran', 
etc., though \)tx, t)ör, etc. 
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Sounds of the Vowels 

20. 0, as a in father. Unlike other vowels, long and short 
a differ only in the time taken in their utterance. Examples 
are: long, gaben, ©taf)I, §aar; short, fann, fd^arf. Do not 
make a diphthong of long a. Never pronounce German a 
like a in all or man, nor give it an obscure sound when final. 

21. e has three sounds (close, open, and obscure c): 

1. Long, like e in they or a in fate; as, lebifi, mci^r, tDcl^. 
Do not make a diphthong of long c. Many Germans pro- 
nounce long c in certain words like long ä. A difference of 
origin was the cause of the difference in sound, but much con- 
fusion exists, and it is better for the foreigner always to 
pronounce long c as indicated here. 

2. Short, like e in met; as, bcnn, fcltfam. Be careful never 
to give it the sound of e in her, 

3. Obscure, much like e in mother or a in comma. This 
sound is heard in unaccented final syllables, in the prefixes 
be and ge, and sometimes elsewhere in unaccented syllables 
and unemphatic monosyllables; as, f)attc, ©cbirgc, jammer, 
2^0060, guten. This is the stage rule. As a matter of fact, 
most Germans do not give the same sound in all the syllables 
coming under the rule. In the ending en, for example, a 
mere vocalic n is commonly heard, and the pronunciation of 
final e varies in different parts of Germany. 

22. i has two sounds (close and open i) : 

1. Long, like i in machine or e in me. This long sound is 
represented by i, il^, or ie; as, bit, il^r, Uelzen, öier. Do not 
make a diphthong of long i. 

(a) ie is generally pronounced like long i in foreign words, 
but in some such words with the accent on the preceding 
syllable final ie is about like ye in yet; as, JJ^^iK^^ 8tUe. 
Some other foreign words present other peculiarities. 

2. Short, like i in hit; as, binbe, ift. In South Germany 
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it is apt to be narrower and to .sound to our ears much like 
long i. Never give to it the sound of i in sir, 

23. has two sounds (close and open o): 

1. Long, like o in hold; as, loben, 33oot, Äol^I. Do not 
make a diphthong of long o. It is apt to be more rounded 
in German than in English. 

2. Short, as in @ott, foK. This sound has no equivalent 
in ordinary English, though it is heard in a common New 
England pronunciation of boat, coat, etc. It is wider than 
the German long o and lies in its rounding between the a 
of all and the o of hold, ®ott, for example, rhymes neither 
with not nor with note. 

24. tt has two sounds (close and open u) : 

1. Long, like oo in moon; as, ©rufe, SJhit, ^ul^n. Do not 
make a diphthong of long u. 

2. Short, like oo in foot; as, 33ruft, ^uiitx, 

25. 4 now appears only in foreign words and in a few 
proper names. It is ordinarily pronounced like i in the 
same position. By some it is pronounced like ü in the less 
usual foreign words. 

Modified Vowels 

26. These are really simple vowel sounds for which there 
are no separate letters. For their origin see § 83. They 
each have a long and a short (close and open) sound. Do 
not make a diphthong of the long sound. They are never 
doubled; hence, ©öle, ^ärd^en, though @aal, ^aar. 

27. S has two sounds: 

I. Long, about like a in care or ei in their; as, Flößer, 
äßäl^e. Long ä is therefore wider than long e. Many 
Germans and most English-speaking persons pronounce the 
two sounds alike, but there is a real, though to our ears 
slight, difference between them, which should be carefully 
observed. 
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2. Short, like e in met; as, l^ätte, S3änbe. This sound is 
identical with short e (§21, 2). 

28. i) has two sounds, neither of which is heard in English: 

1. Long, as in mööen, ©öl^ne. Attempt to sound the a 
of fate with the lips puckered as in whistling, and the result 
will be approximately long Ö. This is a rounded German 
long t, the rounding being greater than with any English 
vowel. 

2. Short, as in fönnen, öffnen. Attempt to sound e in met 
with the lips puckered as before. 

29. Ü also has two sounds, neither of which is found in 
English: 

1. Long, as in über, fül^n. Attempt to sound e in me 
with the lips puckered as in whistling. Long ü is a rounded 
German long i. 

2. Short, as in fußen, ©tinbe. Attempt to sound the i 
in hit with the lips puckered as before. 

Nasal Vowels 

30. These occur in a number of words from the French. 
In sounding them the breath is allowed to pass through both 
the nose and the mouth instead of merely through the mouth 
as with the ordinary vowels. Careful speakers try to pro- 
nounce them as in French; thus, SRefrain, Sntree, ©alpn, 
SSin0t==un. A pronunciation with approximately the same 
vowel sound followed by the nasal represented by ng in finger 
is common in Germany but is not to be recommended. 

Diphthongs 

31. There are in German three diphthong sounds (spelled, 
however, in more than three ways) which may be roughly 
represented by ox, au, and oi. The first element is a full 
vowel and the second a semi-vowel, both being uttered as 
one syllable. 
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32. ax (ati) is about like i in imind; as, Tlai, Äaifer. The 
spelling ap is now found in a few proper names only. 

I. In French words ai is pronounced like ft, as in 
^alai^. 

33. an is like ou in house; as, Tlan^, $au^. Be sure to 
begin with an a sound. 

I. In French words an and tan are like long 0; as, ©aucc, 
plateau. 

34. fitt, like cu, has the sound of oi in oü; as, S3äume, 
Käufer. 

35. et (c^), is about like i in mind; as, di^, S3ein. The 
spelling ep is now found only in a few proper names. 

36. eu is like oi in oU except that the first element is more 
rounded than ordinarily in English; as, Sulc, Äeulc. 

I. In French words cu is like Ö; as, Slbieu, JRebafteur. 
But Sieutenant is pronounced, and often written, Leutnant. 

37. oi (oti) occurs in words from Low German and from 
foreign languages. It is like oi in oil in some names and' in 
a few other words; as, S3oi, S3oifen. In some Low German 
names it is like long 0; as, Iroi^borf, SSoigtlanb. In French 
words it is like wah; as, loilette, Souboir. 

38. The following combinations of vowels, though they 
are not diphthongs, are mentioned in this connection: 

1. oc is pronounced like long in some Low German 
names; as, ©ocft, ^Ijcl^oc. In words from Greek or Latin 
both vowels are usually pronounced, as in ^oet. For oe 
instead of ö see § 1, 2. 

2. ou is like German u in words from the French; as, Jour, 
{Rcffource. 

3. otu is like long in Low German names and a few 
foreign words; as, Silloft), S3oft)Ie. 

4. ul is like we in l^ui and pfui. Elsewhere it is regularly 
two distinct vowels, as in JRuinc. For gu and qu with vowels 
see under 0, q below. 
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Consonants 

39. Definitions: 

1. Lip, Point, etc. Consonants formed at or near the lips are lip 
consonants, or labialSf as 6, ^, /, m. Those formed between the front 
of the tongue and the upper teeth or gums are point consonants, or 
dentals, as d, /, /, w, s. Those formed between the front of the tongue 
and the hard palate a,re front consonants, or palatals y as y in you. Those 
formed between the back of the tongue and the soft palate are back 
consonants, or gutturals, as g, k. 

2. Stops, Liquids, etc. The stops, or mutes, are produced by first 
stopping the breath and then letting it escape with a slight explosion, 
as h, p, d, t, k, g. They can not be prolonged, but other consonants, 
called continuants as a class, can be. Thus, if a very narrow opening is 
left for the passage of the air through the mouth, a fricative, or spirant, 
results, as /, s, v, z. A wider opening produces a liquid, as /, r. If the 
lips are closed and the breath escapes through the nose, a nasal is 
formed, as m, n. 

3. Voiced, Voiceless. What is known as voice is produced by the 
action of the vocal chords. All vowels and some of the consonants are 
voiced, while the remaining consonants are breathed, or voiceless. The 
meaning of these terms can be made clear by first sounding the voice- 
less ^ in sit and then the voiced z in zeal. The effect is increased by 
stopping the ears with the fingers. Thus, k, t, p, f, s are voiceless; g, 
d, b, V, r, I, m, n, z are voiced. The voiced consonants are also called 
sonants and the voiceless surds. 

4. unvoicing. A voiced stop regularly becomes voiceless at the 
end of a word alone or in compound, before a sufl&x beginning with 
a consonant, and before a voiceless consonant in the same word. 
Thus, "^CLb is pronounced 9lat; abgelten, apgd^cn; ä^ttbd^cn, ^^i^m\ 
ficbabt, gcbapt. 

40. Quantity. German consonants are short. They 
should not be prolonged as is so often done in English, 
especially with a final consonant after a short vowel. Even 
doubled consonants are regularly pronounced as though 
they were single. But when the doubling arises in the com- 
position or derivation of words, the two consonants are pro- 
nounced, sometimes as two separate consonants, but oftener 
as a single long one. Thus there is a difference between the 
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sound of doubled t in SWitte and mitteilen, though it is often 
not observed in hasty or careless speech. 

Sounds of the Consonants 

41. i is usually like b in bat; as, bauen, Siebe, Sbbe, 
35iebe^. When final, or before a suflSx beginning with a 
consonant, or before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like 
p in post; as, 3)ieb, 3)ieb^, lieblid^. 

42. c occurs alone in foreign words only. It is regularly 
pronounced like ts before front vowels (§ 17, i); as, J)ocent, 
Saefar. Elsewhere it is regularly like k; as, Sato, 2lccorb. 
It is like 5 in sit in some French words; as, Slnnonce. In 
native words it is found only in ä), d, and fd^, for which see 
below. 

43. an has two sounds, neither of which occurs in English: 

1. It is a voiceless front fricative after front vowels 
(§ 17, i), after consonants, and in the suffix d^en; as, id^, 
burd^, Söd^e, leidet, Säumd^en. To make approximately this 
sound, hold the tip of the tongue firmly against the lower 
teeth and try to pronounce sh. 

2. It is a voiceless back fricative after back vowels (a, 0, 
u, and an); as, a^, 33ud^, bod^, ?od^. It is formed between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate. It must not be 
given the sound of ch in chap, nor of k or h. The Scotch 
have it in loch. Any attempt to describe it by the aid of 
English sounds is more misleading than helpful. 

3. Foreign words generally follow these rules, though 
usage is not always consistent. But initial ä) is like f before 
consonants and back vowels in words from Greek and Latin; 
as, El^arafter, El^ronif. In French words it is like sh; as, 
6^ef. 

44. di^ is like ks; as, gud^«, Od^fe. But it is d^ + « 
when ^ is merely added in inflection or derivation; as, 33ud^^, 
tDad^fam. 
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45. d, which merely represents a doubled t, is pronounced 
like t; as, gurildt, Sedten. 

46. b is usually like d; as, Mr, Irobbel, Sober, Sobc^. 
When final, or before a suflSx beginning with a consonant, or 
before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like t; as, 33ab, 
»ab^, Job, aßäbd^cn. 

47. bt = /; as, ©tabt, fanbtc. 

48. f is like/ in full; as, gall, laufen, l^offen. 

49. q varies in different parts of Germany. Only two 
styles of pronunciation of are considered here, but there 
are many deviations from these rules. 

1. The stage pronunciation, which corresponds pretty 
closely to the general practice of South Germany: 

(a) Usually like g in get: @ott, legen, Sage^, Serge. When 
final, or before a suflSx beginning with a consonant, or before 
a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like t; as, Jag, XaQ^, 
täölid^, S3erö, legte, legt. 

(b) The sufläx ig has special rules. Its is like g in get 
before a vowel: freubige, Äöniße, billiöer. When final or 
before a voiceless consonant, it is like d^ in id^; as, Äömg^, 
freubig. Before the sufl&x Kd^ it is like t: fönißlid^. If the 
i is dropped, 9 has the sound of a German j ; as, ferge, eto^ge. 

2. The pronunciation of the larger part of North and 
Middle Germany is as follows: 

(a) Initially, whether at the beginning of a word or of a 
member of a compound, g is like g in get; as, @ott, geben, 
au^öel^en, begel^en, üergel^en. 

{b) When medial, it has two sounds. After front vowels 
(e, i, etc.) and after consonants it is like German j; as, 
Äöniöe, legen, ©iege, Serge, fegnen. After back vowels (a, 
0, u, and an) it is the voiced back fricative; as, Sage, 
flogen. This sound differs from d^ in aij by being voiced. 
It is much like an English y pronounced well back in the 
mouth. 
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(c) When final, it is pronounced as German 6) in the same 
position; as, Serg, 3^«6/ Äöniö; Xa^, Sluß. 

3. The pronunciation of Q in foreign words, so far as it does not con- 
form to the rules for native words, is a somewhat complicated subject 
and must be mostly left to the dictionary. In f'rench words g before 
c and gc before back vowels are like ^ in pleasure; as, ©cnie, Sergeant, 
g^ is like g in get; as, ®]^etto. gn in most French and Italian words is 
like ni in union; as, SD'Kgnon. gu before front vowels is like g in get; 
as, ©uerida, ©uibo. 

60. 1^, when pronounced, is about like English Ä, but it is 
more forcible and sounds to us clipped ojff, as it does not die 
away before the following vowel. It is pronounced at the 
beginning of a word or of a member of a compound and in 
the suffixes fyift and l^it ; as, l^offcn, erl^offcn, tool^in, au^\)alkn, 
fabcll^aft, JJrcil^it. It is also pronounced, though not initial, 
in a very few words; as, af)a, ol^o, Ul^u, 2ll^om, Of)eim, 3^- 
f)0\)a, Sof)ann, SBill^cIm, and two or three others. Elsewhere 
it is silent. See ä) and if) in their alphabetical order. 

61. i is a voiced fricative about like y in yety but it has a 
distinct buzz, being more tightly squeezed; as, fa, jcber, 
SWajor. It is like s in pleasure in some French words; as, 
journal. 

62. f is like k; as, ^ugel, fait. 

63. I is nearly like / in last; as, lal^m, toH. But the back 
of the tongue is not raised as in pronouncing English /. Our 
/ sounds guttural to a German. Do not prolong final I after 
a short vowel. 

I. in after another vowel and U after i when not initial are about like 
/// in million in words from the French; as, iD'^ebaillon, ^oftiKlon. 
Final tl in French words is often I + ci& (as in td^) ; as, gautcuil, detail. 
Or both in and il may be pronounced as now in French. 

64. m is like m in man; as, 3)?ai, 91 ante, fommcn. Do not 
prolong final m after a short vowel. For French nasal 
vowels see § 30. 
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66. n is like n in net; as, 9la(^t, nennen, an. Do not pro- 
long final n after a short vowel. For French nasal vowels 
see §30. 

66. ng represents a single sound like ng in singer; as, 
©anger, Slngel, S^ing. Do not prolong final ng after a short 
vowel. If it is due to composition, ng is generally n + g ; as, 
angelten. 

67. vi is like nk in thank; as, J)anf, lenfen. 

68. )i is like /> in put; as, ^eft, äWappe, ?ump. 

69. »>f = /» +/; as, ?5ferb, 3lpfel. 

60. pin = f\ as, ^l^ilofop^ie. 

61. q is always followed by u, as in English, qu is regu- 
larly pronounced like German fit); as, Oual, bequem. In 
this combination most Germans sound the ft) with both 
lips; see under ft) below. In some French words qu is like 
f ; as, S3ouquet. 

62. t occurs in any position in the word; as, ^ah, @rbe, 
SWarft, ft)ir. It should not be prolonged when final after a 
short vowel. It is never silent in approved German pro- 
nunciation. There are three common ways of forming it: 

1. Front r. The tip of the tongue is raised and made to 
vibrate rapidly. This is the trilled r of the German stage, 
which is also often used by singers and public speakers, as 
it carries better than the others. It should be more dis- 
tinctly trilled than is common in English. In ordinary 
speech this r is less common than the following: 

2. Back, or uvular, r, made in the back of the throat by 
the vibration of the uvula. If possible, the beginner should 
learn to use this r. 

3. Glottal X, made by the movement of the vocal chords. 

63. rl^ and rt|| are pronounced as r ; as, 9?f)ein, Ä at arri). 

64. f varies considerably in different parts of Germany, 
particularly in the degree of voicing. The following are 
the stage rules: 
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1. Initial before a vowel, medial between two vowels, in 
the suffixes fal and fam, and between I, m, n, or r and a fol- 
lowing vowel, f is like s in has or z in haze; as, \tf)tn, üerfcl^cn, 
Icfcn, latiöfam, empö, iDinfeln. 

2. Elsewhere it is like s in sit. It therefore has this sound 
when initial before a consonant, when medial after a con- 
sonant except as provided above, when final or doubled, 
and when in any of these positions in the elements of a 
compound; as, ©flaue, Srbfe, l^affen, ^öu^d^cn, bösartig. 
For \ä), fp, ft, and 6, see below. 

65. fd^ is like sh in ship; as, ©d^iff, lifd^. But it is f -f- d^ 
where ä) begins a suffix, as in ^(tu^d^en. 

66. ^p and ft, when initial, are pronounced shp and sht; 
as, fpät, ©teilt, Seifpiel, üerftel^en. But when they stand in 
other positions, the f is like s in sit; as, ®eift, rafpeln. 

67. ft, which takes the place of ff under certain condi- 
tions (§ 1, 4), is like s in sit; as, ©trafee, mußte. 

68. t is like / in top; as, lag, bitten, rot. In a number of 
words from Latin t before imaccented i is like ts; as, Station, 
äftie. 

69. iff = t; as, Sf)eater, S^t^on. See § 8, 5. 

70. ^, which represents gg, is pronounced like German 3; 
as, je<5t, §ifee. 

71. t) is like / in full in native words, in borrowed words 
now fully Germanized, and always when final; as, SSetter, 
öier, SSer^, brat). In other foreign words it is like German 
tt), except when final; as, 9lot)eHe. 

72. tQ is about like v in vat, though not so distinctly 
buzzed; as, SBaffer, äWöioe, ©d^mefter, jmei. This is the stage 
rule, but another to is much used in Middle and South 
Germany. It soimds to us much like English w (the lip 
fricative), but the Ups are not so much protruded as in 
the English sound. This ft) is nearly universal in the com- 
binations fd^tt), gtt), qu; as, ©d^toefter, gtoei, Ouelle. 
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73. E is like ks (English x in box) ; as, U^t, ^t^ct, Xcnopl^on. 

74. 5 and fe are like ts in mits; as, gleiten, p, ^ifec. 

' 75. Foreign Words, if fully naturalized, follow the rules 
for German words. If they are still felt as foreign, speakers 
try to give them their foreign pronunciation. Between 
these two extremes lie many words whose pronunciation is 
neither wholly German nor wholly foreign. A number of 
comments have been made about such words in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Other details must be left to the dictionary. 

Accent 

76. Only word accent can be considered here, and that only in a 
brief and elementary way. The important subject of sentence accent 
does not lie within the scope of such a grammar as this. We may ignore 
minor variations of word accent and consider only primary (') and 
secondary Q) accent. Unaccented syllables need not concern us. 

77. Simple Words. Simple native words, with a very 
few exceptions, and also fully naturalized foreign words 
have the chief stress on the first syllable, which is also the 

root-syllable (§ 661); as, loben, 3?ater, %tn\ttx. 

78. Derivatives, i. Words formed with the aid of a 
native suffix have the chief stress on the first syllable; as, 

folgfam, ^xd\)tit, bäterlid^. A very few words have shifted 
the stress; as, leben'big, instead of Ic'bcnbig. The suffix 
ordinarily has the secondary accent, as in fol0'fam\ End- 
ings of inflection and the suffixes whose vowel is e are un- 
accented; ^s, lobet, Qolben. But suffixes of foreign origin 
commonly have the primary accent, even when added to 
German stems; as, böufic'rett, Södterei'. For the distinction 
made between derivative and compound words in this book 
see § 689. 

2. A prefix may or may not have the chief stress: 
(a) The inseparable prefixes bt, emp, ent, er, ge, ber, and 
Itx are unaccented. Hence, üerUe'ren, SSerluft', beioir'ten, 
Setoir'tunq. 
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(b) Other prefixes, such as ant, erg, mife, un, ur, regularly 
receive the chief stress; as, 2lnt'ft)ort, Srg'fiergoö, SRife'braud^, 
Un'glüd, ur'alt. Some speakers shift the accent with erg, 
mainly in words of reproach, such as Srgbieb'. See § 498 
for exceptions with miß, and § 679, 3 for those with un» 

79. Compound Words. The accent varies with the part 
of speech: 

1. Compound nouns and adjectives regularly have the 
chief stress on the first member, with secondary stress on 
the second and subsequent members; as, 2lp'fclbaum\ quV^ 
^er^jifi- Exceptions are a few nouns and a larger number 
of adjectives in which the second member of the compound 
has the chief significance; as, 3>a{)r{)un'bert, blutjung', allmif'* 
fcnb. A few other adjectives, especially those with the 
sufl&x lid^, are also excepted; as, borjüg^Iid^, though SSor'^ug. 

2. For compound verbs see §§ 243, 691. 

3. Compound adverbs are in part accented on the first 
member; as, üiel'mate. Others, especially those compounded 
with l^cr, l^in, ba, or too, are accented on the last member; 
as, üielleid^t', l^inab', f)crauf' , baburd^', toomit'. Sometimes the 
accent shifts, according as the first or second member becomes 
the more significant; as, cin'mal or einmal', ba'burd^ instead 
of the usual baburd^'. 

80. Foreign Words, unless fully naturalized, regularly 
have the chief stress on the last syllable; as, Tltiaü\ 3urtft'. 
But there are many exceptions. 

81. Secondary Accent. This may be allowed to care for 
itself, after the analogy of English, in native words. Foreign 
words in which several syllables precede the chief stress com- 
monly have a secondary accent on the first syllable, as in 
är^tiaerie'. 

Vowel Changes 

82. For the most part, words are accepted here in the form in which 
they appear in the modern language and without considering the lin- 
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guistic changes which they have undergone, but three of these changes 
are so intimately connected with the inflection of words that they 
must be explained briefly: 

88. Vowel Modlficatioii. This change in the vowels o, o, u, and 
the diphthong an was originally caused by a following i or { (that is, 
the semi- vowel I). The influence of the coming front vowel caused the 
back vowel to take on an intermediate sound, that is, one with a 
tongue position nearer to that of I. This process was carried out by 
slow stages in historic times. The modified vowel still remains, though 
not always written as such, but the i ({) which caused the change has 
nearly always weakened to c or disappeared after the weakening. Thus, 
gofti and fconi have now become ^fte and f(^ön. Notice also such 
English words as manj men, mouse, mice. Through the influence of 
analogy, the desire to make words of the same kind uniform, the 
modified vowels have been extended to many words which never 
had an i ({) to cause the change. The German name for the change 
is umlaut, which is also widely used in English; other names are 
metaphony and vowel mutation. 

84. Change of e. An old e wa^ changed to i (written ie, if 
long) through the influence of a following i ({), which later weakened 
to e or disappeared; as, $erg and C^ebirge. This change is espe- 
cially evident in the second and third person singular indicative 
of some strong verbs; as, nlmmft, nimmt, \itf)\t, fielet, from nel^men and 
fcl^cn. 

86. Vowel Gradation is a variation in the vowel of the root; as, 
brechen, brad^, gebrochen, ^rud^; binben, banb, gebunben, $onb, $unb; 
^iii, @a^. This change occurs in all the Indo-European languages 
(§ 706), but it is especially characteristic of the Germanic. It was 
accomplished in prehistoric times and is believed to have been con- 
nected with the shifting accent of that period. German words now 
have a fixed accent, resting regularly on the same syllable through 
all the processes of inflection and derivation, but this was not the case 
in the older language. The effects of vowel gradation are now most 
evident in the strong verbs. The German term for the process is 
ablaut, which is also widely used in English. 

INFLECTION 

86. English translations are given with the paradigms below only 
as an aid in identifying the forms. The detailed consideration of the 
meaning and use of the cases, tenses, and other forms of inflection is 
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reserved for the Syntax. The term *' oblique" is used with reference 
to any case except the nominative. 

87. Inflection does not actually show all the grammatical relations 
of words. Thus, ber may be the nominative singular masculine, the 
genitive or dative feminine singular, or the genitive plural of any gender. 
Accompan3nng words generally supply the missing information, how- 
ever, so that the incompleteness of inflection rarely causes an actual 
difficulty in the use of the language. 

88. Stem. The endings of inflection are added to the stem of a 
word. This may be the whole word or only a part of it. Thus, the 
whole of the word 5Sater is the stem, the endings being added to it, 
while lob is the present stem of (oben. For the term root see § 661. 

89. Strong, Weak. These terms are applied to nouns, verbs, and 
declined adjectives. Their use will be made clear in the inflection of 
these parts of speech. 
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90. 


Declension of the Definite Article: 








Singular 




Plural 




m. 


/. . n. 




tn, J. fi. 


N. 


ber 


bie ba« 


the 


bie the 


G. 


be^ 


ber be« 


of the 


ber of the 


D. 


bem 


ber bem 


to the 


ben to the 


A. 


ben 


bie ba« 


the 


bie the 



1. Certain forms of ber frequently coalesce with a pre- 
ceding word, mainly with a preposition; as, am, in«, ^ur. 
See § 260. 

2. The long forms berer and benen of the genitive and dative plural 
(for which see § 163, 2) lingered on in occasional use till the end of the 
eighteenth century. 



91. Declension of the Indefinite Article: 




m. 


/. 


n. 




N. ein 


eine 


ein 


a 


G. eine« 


einer 


eine« 


of a 


D. einem 


einer 


einem 


to a 


A. einen 


cine 


ein 


a 
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1. The abbreviation of ein occurs often in the written 
language and still oftener in the spoken. Thus, 'n for ein, 
'ne^ for eine^, 'nen for einen, ^ne for eine. See § 263. 

2. The forms eim for einem and cin(n) for einen were used in the older 
literature. They may be still heard in dialect and occasionally in 
familiar speech. 

3. For uninflected ein with paar, toentg, btgc^en see § 424. 

NOUNS 

92. There are two declensions of nouns in German, the 
strong and the weak. Strong nouns are divided into three 
classes, the nominative plural being the basis of classifica- 
tion. The weak declension is not subdivided. Strong mas- 
culines and neuters add (e)^ for the genitive singular, while 
weak mascuUnes add (e)n. There are no weak neuters. 
Feminines remain unchanged in the singular. (But see § 121, 
I, 2.) 

I. A few nouns show a mixture of these two declensions and are 
treated separately (§ 120), as are also proper names (§§ 126-129) and 
foreign nouns not fully Germanized (§ 124). For other special irregu- 
larities of declension see §§ 121, 122. 

93. The following observations will help in the mastery of the 
declension of nouns: 

1 . The nominative and accusative singular of all neuters and most 
masculines are alike. The nominative, genitive, and accusative plural 
of any noun are always alike. The dative plural always ends in (e)n. 

2. To decline a noun it is usually necessary to know its gender, its 
nominative and genitive singular, and its nominative plural. 

3. Compound nouns regularly have the gender and declension of 
their last member, the other part of the compound remaining unchanged. 
Thus, Slpfelbaum is declined like 5Baum, not like Slpfel. The exceptions 
are few; see §§273, 692. 

4. The definite article is inflected with every noun in the paradigms 
below. This is, of course, not essential, as the noun has the same 
inflection with or without the article, but associating the right form of 
the article with every noun is a great aid to a sure grasp of German 
gender. 
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94. Owing to several causes, such as weakening or loss of endings, 
shifting of words from one class to another, and the like, the inflection 
of nouns in the modern language seems markedly different from that 
of Old High German and, to a less degree, of Middle High German. 
For this reason declension is treated here, for the most part, without 
reference to its past. 

Strong Declension, Class I 

96. Nouns of this class add no ending for the nominative 
plural; but about twenty masculines, the neuter Äloftcr, and 
the feminines SWutter and Sod^tcr modify the vowel of the 
root in the plural. The genitive singular adds only ^, and the 
dative plural only n. Words ending in n do not take an 
additional n in the dative plural. 

96. To this class belong masculine and neuter nouns 
ending in el, en, and er; the masculine ßöfe cheese; only two 
feminines, SRutter and Jod^ter; diminutives in d^en and lein, 
which are neuter; nouns in fel, which are neuter with a very 
few exceptions; neuters having the prefix @e and the ending e. 
The list could be slightly extended. All nouns of this class 
are polysyllables except ©ein being and Sun doing, which 
are both infinitives used as nouns. 

I. Infinitives used as nouns are neuter and belong among the nouns 
ending in en. If the infinitive rejects the c of this ending, the same 
peculiarity appears in the noun; as, Söanbcrn wanderingf ^anbeln 
acting. 

97. Examples: 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural: SBagen wagon, 
©emftlbe painting, SWöbd^en maiden. 

Singular 

N. ber SBaöen ba« ©emötbe ba« 5D?äbd&en 

G. be« Sajagen« be« ©emälbe« be« a)?ftbd&en« 

D. bem SBagen bent ©emftlbe bent 5D?öbd^en 

A. ben SBagen ba« ©emölbc ba« 9Käbd^en 
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Plural 

N. blcSBagcn bic ©emälbc bicäWftbd^cn 

G. bcrSBaßcn bcr®cmälbc bcr äWäbc^cn 

D. ben SBagcn ben ©emälben ben SlWftbd^en 

A. bie SBagen bie ©emälbe bie äWäbd^en 

2. With vowel modification for the plural: Stagel nail, 
SDhitter mother, filofter cloister. 

Singular 

N. bet 5«aöel bie 2»utter ba« Älofter 

G. be« 5ftaöete ber SWutter be« filofter« 

D. bent Slaßel ber 9}hitter bent Älofter 

A. ben Staßel bie 9}hitter ba« Älofter 

N. bie 5«ftöel bie 2«ütter bie tlöfter 

G. ber gtftöel ber aJHltter ber tlöfter 

D. ben 5«äöeln ben SKüttem ben Älöftem 

A. bie 5«ööel bie 2Kütter bie tlöfter 

98. Masctilines modifjring the vowel for the plural are: 

%dtx field $a^tn harbor ^a^tl naU 

Hpfcl apple ^antntcl ram Of en stove 

©oben ground jammer hammer ©attel saddle 

©ogen how ^anbel business ©d^aben harm 

©ruber brother ?aben shop ©d^nabel beak 

gaben thread 2)? angel want ©d^hjager brother-in-law 

©arten garden SJJantel mantle ©ater father 

©raben ditch ^dbd navel ©ogel bird 

Some of these words may appear without the modified vowel, while 
some others not in the list have it occasionally. 

99. The nucleus of this class was formed by nouns that rejected the 
ending e of the plural, following the tendency of polysyllables in I, n, 
and r to drop either the e preceding or the e following these letters. 
The final e in nouns like ©ebirge is due to phonetic decay. Stragglers 
from other classes were attracted to the new class. None of its original 
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nouns was entitled to the modified vowel in the plural on phonetic 
grounds (§ 83). It came in through the influence of analogy and has 
spread gradually, so that even some neuters, in addition to ^lofter, 
have it occasionally. 

Strong Declension, Class II 

100. This class adds t, sometimes with and sometimes 
without modification of the vowel of the root, to make the 
nominative plural. The genitive singular of masculines and 
neuters ends in (c)^, and the dative singular frequently in c. 
The dative plural ends in en. 

101. This class is larger than any other. It includes most 
monosyllabic masculines; all polysyllabic masculines not ex- 
pressly provided for elsewhere; feminines in fünft and about 
thirty monosyllabic feminines; a number of monosyllabic 
neuters; all polysyllabic neuters not provided for elsewhere; 
many masculines and neuters of foreign origin. All nouns 
in ni^ and fal belong here. They are regularly neuter, 
though a very few are feminine. 

I. Nouns ending in fnnft (pi. fünfte) are really com- 
pounds, but as the simple Äunft coining is rare, it is 
treated as a suffix here. Words in ni^ and some foreign 
words that end in ^ double the ^ before the e of an ending. 
See the declension of ©eföngni^ below. A doubled vowel is 
made single if modified for the plural; as, ber ©aal hall, 
bit ®öle. 

102. Examples: 

I. With vQwel unchanged in the plural: SWonat month, 
©eföngniö prison, ®d^af sheep. 

Singular 

N. bergWonat ba« ©efönöni« ba«®d^af 

G. be^gWonat« be^ ©eföngniffe« be« ©d&afe^ 

D. bent gWonat bent ®efönönt« bent ©d&afe 

A. ben gWonat ba« ®efönöni« ba« ©ci&af 
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N. bic anonatc 

G. bcr SWonatc 

D. ben SWonatcn 

A. bic SKonatc 



Plural 

bic ®cf änpiffc 
bcr ®cf änöttiffe 
ben ®cf öngniffcn * 
bic ©cfängniffc 



bic ©d^afe 
bcr ©d^afe 
ben ©deafen 
bic ©d^afe 



2. With vowel modification for the plural: ®aft gttest, 
^anb hand, 33anm tree. 



N. bcr ®aft 

G. be« ®afte« 

D. bcm ®afte 

A. ben ®aft 



Singular 

bic §anb 
bcr §anb 
bcr §anb 
bic §anb 



bcr 93anm 
be« Sanmc« 
bcm 93anme 
ben 93anm 



bic Sftnme 
bcr Säume 
ben Säumen 
bic Säume 



Plural 

N. bic ®äfte bic §änbe 

G. bcr ®öftc bcr |>änbc 

D. ben ®äften ben §änben 

A. bic ®äftc bic §änbc 

(a) The omission or retention of e in the genitive singular 
depends largely on considerations of taste and euphony. 
No trustworthy rules can be established. In a general way 
it may be said that e is quite commonly dropped with poly- 
syllables and kept with monosyllables. Still, many drop 
it with monosyllables, especially in conversation. Solemn 
or elevated style naturally prefers the longer forms. The 
poet is guided by his line. The retention of c is, however, 
imperative after a sibilant («, \ä), ^, fe, 3), as in ®efänöniffc«. 
The use of e with the dative singular depends upon similar 
considerations, but its omission with all kinds of nouns is 
more frequent. It is generally dropped when the noun 
immediately follows a preposition, as in ju JJufe, in SEBalb 
unb 55clb ; but there are many exceptions. 
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103. All the feminines of this class, with the exception of the few 
in nid and \al, modify their vowel for the plural. None of the neuters 
do so regularly except glofe float and ©l^or choir. Masculines present 
greater complications. Most monosyllables modify their vowel for 
the plural, and, of course, also the compounds of which they are the 
last member. Likewise most masculines with prefixes, as ©cfang song, 
for example. The words of foreign origin mostly do not modify their 
vowel for the plural; also some other polysyllables, such as Tlonat 
monthy ^bcnb evening, ^abid^t hawkj ©rofatn crumb, etc. 

104. Masculine, monosyllables of the second class not modifying 
their vowel for the plural are: 



nal eel 
fiat eagle 
fixm arm 
S&au building 
©orb edge 
©om fountain 
!Dacl^d badger 
!Docl^t wick 
!J)oIcl^ dagger 
!Dom cathedral 
!Drucf print 
gorft forest 
@au district 
®rab degree 
®urt girt 
$ag hedge 
$all sound 
^alm stalk 
$aucl^ breath 



$uf hoof 
$unb dog 
Aran crane 
Sad^d salmon 
Saut sound 
?ucl^« lynx 
Sump scamp 
iD'^oIcl^ salamander 
SKonb moon 
SWorb murder 
aWoft must 
Ort place 
?fab path 
^\M^ pool 
^ol pole 
$ul« pulse 
?unft point 
9Joft gridiron 



©d^ac^t shaft 
©d^all sound 
©d^Iot flue 
©(j^Iudf swallow 
©d^tnudC ornament 
©d^uft ra^ca/ 

©palt 5/>/^7 
©tar starling 
©toff j/w/ 
©trau 6 ostrich 
©trold^ vagabond 

2^aft time 
%\ßon throne 
%oh death 
%Vi\^ flourish 
3olI inch 



9^uf call 

To these may be added a few words like flmboö anvil, ®cmaF)I consort, 
©efud^ visit, 3Scrfud^ trial, 5ScrIuft loss, etc. Several of the words above 
may also have a different plural, and some others not in the list are 
occasionally declined as here. For 9Wonb and Ort see also § 123. 

106. Feminines of this class, except the few in ni^ and fal, all with 
vowel modified for the plural, are: 

Jlnöft anxiety 5Brunft heat Jrud^t fruit 

fixi ax ©ruft breast ®an« goose 

©anf bench S^uft fist ©ruft vault 

©raut bride %hx^i flight ®unft favor 
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$anb hand Suft pleasure <&au sow 

©aut skin SWac^t mtgÄ/ ©d^nur ^/riwg 

^luft cleft fOla%h maid (^c^loulft swelling 

^raft strength fOlau^ mouse <^tabt d/^^ 

^ul^ C07& 9lacl^t night i^anb wo// 

Äunft ar/ Sflaf)t seam SBurft sausage 

?au« /ott^e 9'lot «ee<i 3uc^t breeding 

8uft fljf 9'lu.6 »«/ 3unft guild 

Sdavt bank is weak. ^d^tDuIft may also be weak. For ^unft see 
§ 101, I. 

106. This class is the representative of several older ones with 
differing vowel endings in the plural. These vowels all weakened later 
to c. Some of the nouns now included in the class are therefore entitled, 
for phonetic reasons (§ 83), to the modified vowel in the plural, but it 
later spread to a number of nouns formerly without it. 

Strong Declension, Class III 

107. This class adds cr for the nominative plural and 
crn for the dative plural. The vowel of the root is modified 
in the plural whenever possible, except that nouns in tum 
modify only the u of this suffix. The genitive singular ends 
in (c)^ and the dative singular frequently in c. The singular 
is therefore the same as in the second class, and remarks made 
in § 102, a, with reference to the retention or rejection of c 
in the genitive and dative singular, apply here also. 

108. This class contains about sixty monosyllabic neuters; 
a few neuters with the prefix ®c; about a dozen masculines; 
all nouns in turn, of which two are masculine, the others 
neuter; a few foreign nouns. It includes no feminines. 

109. Examples: S3Iatt leafj SKanu mafij gilrftcntum prin- 
cipality. 

Singtdar 

N. ba^SIatt bcrSKann ba« gürftcutum 

G. be« »lattc« be« TOanue« be« gürftentum« 

D. bem Slatte bem SRanne bem gürftentum 

A. ba«S3Iatt benSKaun ba« gürftentum 
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N. btc Stattet 

G. bet «latter 

D. ben Slattern 

A. bie «latter 



Plural 

bie aßänner 
ber TOönner 
ben SWönnem 
bie anönner 



bie gürftentümer 
ber gürftentümer 
ben gürftentümem 
bie gilrftentümer 



©traug bouquet 
S3onnunb guardian 
SBalb forest 
)©urTn worm 



110. The masculines belonging here are: 

S&6\ttDiö)t villain Tlann man 

®cift spirit Ort place 

@ott God dt(xnb edge 

Irrtum error SRcid^tum riches 

2dh body ^ttau^ busk 

Several of these words may have a different plural. For fOlann and Ort 
see also § 123. For compounds with Sl'^ann as the last member see 

§ 121, 7. 

111. The monosyllabic neuters belonging here are: 



fLa^ carcass 
Hntt oßce 
Sßab bath 
©anb ribbon 
S&ilh picture 
©latt leaf 
©rctt board 
$uc^ book 
!Dacl^ roof 
2)in0 thing 
!Dorf village 
(gi egg 

f^ad^ compartment 
Sag cask 
gclb field 
®clb money 
@Iad glass 
®Iieb member 
®rab grave 



®rad grass 
®ut property 
^aupt Äea(/ 
$aud Ä(7M5e 

©om horn 

3ocl^ yo^e 
Äalb calf 
^tnb c^i^ 
ÄIcib dress 

Äraut Äef6 
Samnt /aw6 
Sanb /an^f 
?id^t light 
Sieb 50»^ 



S^cft nest 
?fanb />/e</^e 
S^ab w^ee/ 
iRei« /«^*^ 
S^tnb ca^//e 
ed^cit billet 
©d^ilb 5t^« 
©d^Io6 ca^tfe 
©d^hjcrt sword 
©tift foundation 
%a\ valley 
2:ud^ c/o/Ä 
3SoIf />eo/>/c 
SBantm^ waistcoat 
^etb woman 
SBort wor^f 



Some of these words may also have a different plural. For $anb, 
!DinQ, Sanb, IBtd^t, ^ud^, and JIIBort see also § 123. 

112. Polysyllabic neuters of this class, in addition to those in 
tum, are few. Those with the prefix ®c are ®cntad^ room, ©cntüt 
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spirit, ©cfd^Icd^t genus, sex, ©cfid^t /ace, ©cfpcnft ghost, ©ctoanb i:ar- 
we»/, and a few others whose more common plural is c. Plurals in c 
also occur with some of this list. For ©cfic^t see also § 123. The 
foreign neuters regularly belonging here are $ofpitaI or @pital hospital 
and SRcgintcnt regiment, but a few others occasionally have a plural 
in cr. 

113. The nucleus of this class was made up of a small number of 
nouns with it in the plural. This ir weakened to cr, but the modified 
vowel of the root due to it remained. Other nouns were later attracted 
to the class and assumed the modified vowel in the plural. For the 
occasional dropping of the endings of the nominative and accusative 
plural see § 121, 3. 

Weak Declension 

114. Weak nouns add (c)n for all the cases of the 
plural; weak masculines add this ending also for the oblique 
cases of the singular. The vowel of the root is never 
modified for the plural. 

115. The declension is restricted to masculine and fem- 
inine nouns. It includes polysyllabic masculines ending in 
c, except ^öfc (§ 96); about thirty other masculines, mostly 
monosyllabic, which have dropped their final c in the nom- 
inative singular; many foreign masculines accented on the 
last syllable; some names of nationality in at and ct, also 
masculine; polysyllabic feminines, except the few expressly 
provided for elsewhere; monosyllabic feminines, except those 
in the second class of strong nouns (§ 105). This is pre- 
eminently the declension for feminine nouns, though it 
includes a considerable number of masculines. 

116. Examples: ^nabc boy, 3^it Hmey Slumc flower^ 
©d^tDcftcr sister. 

Singular 

N. bcr Änabc bic ^^it bic Stumc bic ©d^mcftcr 

G. bc^ S'nabcn bcr 3^it ber SSlumc bcr ©d&mcftcr 

D. bcm ^naitn bcr 3^it bcr SStumc bcr ©ci^tücftcr 

A. ben Knaben bic 3^it bic Slumc bic ©d&tocftcr 
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Plural 



N. bit Änaben 

G. bcr Änabcn 

D. ben Änabcn 

A. bic Änabcn 

I. Feminines in 



bic 3^itcn 
bcr 3^iten 
ben 3^iten 
bic 3^it^^ 
el and er 



bic Stumen 
bcr Stumen 
ben Stumen 
bic Stumen 



bie ©d^meftcm 
ber ©d^meftem 
ben ©d^toeftem 
bie ©d^toefterii 



are declined like ©d^toefter. 



Feminines in in double the n in the plural. Thus, ^ömgin 
queen, pi. Äöniginnen. Masculines ending in e are declined 
like Änabe. Weak monosyllabic masculines and other weak 
masculines not ending in e in the nominative singular add en 
for all the other cases, singular and plural. Thus, SKenfd^ 
man and ©tubent student have SKenfd^en and ©tubenten for the 
genitive singular and all the remaining cases. §err gentle- 
man is an exception. It is commonly declined with n in 
the oblique cases of the singular and en in the whole plural. 
Thus, ber §crr, be« §erm, bie Ferren. 

117. 'Masculines formerly ending in e which belong here are: 



©ftr bear 
©urfd^(c) fellow 
(SlSirift Christian 
8inf(c) finch 
gürft prince 
®cdt dandy 
®cno6 companion 
®efctt(c) companion 
®raf count 



©agcftolg bachelor 
^clb hero 
$crr gentleman 
©irt(c) shepherd 
Syjcnfd^ man 
Wofyc Moor 
9^ art fool 
Od^« (Od^fe) ox 



^xmi prince 
^6)tnl cupbearer 
©errang toady 
©d^ulttjcife magistrate 
©pafe sparrow 
©teinntcij mason 
%ox fool 
JrucJ^fcfe steward 



^fau peacock 

I. As indicated by the marks of parenthesis above, some of these 
words retain the c in the nominative singular not infrequently, and others 
may do so occasionally. Some of them may also be declined strong. 
On the other hand, some monosyllables now pretty uniformly strong 
are still occasionally weak. Further confusion is caused by words which 
have both strong and weak forms in common use. Such variations 
merely serve to show that the declension of German nouns is still in a 
state of transition. In colloquial German many words drop the final c 
which appear with it in the dictionaries; as, $faff parson ^ 3ub Jew, 
©ub boy. 
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2. For the titles Surft, ®raf, ^ring without inflection before proper 
names see §§ 296-300. 

118. Names of nationalities in at and er belonging here are: ^Igor 
Bulgarian, Tla^tfax Magyar, Ungar Hungarian, $aier Bavarian, ^otn* 
mer Pommeranian, and a few others. Most names of nationalities in 
cr are, however, declined according to the first class of the strong de- 
clension; as, Hntcrifancr American, (gnßlttnbcr Englishman, Spanter 
Spaniard. Those in c are, of course, weak; as, granjofe Frenchman, 
?rcu6c Prussian, 9Juffc Russian, For bcutfd^ German, see § 321, 2 a, 

119. The vowels in the endings of the different classes of the old 
weak declension finally weakened to e and thus left en as the sole ending 
of the declension. There was nothing to cause vowel modification in 
the plural. The few old weak neuters have disappeared from the modern 
declension. The masculines have had some gains and greater losses, 
the latter mostly from two causes. Thus, a noun might drop the final 
e of its nominative singular and enter the second class of the strong 
declension, or add n to its nominative singular and enter the first class, 
as illustrated by l^crgoge duke and gartc garden, which have become 
^ergog and ©arten. The feminines have had some losses and greater 
gains. 

Mixed Declension 

120. This is not really a separate declension but a mixture 
of strong and weak forms in the inflection of some masculine 
and neuter nouns. These nouns may be grouped as follows: 

I. Some native and some fully Germanized foreign nouns which 
are strong in the singular and weak in the plural. Thus, (Staat runs: 
N. ©taat, G. ©taate«, D. ©taate, A. ©taat, pi. (for all cases) ©taaten. 
These nouns are: 



©auer peasant 
!5)om thorn 
©eöatter godfather 
Lorbeer laurel 
aWaft mast 
9Ku«feI muscle 



Masculines 

S^ac^bar neighbor 
©(j^merg pain 
@cc lake 
©pom spur 
Staat state 
©tad^cl sting 



©traljll ray 
Untertan subject 
S3cttcr cousin 
^Sorfaljir ancestor 
Sitxxat ornament 
3in« interest 



Sluge eye 
©ctt bed 



Neuters 

(Snbc end 
$tmh shirt 



Of)X ear 
^tf) pain 
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(a) Several of these words may be declined differently. The list might 
be lengthened by the addition of some nouns which are now usually 
declined otherwise, such as the masculines ©ttcfel boot and Pantoffel 
slipper. Sßautx, meaning builder, is strong, ^pom commonly has the 
plural ©poren instead of ©pomcn. 

2. A number of less fully Germanized nouns, all with a strong 
singular and a weak plural. Thus, masc. ^faltn psalm, ^rofcffor 
professor; neut. 3nfcft insect, ©tatut statute. Some of these words 
offer special peculiarities. Thus, nouns in unaccented or shift their 
accent in the plural; as, ^rofcf'for, pi. ^rofcffo'rcn. Those in accented 
or, as SWojor', do not belong here at all. Several neuters in al and 
il add ien for the plural; as, SWlncral, goffil, pi. 2)?incralicn, goffilicn. 
Neuters ending in unt change this syllable to en; as, ^tibioibuutn inn 
dividual, ©tubium study, pi. ^nbiöibucn, ©tubicn. Some of the neu- 
ters in um may have a longer and a shorter form in the singular, 
with the plural as before; thus, 3Serb(unt), Slbt)crb(lunt), pi. ^Serben, 
Sboerbien. 

3. Several masculine nouns may have their nominative singular 
with or without (c)n/ but belong otherwise to the first class of the strong 
declension. With the exception of ©d^abcn, they do not modify their 
stem vowel in the plural. Thus, N. Xiamen or 9^antc, G. ^axatrsA, 
with Xiamen elsewhere in the singular and throughout the plural. These 
masculines are: 

gelf(en) clif ®Iaubc(n) belief ©ainc(n) seed 

5ricbc(n) peace $aufc(n) heap ©d^abc(n) harm 

5unfc(n) spark 9'lantc(n) name 2Billc(n) will 
®cbonfc(n) thought 

(a) The longer form nearly always occurs with ©d^abcn and 
is perhaps the commoner with gricbcn and ©auf en, though not 
with the others. 9'lante may even be shortened to Sflam colloquially. 
A similar shortening is less frequent with some of the others. i^tU 
is now really weak and gelfen strong, but as the two are often 
confused in declension, they are included here, ©d^merg (§ 120, i) 
and ^ud^ftabe letter, which is regularly weak, are sometimes de- 
clined like yiamt, except that their nominative singular cannot 
end in (e)n. Most of the words here were formerly weak and have 
not yet passed wholly over to the first class of the strong 
declension. 

(b) The neuter ©erg heart is declined: N. ©erg, G. ©ergen«, D. ©ergen, 
A. ©erg, pi. ©ergen. 
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Irregular Declension 

121. The statements above cover the ground for the regular inflec- 
tion of the present day. Special irregularities of individual nouns 
which have changed their declension in the course of their history and 
thus show occasional variant forms must be mostly left to the dictionary, 
but the following more general irregularities are worthy of notice: 

1. Feminines declined in the Singular. Some of the feminine nouns 
were formerly declined in the singular. The influence of those not so 
declined has now prevailed for all, but there are occasional survivals 
of the older usage, mostly in set phrases or in compounds; as, auf 
(Srbcn on earthy gu ©unftcn in favor o/, bcl^cnbc nimble (l^cnbc being the old 
dative singular of ^anb). 

2. Feminines with Genitive Singular in 2. Nouns like 9)?utter 
mother^ Xante aunt, Tlait\tät majesty, which become, in effect, proper 
names, may form a genitive in d, if they stand, without preceding article 
or pronominal, before another noun; as, SD^uttcr^ Jrttnen mother* s 
tears. Some other feminines occasionally have the same construction. 

3. Neuters not declined in the PluraL The absence of an ending in 
the nominative and accusative plural was characteristic of old strong 
neuters. There are occasional survivals of the old usage in poetry; as, 
meine Ätnb for meine Äinber. It also survives with nouns of quantity 
after numerals. See § 276. 

4. Plurals in 2. Apparently through Low German influence, 
plurals in ^, for all cases, occur often in familiar speech and in books 
imitating it; thus, TObc^en« girls, ^rftutigam« bridegrooms, ^txU 
fellows. 

5. Dropping of i^ in Genitive Singular. There is some tendency, 
especially in familiar speech, to drop the d of the genitive, if the noun 
is preceded by an article or a pronominal adjective. This practice is 
not considered good usage with common nouns. For the regular drop- 
ping of Ö with some kinds of proper names see §§ 291-293. 

6. Defective Declension. Some nouns which have no plural or of 
which the plural is uncommon use a compound or some other device 
as their plural; thus, ber iSetrug fraud, bie Betrügereien; bcr dtat advice, 
bie ^eatfd^Iäge; ba« ®Iücf luck, bie ©lücf^fsae. 

7. Plural of Compounds with ST^ann. Compounds with SWann as 
their last member have a plural in manner and another in leute (people). 
The latter is the common plural; as, Sbclleute nobility, Stjeleutc mar- 
ried people, ^Bergleute miners. But if the idea of sex enters as a factor, 
or if individuals rather than some of a class are meant, or if especial 
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dignity is implied, the plural is smttnncr. Thus, @l[)Cinttnncr married 
meuy ©taatdntttnner statesmen. 

8. Omission of Declension. Titles before proper names (§§296- 
300) and all but the last noun of a series (§ 279) may be without 
declension. 

122. Declension of Other Parts of Speech used as Nouns. 

The genitive singular may take ^, the rest of the singular 
being like the nominative; the plural may end in ^ or c or 
en. On the other hand, there may be no inflection in either 
singular or plural, the case being indicated by an article or 
pronominal. Usage is still very unsettled. 



Different Plurals With Different Meanings 

123. The number of nouns with variant plurals is considerable, 
though the list of those so used in ordinary speech is much shorter 
than the occurrence of different forms in literature, especially in poetry, 
seems to indicate. Some of these words have already been mentioned; 
most of the others must be left to the dictionary. For variation caused 
by difference of gender see § 274, 2. Ordinarily one of the forms eventu- 
ally drives out the other. Sometimes they develop difference of mean- 
ing and both survive. The following are frequently occurring double 
plurals of this t3rpe: 



ha^ $anb 
bic ©anf 
bcr ©aucr 
bad !Dtn0 
bad ©eftd^t 
l)ad ^orn 
bcr ?abcn 
\ia^ !Sanb 
bad lOtd^t 
bcr SWaitn 
bet 9}?onb 
ber Ort 
bad Zvi6i 
bad ^Qxi 



©ttnber ribbons 
^ttnfc benches 
©auem peasants 
2)inöc things 
©cfici^ter faces 
Corner horns 
^ahtn shutters 
?ttnbcr lands 
Siebter lights 
WSirmtx men 
9Wonbc moons 
Orte places 
%Vi6)tx pieces of cloth 



©anbe bands 

^anfen banks 

©aucr builders 

iDinger, see (a) below 

(^t\\6)it apparitions 

©ome kinds of horn 

Säben shops 

Sanbe political divisions 

?t(j^te candles 

Scannen vassals 

Tlonhtn months 

örtcr places (= towns) 

Zu6^ kinds of cloth 

SBorte words (in discourse) 



SBörter words 

(a) 2)in8cr is often used pityingly, disparagingly, or humorously of 
people, about like creatures. The distinction in the plurals of Ort is 
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perhaps questionable, and the differences indicated for some of the 
other words are not always observed. 

Declension of Foreign Nouns 

124. Borrowed nouns that have become fully naturalized 
follow the regular declensions of native nouns. Less com- 
pletely Germanized words have been considered in § 120, 2. 
The declension of nouns that are felt as still more foreign is 
a very complicated topic, as usage is fluctuating and uncer- 
tain. It must therefore be left to the dictionary, for the 
most part, but the following comments may be helpful. 

I. Borrowed nouns that remain in use tend to approach 
nearer to a regular German declension. We may therefore 
find two, or more, recognized forms for one word; as, bet 
Sltta«, bic Sltlantcn or Sltlaffc; ba« 2)rama, bic Drama« or 
35ramcn. A word may have its singular strong and all its plu- 
ral in « ; as, bet ^apa, be« ^apa«, bic ^apa«. Or the genitive 
singular may be shown merely by the ending of the accom- 
panying article or pronominal, especially if the noun ends 
in «. The complete foreign inflection is possible, particularly 
in learned works, but the practice is growing less frequent. 
A number of words, however, retain their foreign nominative 
for the whole plural; as, %atta facts, ßj^crubim cherubim. But 
some of these may also have a German plural. 

Declension of Proper Names 

125. Singular of Names of Persons. If declined at all, 
such names regularly add ^ for the genitive, the other cases 
remaining unchanged. This rule applies to both baptismal 
and family names. Examples: 

N. mmm Slnna Si^mard 

G. Sßill^etm« 2lnna« »i^mard« 

D. aßitlielm 2lnna »i^mard 

A. SBitf)ctm Slnna «i^mard 
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1. Names ending in a sibilant now often indicate the 
genitive by adding an apostrophe; as, 9Kaj^ 9So6\ But 
the older usage of adding cn^ is still common, especially 
with baptismal names; as, SKajen^. 

2. Feminine names ending in c commonly add ^ for the 
genitive, but they may add (c)n^; as, SKarie« or SKaricn^. 
Notice also Slnna^ or Sinnend, and a few others with the 
same variation. 

3. If two or more names pertain to the same person, the 
genitive ending is added to the last; as, gricbrid^ SBiH^cItn«, ©corg 
©c^tnibt«. 

(a) If öon indicates nobility, the ending of the genitive should be 
added to the name following it, according to the rule as commonly 
given; thus, ^cinrid^ öon ÄIcift« SBcrfc (works), hit SBcrfc $tinxi^ öon 
ÄIciftd. But if öon indicates merely the place of birth or residence, the 
genitive ending should be added to the preceding name; as, ^offmann^ 
öon gaHcr^Icbcn ©cbid^tc (poems) , bic ©cbid^tc Hoffmann« öon gallcr«lcbcn. 
This rule is often violated. 

4. The ending of the genitive is now regularly dropped if the name 
is preceded by an article or equivalent modifier. See § 291. 

5. Though now old-fashioned, datives and accusatives in (c)n were 
formerly quite common; as, SBiH^cltncn, Gotten, Ärci^lcm. They are 
survivals of an old weak declension of names of persons. Even now a 
weak genitive in en occurs occasionally. 

6. 3cfu« Sljiriftu« is commonly declined: G. 3efu Sl^rifti, D. 3c«u 
(Sl^rifto, A. 3cfunt Sljiriftunt. Other biblical names frequently retain their 
Latin inflection, especially in the genitive. Latin or Greek inflection 
for other names has now about died out. 

126. Plural of Names of Persons. The plural may be 
shown by the article or other modifier, the name itself remain- 
ing unchanged. Much oftener there is some kind of inflec- 
tion, whether the article or other modifier is present or not. 
The usual colloquial ending for both baptismal and family 
names is ^ (not infrequently cn^ after a sibilant) for the 
whole plural; c (dative en) is also very common with mas- 
culine or family names, especially in more dignified style. 
The endings nc and ncn are less frequent. Illustrations are: 
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Icni)cimö, 2lnna«, §cinrxd^c, 3Jlatl)Ubcn, Ottonc or Ottoncn. 
Modification of the vowel is not the rule but may occur 
colloquially, sometimes humorously; äs, Srbmönncr, ^äl^nc. 
Foreign names are commonly not inflected for the plural, 
but they may follow German models. 

1. The distinction often urged that bic ©algtnann«, for example, 
are people of the name of ©algmann and. bic ©algtnannc are people like 
©algmann seems dubious. 

2. Common nouns indicating office and the like often become, in 
e£fect, proper names and take a plural in g; as, bic ^farrcr^ the pastor^s 
family J Äaifcr^ the imperial family. 

127. Names of Countries. If declined, these add ^ for 
the genitive, the other cases remaining unchanged; as, 
N. Snglanb, G. ©ngtanb^, D. Suotanb, A. gnölanb. The « 
of the genitive is now regularly dropped if an article or 
other modifier precedes. See § 292. 

1. The plural is rare and is regularly indicated by the article or 
other modifier without declension of the name. But bic 9itcbcrlanbe 
the Netherlands is a real plural, its other cases being bcr 9ltcbcrlanbc, 
ben 9iieberlanbcn, bie 9fliebcrlanbc. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of countries are much less frequent 
than neuter and are always preceded by the article or other modifier. 
The feminines add no endings of declension; the masculines regularly 
add 3 for the genitive but may remain uninflected. 

128. Names of Towns and Cities. These are neuter and, 
if declined, add ^ for the genitive singular, the other cases 
being unchanged; as, N. Scrtin, G. 93crün^, D. Scrlin, A. S3cr* 
lin. The ^ of the genitive is now regularly dropped, if the 
article or other modifier precedes. See § 292. 

1. If the name ends in a sibilant, the genitive is indicated by öon 
or by inserting ©tabt, ^orf, or the like; as, bic (Siniool^ncr {inhabitants) 
öon ?5ari^, or bic (Sinn)of)ncr bcr ©tabt ^ari«. The genitive ending en« 
with such names is now obsolete. 

2. Names of towns and cities are occasionally feminine in poetical 
language. They are then preceded by the article and are not declined. 
X)cr ^aag the Hague is masculine and takes d for its genitive. 
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129. Other Proper Names. Here are included names of 
rivers, mountains, lakes, ships, newspapers, etc. They may 
be of any gender and are preceded by the article or other 
modifier. They are declined like common nouns. Those 
whose genitive ending is regularly ^ often appear without it. 
See § 293. 

ADJECTIVES 

130. Descriptive adjectives and participles used as adjec- 
tives are subject to declension in the same way. They only 
are considered in the following discussion. 

131. Adjectives, unlike nouns, do not have a fixed declen- 
sion, but if declined are declined weak, strong, or mixed, 
according to circumstances. The rules for the use of these 
declensions are given in the Syntax. 

132. The endings are as follows: 

Strong 

Plural 
pi.f. n, 

e 

er 
en 
e 

For the two endings in the strong genitive singular masculine and 
neuter see § 133, 2. 

I. These endings are added to the stem, but stems in e keep only 
one c in declined forms; as, trttger, not trttöeer, from trüge idle. Com- 
pound adjectives have only their last number declined. Thus, furj« 
lebig short-lived adds the endings to ^lebtg only. $od^ high drops c 
in inflected forms, such as Idolder, ber l^ol^e, etc. 

2. Adjectives in el and er (including comparatives) may either reject 
the c of these syllables before all endings or drop the e of the endings 
en and em; as, eble, ebler, eblc«, eblen or ebein, ficitre, (icltrer, l^citrem or 
l^iternt, etc., from ebel noble and (letter cheerful. The rejection of the 
first C is now the commoner practice, except possibly with the ending 
cn. The uncontracted forms, cbele, l^eitcrer, etc., also occur frequently, 
especially in stately diction. Adjectives in en often drop the e of this 
syllable in inflected forms; as, ebne, ebnem, etc., from eben even. The 





Singular 






m. 


/. 


n. 


N. 


er 


e 


eö 


G. 


en(e«) 


er 


en (e«) 


D. 


em 


er 


em 


A. 


en 


e 


ed 





Weak 




Singular 


Plural 


m. f. 


n. 


m.j. n. 


e e 


e 


. en 


en en 


en 


en 


en en 


en 


en 


en e 


e 


en 
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uncontracted forms are also very common. Other contractions, such 
as filbcrn {silver) for filbcmen, cifcrm (iron) for cifcrncm, are rare. (For a 
similar use of n for n'n or nen see §§ 164, 2, 260, 2.) 

Strong Declension 

133. The adjective has strong inflection when not preceded 
by an article or a declined pronominal. Examples: Kein 
little, inflected with 93aum tree, ©tabt city, and §au« house. 







Singular 




N. 


ficincr Saum 


Keine ©tabt 


Keine« ^au« 


G. 


f leinen Saume« 


Keiner ©tabt 


Keinen §aufe« 


D. 


Keinem 93aume 


Keiner ©tabt 


Keinem §aufe 


A. 


Keinen Saum 


Keine ©tabt 
Plural 


Keine« §au« 


N. 


Keine Säume 


Keine ©täbte 


Keine §äufer 


G. 


Keiner Säume 


Keiner ©täbte 


Keiner Käufer 


D. 


Keinen Säumen 


Keinen ©täbten 


Keinen §äufem 


A. 


Keine Säume 


Keine ©täbte 


Keine Raufet 



1. The strong adjective may occur with a noun or, as a 
substantive, without a noun. For the omission of the e of 
stem or ending with adjectives in el, er, and en, see § 132, 2. 
The e of an ending is occasionally dropped after other stems; 
as, lieb« Äinb dear child. For the dropping of endings, espe- 
cially e« of the nominative and accusative singular neuter, 
see § 320. 

2. The ending of the genitive singular, masculine and 
neuter, was formerly e«. It may still occur in a few set 
expressions (as, q^nit^ SWut« of good cheer), and the rules 
require its use if the adjective is substantive or if the noun 
takes its genitive in (e)n. As a matter of fact, the genitive 
of a strong substantive adjective or of a weak noun not 
preceded by an article or declined pronominal is infrequent, 
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and c^ has therefore been almost entirely superseded by en. 
(See also § 294.) The ending en also occurs infrequently in 
the dative singular, masculine and neuter, instead of em, but 
this substitution, unlike the preceding one, is not considered 
good usage. 

Weak Declension 

134. The adjective has weak inflection when preceded by 
the definite article or by a pronominal declined strong. Ex- 
amples: iung young, inflected with SJJann man, ^xavi woman, 
^ferb horse. 



N. ber iunge Tlann 
G. be« iungen SKanne« 
D. bem iungen SWanne 
A. ben iungen SKann 



Singular 

bie iunge grau 
ber iungen grau 
ber iungen grau 
bie iunge grau 



ba« iunge ^ferb 
be« iungen ^ferbe« 
bem iungen ^ferbe 
ba« iunge ^ferb 



N. bie iungen Scanner 
G. ber iungen Scanner 
D. ben iungen SWftnnem 
A. bie iungen SWönner 



Plural 

bie iungen grauen bie iungen ^ferbe 

ber iungen grauen ber iungen ^ferbe 

ben iungen grauen ben jungen ^ferben 

bie iungen grauen bie iungen ^ferbe 

I. The declension of weak adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of e of stem or ending with adjectives in el, er, 
and en see § 132, 2. For the pronominals which, when 
declined strong, are followed by the weak adjective see 
§ 309. 

Mixed Declension 

136. This is not really a separate declension but merely 
a mixture of strong and weak forms. It occurs after ein 
and after pronominals declined like ein. The adjective has 
the strong ending where these words have none, and is weak 
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elsewhere. Examples: mein my and neu new, inflected with 
§ut haty &abdfork, ©d^toert sword, 

Singtdar Plural 

N. mein neuer §ut meine neuen §üte 

G. meine« neuen §ute« meiner neuen §üte 

D. meinem neuen §ute meinen neuen §üten 

A. meinen neuen §ut meine neuen §üte 

N. meine neue ®abel meine neuen ®abeln 

G. meiner neuen ®abel meiner neuen ®abeln 

D. meiner neuen ®abel meinen neuen ®abeln 

A. meine neue ®abel meine neuen ®abeln 

N. mein neue« ©d^toert meine neuen ®d^tt)erter 

G. meine« neuen ©d^toerte« meiner neuen ©d^toerter 

D. meinem neuen ©d^toerte meinen neuen ©d^toertem 

A. mein neue« ©d^toert meine neuen ©d^toerter 

I. The declension of mixed adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of e of stem or ending with adjectives in el, en, 
and er see § 132, 2. For the pronominals declined like ein 
see § 310. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

136. The comparative is formed by adding er, and the 
superlative by adding (e)ft, to the stem of the positive. A 
number of monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, 0, or u 
(but not au) modify the vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative (§ 139). 

1. Adjectives in e reject the e of the comparative and 
superlative endings. 

2. Those ending in el and er commonly drop the e of these 
syllables in the comparative. Those in en may do so, but 
are perhaps more disposed to keep the full form. 
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3. The superlative regularly takes only ft. Stems ending 
in b, t, or a sibilant regxdarly add eft, but if the adjective is 
of more than one syllable and is not accented on the last 
syllable, only ft is added. Present participles therefore reg- 
ularly take ft and the past participle of weak verbs com- 
monly eft. 

137. The following adjectives illustrate the rules given 
above: 



Hein small 
auöenelim pleasant 
iuuö young 
milbe tired 
ebel noble 
alt old 

gelelirt learned 
reigenb charming 



Heiner 

angenelimer 

iünger 

müber 

ebler 

älter 

gelelirter 



«einft 

auoenefimft 

iütiöft 

mübeft 

ebelft 

ölteft 

gelelirteft 

reigenbft 



reijenber 

138. Irregular Comparison. The following adjectives are compared 
irregularly; the sign indicates a missing form: 



gut good 
t>itl much 
i)oä) high 
fir 06 great 



beffcr 
tncfir 

ßrößcr 
tninber less 
ttufier outer 
l^intcr hinder 
inner inner 
nicber lower 
ober upper 
öorber fore 



bcft 
meift 

m\t 

ßrögt 

minbeft 

ttugcrft 

flinterft 

innerft 

nicberft 

oberft 

öorberft 

erft first 

Iel5t last 



I. ®ut and ölel actually have no comparative and superlative, but use 
as such other words which have no positive. The words from ttujer to 
Dorber inclusive are derived from prepositional or adverbial stems. 
From mcl^r comes the double comparative mel^rerc several^ and the in- 
frequent superlative ntcl^reft. (Srft and lejjt are now felt as positives 
and form the comparatives crftcr former and letzter latter. 
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Q(t old 
arg had 
arm poor 
bang anxious 
blani 6r{^Ä/ 
b(ag />a/e 
buntm stupid 
fromm ^/omj 
gefunb healthy 
glatt smooth 
grob coarse 



lang /(^ng 
na^(e) w^ar 
na^ i&e/ 
rot re«/ 
fd^arf 5Aaf^ 
fd^mal narrow 

f^marg black 
ftarf strong 
loarm warm 



139. Monosjrllables with modified vowel in the comparative and 
superlative: 

grog great 
bart hard 
bod^ high 
iung yott»g 
fait c0/<; 
farg stingy 
flug zri^e 
fnopp close 
(ranf i// 
frumm crooked 
furj 5/k?r/ 

Some of these also occur unmodified, with varying frequency. The list 
of these fluctuating words could be easily increased. A number of 
words, including a few polysyllables, had a modified vowel in the classical 
period but never take it now. Modification is commoner in the spoken 
language than in the written, but is decreasing in both. 

I. Old High German had two endings for the comparative, ir and 
or, and for the superlative, ift and oft. These endings have all weak- 
ened their vowel to c, but the modified vowel caused by ir and Ift (§ 83) 
remains, in part. 

140. Compound Adjectives add the endings of comparison 
regularly to their last member. Thus, bösartig had, bödartigcr, 
bö^artigft. But the first member may be compared if it is an 
adverb and the meaning of the compound so requires. Thus, 
h)citfcl)cnb far-seeingy tt)citcrfcl)cnb, am »citcftcn fcf)cnb (§ 264) 
or mcitcftfcl^cnb. Usage is not thoroughly established here. 

Declension of Comparatives and Superlatives 

141. Comparatives and superlatives are declined like posi- 
tives, the endings of declension being added to cr and (c)ft. 
Thus, from alt old come: 

Weak Comparative 
fw. /. n. 

bet ältere bie ftltere ba« öftere 
be« äfteren ber öfteren be« öfteren 



Strong Comparative 
f. n 



m< 



N. öfterer öftere öftere« 
G. öfteren öfterer öfteren 
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Weak Superlative 

m. /. n. 

N. bcr öltcftc bic öltcftc ba« ältcftc 

G. be« öltcftcn bcr öltcftcn be« öltcftcn 

The other cases of the singular and plural can be supplied 
after the manner of those just given. The comparatives 
may elide c after the manner of adjectives ending in cr 
(§ 132, 2). The strong superlative (ältcftcr, öltcftc, ftltcftc«, 
etc.) is of rare occurrence. See §§ 330, 331 for further 
comments about the declension of comparatives and super- 
latives. 

Comparison with mc^r and am meiftett 

142. Very rarely difference of degree is shown by putting before the 
positive ntc^ir for the comparative and am tnciftcn for the superlative. 
£hus, olt, tncl^r olt, am mciftcn alt. The adjective follows the usual 
rules for declension. For the circumstances under which this infrequent 
method of comparison may be used see § 336. 

Descending Comparison 

143. The so-called descending comparison (that is, the expression 
of a less and the least degree of what is denoted by the adjective) 
is made by putting before the positive iocnlgcr, or minbcr, for the 
comparative and om ioeniöftcn, or am mlnbcften, for the superlative. 
Thus, alt, iocniöcr (or minbcr) olt less old, om mcnlöftcn (or om minbc« 
ften) olt least old. See § 337. 

NUMERALS 

144. The numerals are considered separately, as they differ 
in some important respects from other pronominal adjectives and, 
when used as nouns, from other nouns. 

Cardinals 

146. The most important cardinals, from which the others 
up to a million can be formed, are: 
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1 ein 12 gmölf 40 Dicrgig 

2 gmci 13 brcijclin 50 fünf gig 

3 brci 14 Dicrjclin öo fcd^gig 
i|Dicr 15 fünfjclin 70 ficbgig 

^> fünf 16 fcd^gclin 80 ad^tgig 

^f^ fcd^^ 17 ficbjclin 90 ncungig 

W fie ben 18 ad^tjelin 100 f)unbert 

JR ad&t 19 neungelin 102 I)nnbert(unb)gtt)ei 

9 neun 20 gtoanjig 200 jtoetl^unbert 

10 5ef)n 21 einunbjtoanjtö 1000 taufenb 

11 etf 30 breifeig 2000 gtoeitaufenb 

1. 5unf, funfjcl^n, fünf gig, ficbcnjcfin, and ficbcngiß also occur, (gilf, 
for elf, is obsolete; also gcl^n, for jcl^n. 

2. The odd numbers between 20 and 100 are formed by putting 
the unit before the ten, as in einunbi^oaniis above. Thus: jkDetunb« 
brcifeiß, ncununbncuttiiß. Higher numbers not formed from combina- 
tions of those in the list just given, such as SDWttion million and 
SJ^iÖiarbc a thousand millions^ are feminine nouns of foreign origin. 
For a hundred and a thousand the German regularly has only l^uil' 
bert and taufcnb, but for one hundred and one thousand (that is, 
where ein is actually felt as a numeral) it has etnldunbert and ein* 
taufenb. (Sine, whether meaning a or one^ is always used with the 
singular of iD'HUton, SWiÖiarbe, etc. Numbers are read much as in 
English. Thus, 5163 is read fünf taufenb elnl^unbert breiunbfed^giö, and 
the date 1749 commonly ftebgel^nfiunbert neununböiergig, or occasionally 
taufenb fieben]j)unbcrt neununböierjiß. 

Declension of Cardinals 

146. @itt has a threefold inflection: 

1. Standing before a noun (and not itself preceded by 
the definite article or a pronominal adjective), it is declined 
as when used as the indefinite article. See § 91. 

2. Standing alone, it is declined with the strong forms, 
like the singular of biefer. See § 164. @in^, for eine«, is 
very common in the nominative and accusative singular 
neuter. 
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3. After the definite article or a pronominal with full 
inflection, commonly bicfcr, ein is declined like a weak adjec- 
tive and may then have a plural. Thus, N. bet cine, bic cine, 
ba« eine; G. be« einen, bet einen, be« einen; pi. bie einen. It 
occasionally occurs after the possessives mein, bein, etc., and 
is then declined like an adjective in the same position (§ 136). 
Thus, mein einer ©oI)n. 

4. Under certain conditions ein is not declined at al 
See § 340. 

147. All the cardinals from 2 to 99 inclusive are regularly 
undeclined in all positions. The genitive is shown by Don 
if accompanying words do not make the case clear. 

1. S^^^ ä-nd brci are occasionally declined as follows: 

N. gmel brei 

G. gmeicr breicr 

D. jhjclen brcicn 

A. jioei brci 

But after the definite article or a pronominal the genitive is ghjcicn, 
brclen, if the numeral is declined at all; thus, ber gioeien, or generally, 
of course, ber gtoei. The old distinction of gender for gh)ei, represented 
by the nominatives, m. ghjccn, /. gh)0, n. gioei, with declension after the 
analogy of that above, is now antiquated. Like the cardinals from öicr 
on, jioei and brci may have as nominative and accusative jh)cic, brctc. 

2. When the noun is absent, the numerals from 4 to 9 inclusive some- 
times have a nominative and accusative in c (ötcrc, fünfc, etc.), a genitive 
in cr, or, if preceded by the definite article or a pronominal adjective, 
in en (ötcrcr, ber ölcren, etc.), and a dative in en (öicrcn, fünfcn). They 
may also have a 'genitive in c after the definite article or a pronominal 
(ber öicre, fünfe, etc.). But such forms are old-fashioned except in a few 
stereotyped phrases. 

148. ^unbert and taufenb are regularly undeclined when 
standing before a noun; as, l)unbcrt Käufer. As substantives 
they are regularly treated as strong neuters, with a plural 
in c (§ 102), and begin with a capital; as, bei §unbcrtcn unb 
laufcnbcn, laufcnbc Don SKcnfd^cn. But declension before a 
noun sometimes occurs, as well as lack of declension else- 
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where. 5IJHIIion, SJHHiarbc, etc., are weak feminine nouns 
and are always declined in the plural; as, brci SDWHioncn, 
fünf gKiniarbcn. 

The Cardinals and their Derivatives as Actual Nouns 

149. All the cardinals are used as weak feminine nouns, with a plural 
in en, as names of the figures, in giving the value of cards, and in 
some other relations. Thus, bic crftc S'^ti the first {figure) two, 

I. They also form a masculine in cr, declined according to the first 
class of strong nouns (§ 97). These words have various meanings; thus, 
@incr, At);)mx, units, tens; ©cd^fcr, name of a coin; cln Kdötaißcr a man 
of eighty. 

(a) 3^ongi0er, brcißiöct, etc., are also used as indeclinable adjectives; 
as, in ben ad^t jigcr 3a(iren in the eighties. 

Ordinals 

160. The ordinals are formed by adding t to the cardinals 
up to 2o, and ft from 20 on. Thus, gtoctt second, ficbcnt 
seventh, Dicrjclint fourteenth, gtuangigft twentieth, cinunbjtDangiöft 
twenty-first, fcd^gigft sixtieth, Ijunbcrtft hundredth, Ijunbcrtunbfünft 
hundred and fifth, taufcnbft thousandth. The only exceptions 
are crft first, from a different stem, and britt third and ad^t 
eighth, which are slightly irregular. The old word for second 
was anbcr other, which is still occasionally used as a numeral; 
iXOtxi is a comparatively modern formation. 

161. Declension of Ordinals. The ordinals are adjectives. 
They are always preceded by an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive and are declined like any other adjective in the same 
position. In such ordinals as cinunbjtüangigft, Ijunbcrtunbcrft, 
etc., the endings of declension are added to the last member 
(jtoanjlöft, crft, etc.). A period indicates contraction; as, 
ben 3. (for brittcn) ©cptcmbcr. 

Other Numerals 

162. Several numeral expressions, such as bad 3)u|jenb dozen, bad 
?Jaar pair, bic 9)^anbcl fifteen, etc., are nouns and are declined accord- 
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ingly. A few words, such as Did muchy toemg liUle, att all, etc., will be 
considered in connection with the indefinite pronouns (§ 175-103). In 
addition to these, there are words derived from the cardinals and or- 
dinals, which, so far as they can be grouped in classes, are given in the 
following: 

1. Multiplicatives. These add fad^ or faltig to the cardinal; asf 
cinfad^ or cinfttltiö simple, brcifadö or brciföltiö threefold. They are adjec- 
tives and are declined after the manner of other adjectives. 

2. Variatives. These add crlci to the cardinal and are indeclinable; 
as, einerlei of one sort or kind, gh)eierlet, breierlei. For *crlet see § 677, 4. 

3. Iteratives. These add mal time to the cardinal; as, einmal once, 
gloetmal twice, breimal three times. They are adverbs as thus written. 
Tlal is actually a neuter noun and may appear as such; as, ein anbered 
iD^al another time. 

4. Fractionals. These add tel to the ordinal, beginning with britt, 
but drop one t; as, drittel third, ^itxttl fourth, Sld^tel eighth, ^^nglßftel 
twentieth. They are neuter nouns, declined after the manner of strong 
nouns of the first class (§ 97), tel being merely a weakened form of 
2^eil part; see § 673, 12. But half is i)alh (adjective) or ^ttlfte (feminine 
noun); see § 344, i. 

5. Dimidiatives. These add \)alh, commonly with inserted e, to 
the ordinal; as, britt(e)]^alb two and a half, öiert(e)f|alb three and a 
half. But one and a half is anbertl^alb (see § 160), not jh)elte]j)alb. They 
are generally indeclinable, but may be inflected strong when used 
substantively. 

6. Ordinal Adverbs. These add end to the ordinal; as, erftend 
firstly, jmeiten« secondly. 

7. Compounds with {e(b. Compounds of felb self and an ordinal 
now sound quaint, though they were not so uncommon in earlier 
periods; as, felbanber or felbgtoeit with one other, felbbritt with two 
others. The ordinal is regularly declined in accordance with the con» 
struction. These compounds may occur with the cardinal instead of 
the ordinal. 

8. Distributives. The adverb }e gives a distributive sense to nu- 
merals; as, {e ber geeinte ©ürger every tenth citizen; gtoölf Sieferungen gu {e 
gioölf $ogen twelve parts of twelve sheets each. 

PRONOUNS 

163. Under this heading the declension of the pronouns proper and 
the pronominal adjectives is included. It is not profitable to separate 
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these two classes of words, as some of the pronominals (blefcr, for ex- 
ample) are used freely as substantives or adjectives without change of 
declension. 

Personal Pronouns 

164. The personal pronouns are iä) /, bu thou, you, tt, 
[\t, c^ he, she, it. They are declined as follows: 



First Person 
Singular Plural 

N. i6) mir 

G. meiner (mein) unfer 

D. mir un« 

A. mid^ un« 



Second Person 
Singular ' Plural 
bu ilir 

beiner (bein) euer 
bir eud^ 

bid^ eud^ 



Third Person 



Singular 
nt, 
N. er 

G. feiner (fein) 
D. if)m 
A. i{)n 



/. 
fie 

if)rer 

il)r 

fie 



Plural 
n. 
ed 

feiner (fein) 
il)m 
e« 



m. f. n. 

fie 

ilirer 
il^nen 
fie' 



Also ©ie you: N. ®ie, G. 3I)rer, D. 3f)nen, A. ®ie. This is 
the third person plural fie, written with a capital and used 
for the second person. For the meaning and use of the second 
and third personal pronouns see §§ 363-366. 

I. The short forms of the genitive singular, mein, bcin, fein, are the 
older, but they seldom appear in modern prose. A short form ll^r for 
the genitive singular feminine and for the genitive plural of the third 
personal pronoun is not given in the paradigm, as it is now obsolete. 
The long forms unf(e)rcr and eu(e)rcr of the genitive plural are also 
omitted, though they may be heard colloquially and appear sometimes 
in literature. The grammarians generally reject them. 

2. The contraction 'd for ed is frequent, even in the most formal 
usage. Other shortened forms of the third personal pronoun may be 
heard colloquially; as, 'nt for il^m, 'n for i(in, ^^xCn (written also 3]Jnn 
or 36n) for 36ncn. 
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3. An old genitive c6, now replaced by fein (er), is still found in a few 
constructions. See §441, 2. 

4. For 3^X0, formed after the manner of bero (163, 2 b) and used 
sometimes in very formal address, see § 363, 4. 

Reflexives 

166. ©id^ is the only exclusively reflexive pronoun in 
German. It is used as the third personal reflexive, singular 
and plural, dative and accusative, and means himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves, and (referring to ©ic you) yourself, 
yourselves. The genitive has the same form as the personal 
pronoun. The whole third personal reflexive therefore runs: 





Singular 




m. 


/• 


n. 


G. feiner (fein) 


titter 


feiner (fein) 


D. fi(^ 


M 


[tc^ 


A. ft(^ 


rtc^ 


m 


Plural, all genders 




Plural for ®ie you 


G. ilirer 




3l)ret 


D. ftc^ 




[ic^ 


A. ft(^ 




[i<^ 



1. In the older language ftd^ was only accusative, and the datives 
il^nt, il^r, tl^nen still occur occasionally instead of fid^; as, fie fd^ien tttüa^ 
gu fud^cn itn ®rafc öor i^x she seemed to he looking for something in the 
grass before her. The genitive fein was originally reflexive only, but it 
was used very early as the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, of 
the third personal pronoun. See § 164, 3. 

2. There is no separate reflexive for the first and second persons, 
but the oblique cases of the first and second personal pronouns are 
used reflexively. For examples see §§ 248, 249. 

Possessive Adjectives 

166. Possessive adjectives correspond to the personal 
pronouns as follows: 



Pets, Fron, 


Poss, Adj. 


i* 


mein my 


bu 


bein thy, your 


er 


fein 




fie 


if)r 


' his, her, its 


e^ 


fein . 
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Pers, Pron. Poss, Adj. 

tt)ir unfer our 

il)r euer your 

fie xf)X their 

©ie 3l^r 3^owr 



167. Declension. Standing before a noun or a substan- 
tive adjective, these words are declined like the indefinite 
article in the singular and with the usual strong endings in 
the plural. The forms of mein and unfcr/for example, are: 



Singular 





m. 


/. 


n. 


m. 


/. 


«. 


N. 


mein 


meine 


mein 


unfer 


unfere 


unfer 


G. 


meine« 


meiner 


meine« 


unfere« 


unferer 


unfere« 


D. 


meinem 


meiner 


meinem 


unferem 


unferer 


unferem 


A. 


meinen 


meine 


mein 


unferen 


unfere 


unfer 








Plural 










fit. f. fi. 






ftt.f. fi. 








N. meine 






unfere 








G. meiner 




unferer 








D. meinen 




unferen 








A. meine 






unfere 





1. Unfer and euer generally drop the e of their last syllable 
or of the endings e«, em, and en; as, unfre, eure; unfre«, 
unfer«, eure«, euer«, etc. For feim instead of feinem, etc., cf. 
§ 91, 2. 

2. The possessive adjectives are sometimes preceded by blcfer, jener, 
or all. They are then commonly declined as above, but may be treated 
like an ordinary adjective in the same position. 

3. With the possessive adjectives are formed compounds, such as 
beinctmcßen, unfertig al ben, il&re«0leid^en, meincrfelt«, some of which present 
irregularities. Details must be left to the dictionary. 
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Possessive Pronouns 



168. German has three forms for the possessive not fol- 
lowed by a noun or a substantive adjective. Thus, corres- 
ponding to the adjective mein, we find meiner, ber meine, and 
ber meiniöe. The whole list is as follows, the nominative 
singular masculine being given for each word: 



meiner 


ber meine 


ber meinige mine. 


beiner 


ber beine 


ber beinige thiney yours 


feiner 


ber feine 


ber feiniöe his, its 


unferer 


ber unfere 


ber unf(e)riöe ours 


euerer 


ber euere 


ber eu(e)riöe yours 


Ü)XtX 


ber if)re 


ber iliriöe hers, theirs 


3t)rer 


ber 3t)re 


ber 3f)riöe yours 



I. The long forms, ber unferigc and bcr cueriße, are rare, bcr unfrigc 
and bcr curigc being in regular use. 

169. Declension: 

1. The words in the first column above, meiner, beiner, etc., 
are declined, like biefer (§164), with the strong endings. Thus, 
N. meiner, meine, meine«, G. meine«, meiner, meine«, D. meinem, 
meiner, meinem, A. meinen, meine, meine«, and so on, after the 
manner of biefer. Unferer and euerer commonly drop the e 
of stem or ending. See §§ 132, 2, 167; i. SJJein«, bein«, 
fein«, instead of the full form of the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular neuter, are colloquial. 

2. The last element of the possessive pronouns in the 
second and third columns above is an adjective and is 
declined weak. Thus: 



N. ber meine 

G. be« meinen 

N. ber meinige 

G. be« meinigen 



bie meine 
ber meinen 

or 
bie meinige 
ber meinigen 



ba« meine 
be« meinen 

ba« meinige 
be« meinigen 
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The remaining cases can be supplied readily. 3)cr unfcrc 
and bcr euere often drop the e of stem or ending. See §§132, 2, 
167, I. 

160. In Predicate. There is actually the possibility of 
any one of four forms of the possessive in predicate; for 
example, mein (invariable), meiner, ber meine, ber meinige (the 
last three inflected for gender and nimiber). See § 374. 
Another invariable form, meine, beine, etc., is found in older 
literature but is now obsolete. 

161. Comparison. The comparison of a possessive is of 
rare occurrence. Examples are: nun ift ba^ SWeine meiner 
afö iemafö now what is mine is more mine than ever; ber 
2)einiöfte, at the end of a letter. 

Demonstratives 

162. The demonstratives are ber, biefer, jener, felber, felbft, 
berfelbe, berienige, and fold^er. 

163. Declension of bet this, that, 

1. As an Adjective. 3)er standing before a noun has the 
same declension as the definite article (§ 90). The article 
is, in fact, the same word, differing from the demonstrative 
adjective only in the degree of emphasis (§ 377). 

(a) Owing to its greater force, the demonstrative adjective 
does not suffer the contraction with prepositions which is 
so common with the article. The lengthened forms of the 
genitive and dative (see below) are now obsolete in their 
adjective use. 

2. As a Pronoun. The declension of the pronoun ber 
differs from that of the same word as article or adjective 
with a noun in the regular use of certain longer forms, as 
follows : 
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Singular Plural 

m, f, n, ifi'J' fi* 

N. bcr bic baö bic 

G. bcffcn (be«) bcrcn (bcr) bcffcn (bcö) bcrcn or bcrcr (bcr) 

D. bem bcr bcm bcncn (ben) 

A. ben bic baö bic 

(a) For the distinction between bcrcn and btxtt of the genitive 
plural see §380. The old short forms, given in parenthesis above, 
are now infrequent, having been driven out by the newer length- 
ened forms. See § 379. !Dcd was formerly written be 6- A feminine 
genitive singular beret, not given above, is also in occasional use. 
The form bad, when contrasted with bied, occurs after preposi- 
tions governing the dative. For beffcntl&alben, beffenttoegen, etc., cf. 
§ 167, 3. 

(ft) For bero in very formal address see §363, 4. ^ero is the Old 
High German genitive plural, whose final weakened to e and then 
disappeared. 

164. Declension of btefet this and jener that. These words 
are declined alike and have the same inflection with or 
without a noun. They have the strong endings throughout, 
as shown by the declension of bicfer. 







Singular 




Plural 




m. 


/. 


n. 


m, f. n. 


N. 


bicfer 


bicfc 


bicfe« 


biefc 


G. 


btcfed 


bicfer 


biefc« 


bicfer 


D. 


btcfcm 


bicfer 


bicfem 


bicfcn 


A. 


btcfen 


bicfe 


bicfc« 


biefc . 



I. ^le^ (older spelling Meß) is frequently used for biefe« in the 
nominative and accusative singular neuter. It also occurs, when con- 
trasted with bad, after prepositions governing the dative. The genitive 
singular masculine and neuter of both btefer and {ener ends very rarely 
in en instead of ed. See § 133, 2. 

166. Selber and felift, both meaning selfy are inde- 
clinable. For their use see § 363. J)crfelbe comes from the 
same stem. 
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166. Declension of betfelbe and betriettige. These words 
are both combinations of the definite article and an adjec- 
tive, and are declined accordingly. For the meaning of ber* 
fclbc see § 382, and of bcricnigc § 383. The declension of 
bcrfelbc illustrates the declension of both words. 







Singular 




Plural 




w. 


/. 


w. 


fit, f, fi. 


N. 


berfelbc 


biefclbc 


ba^fclbc 


bicfclbcn 


G. 


be^felben 


bcrfclbcn 


bcmfclbcn 


bcrfclbcn 


D. 


bcmfclbcn 


berfclbcn 


bcmfelbcn 


bcnfclbcn 


A. 


bcnfclbcn 


bicfclbc 


ba^fclbc 


bicfclbcn 



1. A strengthened form ebenberfelbe also occurs occasionally. Notice 
the not infrequent contraction of the article with a preposition; as, 
tin fclbcn, gur fclbcn, etc. @clb, without bcr and declined as a strong 
adjective, occurs infrequently. 3)icfcr occasionally takes the place of 
bcr with both words; as, btcfcrfclbc, btcfcricmgc. 

2. From the stem fclb come also bcrfclbigc (declined like bcrfelbc) 
and fclbiQcr (declined like bicfcr). Both are now obsolete. The short 
form bcrjcne (declined like bcrjcmöc) is also obsolete. It and bcricnigc are 
both from the same stem as jener. 

167. Declension of fold^etr such, 

1. Standing alone or before a noun it is declined like 
biefer (§ 164). Occasionally it then has, in colloquial style, 
the weak ending en instead of c^ in the genitive singular, 
masculine and neuter. See § 133, 2. 

2. Following ein or fein it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 135). Thus, N. ein fold^cr, cine fold^c, 
ein fold^e«, G. eine^ fold^en, einer fold^cn, eine^ fold^en. 

3. Before ein it is undeclined. Thus, N. fold^ ein, fold^ 
cine, foId& ein, G. fold^ cine«, fold^ einer, fold^ cine«. It may. 
also be invariable before an adjective, which is then declined 
strong; see § 308, i. For fo with ein and fein, instead of 
fold^cr, see § 386. 
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Interrogatives 

168. The interrogatives are tücr, tüa«, tücld^cr, tüa« für 
ein (er). The first two are pronouns; the other two may 
be either adjectives or pronouns. 

169. Declension of tott who and ttia^ what. Both these 
words have no plural and no separate forms for the different 
genders. 

N. tüer tüa« 

G. tüeffen (toe«) toeffen (toe«) 

D. toem (no dative) 

A. toen toa« 

I. The short form toe« (older spelling toefe) is now infre- 
quent except in toe^toeQen and toe«l^alb. SBa« is often used 
after prepositions governing the dative. It frequently 
stands for urn toa«, or toarum, why. A feminine dative toer 
is exceedingly rare. SBem occurs now and then as the 
dative of toa«. 

170. Declension of totlttltt which, what. SBeld^er is regu- 
larly inflected like biefer (§ 164). It sometimes drops the 
ending e« of the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 
Before a strong noun its genitive singular occasionally takes 
en instead of e«. See § 133, 2. It is not declined before 
ein and commonly not before an adjective, which is then 
inflected strong. See fold^er, § 167, 3. SBeld^er cannot fol- 
low ein. 

171. Declension of toa^ für Ctn(et) what sort or kind of. 
SBa« für remains invariable, and toa« may be separated from 
für by intervening words in colloquial style. The declension 
of ein(er) is determined by the construction. 

I. As an Adjective. Here ein is declined like the indefinite 
article. Thus, N. toa« für ein, toa« für eine, toa« für ein, G. toa« 
für eine«, toa« für einer, toa« für eine«. Before a noun in the 
plural ein is, of course, dropped, toa« für remains invariable, 
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and the noun carries the inflection. @in is sometimes 
dropped in the singular also. See § 397. 

2. As a Pronoun. Here einer is declined with the strong 
endings, like bicfer (§ 164). Thus, N. tüa^ für einer, tea« für 
eine, h)a« für einc^ (or ein«), G. h)a« für eine«, h)a« für einer, toa« 
für eine«. The phrase has no plural. 

(a) SBcId^cr is sometimes used colloquially with toaö für instead of 
einer and with the same meaning. SEBa« für toelci^er does occur in the 
plural. 

Relatives 

172. German, like English, has no separate relative 
pronoun, but employs words which have other meanings 
and uses in this office. The words now regularly em- 
ployed as relatives are the demonstrative ber and the 
interrogatives tüeld^er, tüer, and tüa«. A few other words 
which are now infrequently used as relatives are discussed 
in § 414. 

173. 2)et and totlä^tt. These are the relatives in most 
frequent use. Both mean who, which, that, 

1. Declension of ber. In its relative use ber is declined as 
when a demonstrative (§ 163, 2) except that the genitive 
plural berer is rare. The short forms be«, ber, etc., do not 
occur in ordinary prose. 

2. Declension of toeld^er. Though tüeld^er can be either 
relative adjective or pronoun, its adjective use is much the 
less frequent. It is declined as when interrogative (§ 170) 
except that the forms of the genitive, both singular and 
plural, are infrequent in its use as a relative pronoim. The 
genitives of ber (sing, beffen, beren, beffen, pi. beren) are regu- 
larly substituted for them. 

174. SBet and ttiai^ are indefinite relatives, declined as 
when interrogative (§ 169). SBer means whoever, he who, 
and tt)a^ whatever, what, that which. 
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Indefinites 

176. It is customary and convenient to include under 
this heading words that might be divided into several differ- 
ent classes. Some of them are exclusively pronouns; the 
others are both pronouns and adjectives. 

176. Sltt ally if declined, is nearly always strong like btcfcr 
(§ 164). Before bet or a possessive adjective it is often not 
declined or, in familiar speech, appears merely in the form 
alle. After the definite article, and occasionally elsewhere, 
it is weak. 

177. Slnber other is inflected like an ordinary adjective. 

178. JBcib both is inflected like an ordinary adjective. It 
appears most often in the plural, but the neuter singular is 
not uncommon. 

179. @mer one is the numeral used as a pronoim. See 
§ 146, 2. 

180. @in toenig, ein Uf^ä^tn, both meaning a little, and ein 
paat a few are indeclinable. 

181. @intg and etlid^ some are declined like ordinary 
adjectives. 

182. Q:ttüaß (or ttia^) something and nid^t^ nothing are 
indeclinable neuters. They are used as nominatives and 
accusatives and with prepositions. 

183. ^ebetr eachy every is declined strong like bicfcr (§ 164). 
It substitutes en for c^ in the genitive singular comparatively 
often. See §133, 2. The plural is now infrequent. If 
ieber is preceded by ein, it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 135). 

184. I^egltcl^et and {ebtnebet eachy every are declined like 
icbcr. 

186. I^ebetmann everybody is always singular. It adds § 
for the genitive, the other cases being unchanged. 

186. l^emonb somebody and ntemanb nobody are always 
singular. They add Ö for the genitive, the other cases 
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remaining unchanged. Occasionally they have a fuller 
declension : 

N. Jcmanb nicmanb 

G. icmanb(c)ö memanb(c)ö 

D. icmanbcm, icmanbcn nicmanbcm, nicmanbcn 

A. iemanbcn nicmanbcn 

187. ÄCtn no, not any, feiner none, no one, Äein is an adjec- 
tive and is declined in the same way as the possessive adjec- 
tives (§ 167), having its singular like ein and its plural strong. 
Äcincr is a pronoun, declined strong like bicfer (§ 164). For 
fcim cf. § 91, 2. Äcin^ is a common contraction for fcinc^ 
in the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 

188. Solan one, they, you is an indeclinable pronoun used 
only in the nominative singular. 

189. SRand^et many (a) is treated like fold^cr (§ 167) when 
standing alone or before a noun, or after or before ein. It 
may also remain invariable, as mand^, before an adjective, 
which is then declined strong (§ 308, i). After the plural 
of the definite article it is weak. 

190. SRel^t more is indeclinable. SWcf)rcrc several is declined 
like a strong adjective in the plural. 

191. JBtel much, pi. many, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

192. SSenig little, pi. few, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

193. SBet and totlü)tt have the same declension as when 
interrogatives (§§ 169, 170). As an indefinite, iDcr means 
somebody and iDctd^cr some. 

Other Pronominals 

194. For lack of a better place, several compound indeclinable words 
are brought together here. The list might be somewhat lengthened 
by the addition of less usual words. 

I. Sdletl^anb, alletlei all kinds {of), all sorts (of) are old genitives 
used as adjectives and very rarely as substantives. 
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2. ^e^gleidften (sing.) , betgleidftett (sing, or pi.) such like are genitives in 
origin and are used as relative or demonstrative pronouns or adjectives. 

3. S)>{ehiei^glei4eii, beinei^glei^eii, etc., my kind, your kind, etc., are 
genitives in origin. Variant forms are tncinctglcld^en, bclnctglcid^cn, etc. 
cf. § 157, 3. 

4. derlei of that or such a kind is also a genitive used as a demonstra- 
tive adjective or pronoun. See § 677, 4. 

5. Unfereilti^ one of us, one like us is often not declined. Perhaps 
oftener we find unfcrcincr or unfcrcin« inflected for case in the last ele- 
ment, which is the substantive numeral einer or etn(e)«. 

VERBS 

196. Some general statements are made below before 
passing to the actual conjugation of the verbs. The weaken- 
ing of endings and other processes of leveling have brought 
about so many changes that it is best to treat the mod- 
ern verb, except in a few particulars, without reference to 
its past. 

196. Endings: 

Indicative and Subjunctive Imperative 

Sing. PL Sing. PI. 

First Person e en 

Second Person eft et e et 

Third Person et, e en 

Infinitive Present Participle Past Participle 

en enb (e)t (weak) en (strong) 

I . The ending et of the third person singular occurs only in the present 
indicative. The vowels of the old endings all finally weakened to t, but 
changes due to an old i of some endings are found in the stem vowel 
of the present indicative, imperative, and past subjunctive of some 
strong verbs. See §§ 220-222, 83, 84. 

197. Dropping of e. In poetry the e of an ending is dropped or kept 
as the meter requires. Formal, stately prose is disposed to retain it 
and familiar speech to drop it. The ordinary prose usage, lying be- 
tween these two extremes, is as follows: 

I. The ending e is often dropped in the present indicative (as, 
td^ fommO and less frequently in the past indicative. It is regularly 
kept in the subjunctive. For the imperative see the paradigms. 
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2. The c of eft and et is commanly dropped in the indicative and kept 
in the subjunctive. For exceptions when the stem of the verb ends in 
a sibilant, in b or t, in m or n preceded by any consonant except I 
or r, see §§ 212, 213, 227, 228. 

3. If the stem ends in el or er, the e of these syllables or of the in- 
flectional ending is regularly dropped under certain conditions. For 
details see § 214. 

4. If the stem ends in a vowel or f), the verb may drop the e of en, 
especially in familiar speech; as, ftreun, toix gel^, fiefel^. 

198. Forms with @ie. Though <Bte now means yoUj it is gram- 
matically only the plural of the third personal pronoun and governs 
the verb accordingly. It is given in the conjugation of l^oben below 
to show its relations, but is omitted from the other paradigms except 
in the imperative. 

199. ®t with the Past Participle. The syllable ge is regularly pre- 
fixed to the past participle of both strong and weak verbs. Exceptions 
are: 

1. Verbs in etcn and ieren and also a few other verbs of foreign origin. 
Thus, the past participles of propl^egelen, ftubleren, pofounen, and rumoren 
are propl^cgeit, ftubiert, pofaunt, and rumort. 

2. Verbs with the inseparable prefixes (§240); as, Vergangen, not 
öet)er0an0en or öergcßangen, from toerge^en. 

3. In the conjugation of the passive toorben, not getoorben, is used. 
In poetry other past participles without ge occur occasionally; as, 
fannt for gefannt, fommen for gefommen. These are survivals from the 
period when ge was not necessarily prefixed to the past participle. 

200. Principal Parts. If the infinitive, past tense, and past participle 
are known, most verbs can be conjugated according to rule. The 
present stem is found by dropping the infinitive ending. The past tense 
and past participle of weak verbs, with a few exceptions, are formed 
on this stem. Strong verbs follow different rules for these parts. 

201. Simple and Compound Tenses. Only the present and past 
are simple tenses, that is, tenses formed by changes in the stem or by 
additions to it. All the other tenses are compound, being, formed by 
the aid of the auxiliaries l^aben or fein, and toerben, as will be seen in the 
paradigms below. For the occasional use of tun as an auxiliary see 
§614,1. 

202. Past Future and Past Future Perfect. These tenses are often 
called the present and perfect conditional respectively. As the modern 
language has lost all consciousness of the origin of these forms, the cor- 
responding forms of the indicative having disappeared, it seems, on 
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the whole, best to call them the past future and past future perfect 
subjunctive, though neither these names nor present and perfect con- 
ditional are entirely satisfactory. For a summary of the uses of these 
tenses see § 662. 

Conjugation of l^abett, fein, and totthtn 

203. Owing to their use as auxiliaries, the conjugation of \)abtn, fein, 
and tocrbcn is given in full before the consideration of weak and strong 
verbs. None of the three is entirely normal in its inflection. 

204. Conjugation of l^abett. - 

Principal Parts: l^abcn, l^attc, ßcfiabt 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

la) fiabc / have id) fiabc / may have 

bu f)aft thou hast J you have bu fiabcft thou may est have 

cr l^at he has cr f)abc he may have 

h)ir fiabcn we have tüir fiabcn we may have 

\\)X l^abt you (ye) have i^x fiabet you (ye) may have 

fie (®ic) ^abcn they (you) have fie (®ic) l^abcn they (you) may 

have 

Past 

i^ \)attt I had id) f)ättc / might have 

bu l^attcft thou hadst bu f)ättcft thou mightest have 

cr fiattc he had cr f)ätte he might have 

Xm fatten we had tüir f)iitten we might have 

il^r bcittet you had \%x f)ättet you might have 

fie flatten they had fie flatten they might have 

Present Perfect 

\6) fiabe gefiabt / have had xi) fiabe gefiabt / may have had 

bu l^aft gefiabt thou hast had bu l^abeft gefiabt thou mayest 

have had 
er l^at gel^abt he has had er fiabe gefiabt he may have had 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 

tDir fiabcn gcfiabt we have had h)ir ^abcn gehabt we may have 

had 
ü)X \)abt ßcl^abt you have had x\)X \)abd gcfiabt you may have 

had 
fie fiabcn ßcfiabt they have had fie l^aben gefiabt they may have 

had 



Past Perfect 

la) fiatte gefiabt / had had iä) f)'dtit Qtt)abt I might have 

had 
bu fiatteft öel^abt thou hadst had bu l^ätteft gefiabt thou mightest 

have had 
er f)atte gefiabt he had had er f)ötte gel^abt he might have 

had 

h)ir flatten gefiabt we had had xm flatten gefiabt we might 

have had 
if)r f)attet Qefiabt you had had \fyc f)ättct gel^abt you might 

have had 
fie fatten gefiabt they had had fie flatten gefiabt they might 

have had 

Future 

\6) tüerbe l^aben / shall have xä) tüerbe fiaben / shall have 
bn tüirft l^aben thou wilt have bn tüerbeft fiaben thou wilt have 
er lüirb fiaben he will have er tüerbe fiaben he will have 

xm tücrben l^aben we shall have tüir tücrben fiaben we shall have 
if|r tücrbet l^abcn you will have tf|r tüerbet fiaben you will have 
fie tüerben fiaben they will have fie tüerben fiaben they will have 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 

xä) lüerbc ßcfiabt fiabcn / shall iä) tücrbc ßcfiabt l^abcn / shall 

have had have had 

hn )iüxx\t QÜ)abt \)abtn thou wilt bu tücrbcft öcfiabt fiabcn thou 

have had wilt have had 

cr tüirb öcl^abt ^abcn he will er tocrbc ßcfiabt fiabcn he will 

have had have had 

n)ir tücrbcn gcfiabt \)abtn we tüir tücrbcn gcfiabt l^abcn we 

shall have had shall have had 

x\)x tücrbet gcfiabt fiabcn you will i\)v tücrbct gcfiabt l^abcn you will 

have had have had 

fie tücrbcn öcfiabt l^abcn they will fie tücrbcn gel^abt l^aben they will 

have had have had 



Past Future (Subjunctive) Past Future Perfect 

iäj tüürbe l^aben / should have xä) tüürbc öcfiabt fiabcn / should 

have had 
bu tüürbeft fiaben thou wouldst bu tüürbcft ö^l^abt fiabcn thou 

have wouldst have had 

er tüürbc fiabcn he would have er tüürbe öcfiabt fiabcn he would 

have had 

tüir tüürbcn l^aben we should tüir tüürben ßcfiabt fiaben we 
have should have had 

x\)X tüürbct fiaben you would x\)X tüürbet qii)abt fiabcn you 
have would have had 

fie tüürben fiabcn they would fie tüürben Qcfiabt {)abcn they 
have would have had 

Imperative 

^abe (bu) have {thou) \)abtt ix\)x) have (you) 

l^abcn @ic have (you) 
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Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

(ju) f)abtn to have gehabt (ju) fiabcn to have had 

Present Participle Past Partidple 

l^abcnb having gcl^abt had 

1. The pronoun ©ie you is given above with the 
present tense, in parenthesis, and with the imperative 
to show its grammatical relations. It is omitted else- 
where, and will be omitted from all later paradigms except 
with the imperative. The pronouns bu and i^r are in- 
serted above in parenthesis with the imperative, and the 
preposition ju with the infinitives, to show their position 
when used. They will be omitted from all the later 
paradigms. 

2. The forms \)abtn tüir, b^tbc cr, and bctbcn fie are often 
given with the imperative, but as they are really subjunc- 
tives (§ 530), they are omitted here. On the other hand, 
l^abcn ®tc, though likewise a subjunctive in origin, is now 
undoubtedly felt as an imperative and is therefore included 
in the paradigm. The c of {)abct (imperative) is often 
omitted, and l^ab' may occur instead of l^abc in colloquial 
style. 

3. ^aben is almost a normal weak verb. If it were entirely regular, 
it would have l^abft, l^abt, l^abtc instead of l^aft, f)at, l^attc. The modified 
vowel of the past subjunctive is also unusual for a weak verb; but 
see § 216, 2. 

206. Translations. It is a question whether English translations 
should be given for the forms of the verb in any of the paradigms. 
Those used above are the conventional ones, but they are inadequate 
and may often prove misleading, particularly with the subjunctive. 
The English equivalents of the German verbal forms will be made 
more evident in the discussion of the moods and tenses in the 
Syntax. 
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206. Conjugation of feitt. 

Principal Parts : fein, tear, gctücfcn 



Indicative 

1 


Present 


Subjunctive 


/ am, etc. 
id^ bin 
bu bift 
crift 




/ may be, etc. 
id) fci 
bu 4ei(e)ft 
cr fci 


tt)ir finb 
i^r fcib 
fic finb 


Past 


tt)ir fcicn 
ifir feict 
fic fcicn 


/ wasy etc. 
id^ n)ar 
bu toarft 
txtoax 




/ might be, etc. 
xä) tt)ärc 
bu tüöreft 
cr tüärc 


h)ir toaxtn 
x\)x n)ar(c)t 
fic tt)arcn 




tt)ir tüärcn 
i^r tüörct 
fic lüärcn 


/ have been, etc. 


Present Perfect 

I may have been, etc. 


id^ bin öett)cfcn 
bu bift öctt)cfcn 
er ift öctt)cfcn 




id) fci öctücfcn 
bu fci(c)ft öclDcfcn 
cr fci öctücfcn 


tt)ir finb gctocfcn 
il^r fcib gctocfcn 
fic finb flctocfcn 




tüir feien gemefen 
ifir feiet öCtücfen 
fic feien öcmefcn 


/ had been, etc. 


Past Perfect 

I might have been, etc. 


id^ toax öctt)efen 
bu tt)arft ßetücfen 
er toar flctocfcn 




id^ tüärc getüefen 
bu tüärcft getücfen 
cr tt)äre öctücfen * 
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Indicative 

/ had been, etc. 

xm tüarcn gctoefcn 
il^r ti)ar(c)t ßctücfcn 
fie tüaren ßctücfcn 

/ shall he, etc. 

\i) tücrbc fein 
bu tüirft fein 
er tüirb fein 

tüir tüerben fein 
il^r tüerbet fein 
fie tüerben fein 



Past Perfect 



Subjunctive 



Future 



I might have been, etc, 

tüir tüftren getüefen 
ifir tüöret getüefen 
fie tüören getüefen 

/ shall he, etc. 

id& tüerbe fein 
bu tüerbeft fein 
er tüerbe fein 

tüir tüerben fein 
if)r tüerbet fein 
fie tüerben fein 



Future Perfect 



I shall have been, etc. 

iii) tücrbe getüefen fein 
bu tüirft ßetücfen fein 
er tüirb getüefen fein 

tüir tüerben getüefen fein 
il^r tüerbet getüefen fein 
fie tüerben ßetüefen fein 



/ shall have been, etc. 

iäj tüerbe getüefen fein 
bu tüerbeft getüefen fein 
er tücrbe getüefen fein 

tüir tüerben getüefen fein 
if)r tüerbet getüefen fein 
fie tüerben getüefen fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should be, etc. 

id) tüürbe fein 
bu tüürbeft fein 
er tüürbe fein 

tüir tüürben fein 
il^r tüürbet fein 
fie tüürben fein 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have been, etc. 

id) tüürbe gemefen fein 
bu tüürbeft getüefen fein 
er tüürbe getücfen fein 

tüir tüürben getüefen fein 
il^r tüürbet getüefen fein 
fie tüürben ßetücfen fein 
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Imperative 
fci be fcib be 

fcicn @ic be 



Present Infinitive 
fein be 

Present Participle 
fcienb being 



Past Infinitive 
fictocfcn fein to have been 

Past Participle 
fiCtDcfcn been 



1. The omission of c of the ending occurs often in bu feift 
and il^r tüart and sometimes elsewhere. 

2. The conjugation of fein is actually pieced together from three 
different stems, as is the case in English with the inflection of be. Other 
forms than those found in the paradigm no longer exist for two of the 
stems, though an imperative singular bid occasionally occurs in older 
literature. Additional forms of iDcfcn (besides toav, etc., and getoefen 
above) are not quite so rare. The substantive infinitive 2Bcfcn being is 
still a noun in good standing. Instead of (id^ or cr) \oax there occurs 
occasionally (id^ or cr) toad, preserving, like was in English, the old d of 
the past tense. 

207. Conjugation of werben. 

Principal Parts : tocrbcn, tDurbc, ö^^orbcn 



Indicative 

/ become^ etc, 

vS) tDcrbc 
bu toirft 
cr toirb 

h)ir tDcrbcn 
if)r tDcrbct 
ftc tDcrbcu 



Present 



Subjunctive 

/ may become^ etc, 

xä) toerbc 
bu toerbcft 
er toerbc 

n)ir toerbcn 
i^r tDcrbct 
ftc toerben 
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Indicative 

/ became, etc, 

id) tDurbe or toarb 
bu tDurbcft or toarbft 
cr tDurbc or toarb 

n)ir tourbcn 
i^r tDurbet 
ftc murbcn 



Past 



Subjunctive 

/ might become, etc. 

X(i) lüürbc 
bu lüürbcft 
er toürbc 

tüxx tDürbcn 
x\)x toürbct 
ftc tDürbcn 



Present Perfect 

I have become, etc, I may have become, etc, 

\i) bin gctDorben id^ fci gctDorbcn 

bu bift öelüorbcn bu fci(c)ft ßctoorbcn 

er ift getDorben cr fei öetoorben 

xm finb öctDorbcn Xoxx feien öctoorben 

x\)x feib 0en)orben x\)x feiet getDorben 

fie finb getDorben fie feien ßetoorben 

Past Perfect 

I had become, etc, I might have become, etc, 

x6) n)ar getDorben id^ tDöre 0en)orben 

bu toarft getDorben bu n)öreft getDorben 

er mar getDorben er toäre getDorben 



n)ir toaren getDorben 
x\)x tt)ar(e)t öetDorben 
fie toaren öetoorben 

/ shall be, etc, 

xi) merbe toerben 
bu tt)irft toerben 
cr tt)irb toerben 



Future 



xoxx tDören öetDorben 
xfyc toftret öetDorben 
fie tDären ßcmorben 

/ shall be, etc. 

x6) toerbc toerben 
bu toerbeft tocrben 
er merbe toerben 
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Indicative 

/ shall be, etc. 

h)ir tDcrben tocrbcn 
il^r tDcrbct tocrbcn 
ftc toerbcn tocrbcn 



Fulure 



Subjunctive 

/ shall be, etc. 

h)ir tDcrbcn lüerben 
il^r iDcrbct tocrbcn 
ftc iDcrbcn tocrbcn 



Future Perfect 



I shall have been, etc. 

id) iDcrbc öclüorbcn fein 
bu toirft öclüorbcn fein 
er n)irb gclüorbcn fein 

lüir toerbcn ßctoorbcn fein 
if)r lücrbet öetoorben fein 
fic toerben ßelüorben fein 



/ shall have been, etc. 

td^ toerbe getoorben fein 
bu toerbeft öetoorben fein 
er toerbe gelüorben fein 

h)ir toerben getüorben fein 
il^r toerbet ßetoorben fein 
fie werben ßetoorben fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should become, etc. 

la) tDürbe lüerben 
bu tDürbeft toerben 
er lüürbe toerben 

h)ir Würben tuerben 
i\)x Würbet toerben 
fie lüürben tuerben 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have become, etc. 

i^ tüürbe getDorben fein 
bu tDürbeft getDorben fein 
er n)ürbe getDorben fein 

tüxx mürben getDorben fein 
if)r Würbet getüorben fein 
fie tDürben ßetoorben fein 



Imperative 

toerbe become iDerbet become 

toerben Sie become 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

toerben to become Qttüoxbtn fein to have become 

Present Participle Past Participle 

toerbenb becoming getDorben become 
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I. SBcrbcn is almost a normal strong verb. The second forms of the 
past indicative singular, loarb, toarbft, toarb, are due to a former dis- 
tinction between the vowels of the past singular and plural. See §232. 
They are the older forms and are still frequently found in literature, 
though superseded by tourbc, tourbcft, tourbc in ordinary speech. The 
past participle is tDorbeti with the passive and occasionally elsewhere. 
See § 238. 

Conjugations of Verbs 

208. There are in German two conjugations of verbs, 
the strong and the weak (also called the old and the new). 
The principal difference between the two is in the formation 
of the past tense and the past participle. In the strong con- 
jugation the past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of the root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
In the weak conjugation the past tense is formed by an 
addition to the root, without a change of the vowel; the 
past participle adds (e)t, also without changing the vowel. 
Minor differences between the two conjugations are men- 
tioned in connection with the paradigms below. The weak 
conjugation, being the simpler, will be taken up first. See 
§ 206 for the translations into English given in the paradigms 
below. 

Weak Conjugation 

209. The endings to be added to the stem are those 
given in § 196. The past tense, however, prefixes t to 
the personal endings, or ct if the stem of the verb ends in 
b or t, or in m or n preceded by a simple consonant ex- 
cept I or r. See § 213. It may also prefix ct to these 
endings after other stems in poetry and in elevated prose. 
The past indicative and subjunctive are alike. The usual 
auxiliary is l)abm, but a number of verbs have fein. An 
example of each of these ways of inflection is given 
below. 
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210. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with tjaita. 
Principal Parts: loben, lobte, gelobt 



Indicative 


Present 


Subjunctive 


/ praise, etc. 




/ may praise, etc. 


X(i) lobe 




td^ lobe 


bu lobft 




bu lobeft 


er lobt 




er lobe 


mir loben 




h)ir loben 


ibr lobt 




tbr lobet 


fte loben 


Past 


fie loben 


/ praised, etc. 




/ might praise, etc. 


td^ lobte 




id& lobte 


bu lobteft 




bu lobteft 


er lobte 




er lobte 


mir lobten 




h)ir lobten 


tbr lobtet 




ibr lobtet 


fie lobten 




fie lobten 



Present Perfect 

I have praised, etc. I may have praised, etc. 

id& bttbe gelobt \i) babe gelobt 

bu baft gelobt bu babeft gelobt 

er bat gelobt er babe gelobt 

lüir baben gelobt mir baben gelobt 

ibr babt gelobt ibr babet gelobt 

fie baben gelobt fie baben gelobt 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Past Perfect 

I had praised, etc. I might have praised, etc. 



id) f)attc gelobt 
bu f)attcft gelobt 
er l^atte gelobt 

toir fatten gelobt 
il)r f)attet gelobt 
fie I)atten gelobt 

/ shall praise, etc. 

x^ toerbe loben 
bu n)irft loben 
er toirb loben 

n)ir totxbtn loben 
ii)x Werbet loben 
fte n)erben loben 



i6) l^ötte gelobt 
bu l^fttteft gelobt 
er l^ätte gelobt 

n)ir f)ötten gelobt 
xf)x l^ättet gelobt 
fie l&ötten gelobt 



Future 



I shall praise, etc. 

id) totxht loben 
bu n)erbeft loben 
er toerbe loben 

mir toerben loben 
if)r Werbet loben 
fie n)erben loben 

Future Perfect 



I shall have praised, etc. 

la) n)erbe gelobt f)aben 
bu n)irft gelobt i)abtn 
er n)irb gelobt ^aben 

mir toerben getobt I) a ben 
it}x merbet gelobt I) a ben 
fie toerben gelobt ^aben 



/ shall have praised, etc. 

xii) toerbe gelobt fiaben 
bu toerbeft gelobt fiaben 
er totxbt gelobt l^aben 

n)ir toerben gelobt fiaben 
i^r toerbet gelobt fiaben 
fie toerben gelobt l^aben 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should praise, etc. 

xi) tDürbe loben 
bu toürbeft loben 
er n)ürbe toben 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have praised, etc. 

xi) toürbe gelobt l^aben 
bu Mrbeft getobt, l^aben 
er mürbe getobt fiaben 
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Subjunctive 
Fast Future Fast Future Ferfect 

I should praise, etc, I should have praised etc. 

toir mürben loben toir toürben getobt l&aben 

ibr toürbet loben ibr Würbet gelobt baben 

fie loürben loben fie mürben gelobt böben 

Imperative 

lobe praise Iob(e)t praise 

loben Sie praise 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

loben to praise gelobt b^ben to have praised 

Present Participle Past Participle 

lobenb praising gelobt praised 

I. The e of the imperative plural is often dropped, lobet 
and lobt being both very common. The e of the imperative 
singular may be dropped in colloquial style, thus, lob' 'for 
lobe. For the rules for the omission or retention of e else- 
where see § 197. For the inflection with stems showing 
special peculiarities in the use of e see §§ 212-214. 

211. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with fein. 

Principal Parts : folgen, folgte, gefolgt 



Indicative 


Fresent 


Subjunctive 


I follow, etc. 




/ may follow , etc. 


ici& folge 




td& folge 


bu folgft 




bu folgeft 


er folgt 




er folge 


toir folgen 




toir folgen 


ibr folgt 




ibr folget 


fie folgen 




fie folgen 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 




Past 


I followed J etc. 


I might follow, etc. 


\ä) folgte 


xi) folgte 


bu folgtcft 


bu folgteft 


er folgte 


er folgte 


toir folgten 


mir folgten 


il^r folgtet 


il)r folgtet 


fie folgten 


fie folgten 


Present Perfect 


I have followed^ etc. 


/ may have followed, etc. 


\i) bin gefolgt 


xi) fei gefolgt 


bu btft gefolgt 


bu fei(e)ft gefolgt 


er ift gefolgt 


er fei gefolgt 


mir finb gefolgt 


mir feien gefolgt 


if)r feib gefolgt 


i^r feiet gefolgt 


fie finb gefolgt 


fie feien gefolgt 



Post Perfect 
I had followed, etc. I might have followed, etc. 

xi) mar gefolgt xi) more gefolgt 

bu marft gefolgt bu märeft gefolgt 

er mar gefolgt er mftre gefolgt 



mir maren gefolgt 
il)r mtar(e)t gefolgt 
fie maren gefolgt 

/ shall follow, etc. 

xi) merbe folgen 
bu mirft folgen 
er mirb folgen 



Future 



mir mören gefolgt 
i^r möret gefolgt 
fie mören gefolgt 

/ shall follow, etc, 

x6) merbe folgen 
bu merbeft folgen 
er merbe folgen 
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Indicative 

/ shall folloWy etc, 

n)ir n3crben folgen 
il^r Werbet folöcn 
fie tüerben folgen 



Future 



Subjunctive 

/ shall follow, etc. 

toir n)erben folgen 
il^r totxhtt folgen 
fie merbte folgen 



Future Perfect 
I shall have followed, etc. I shall have followed, etc. 



id) merbe gefolgt fein 
bu n)irft gefolgt fein 
er n)irb gefolgt fein 

n)ir toerben gefolgt fein 
il^r toerbet gefolgt fein 
fie toerben gefolgt fein 



xij n)erbe gefolgt fein - 
bu merbeft gefolgt fein 
er n)erbe gefolgt fein 

n)ir toerben gefolgt fein 
i^r merbet gefolgt fein 
fie totxbtn gefolgt fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should follow, etc. 

iii) n)ürbe folgen 
bu toürbeft folgen 
er toürbe folgen 

toir toürben folgen 
xi)X toürbet folgen 
fie mürben folgen 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have followed, etc. 

id) toilrbe gefolgt fein 
bu toürbeft gefolgt fein 
er toiXxht gefolgt fein 

n)ir toürben gefolgt fein 
i^r mürbet gefolgt fein 



folge follow 



fie mürben gefolgt fein 
Imperative 

folöWt follow 
folgen ©ie follow 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

folgen to follow gefolgt fein to have followed 

Present Participle Past Participle 

folgenb following gefolgt followed 
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I. For the retention or omission of c of endings see under 
loben above. The forms of the intransitive verbs with fein 
must not be confused with the passive. Thus, id^ bin ficfolfit 
means / have followed y not / am followed. This corresponds 
to the few verbs which still occasionally take he in English; 
as, / am come, they are arrived, etc. 

212. Stems ending in a Sibilant. These regularly retain the e of 
the ending eft. The present indicative runs thus: 

IdJ tange / dance, etc. idj reife / travel, etc. 

bu tangeft bu reifeft 

er tangt er reift 

The rest of the verb has the regular conjugation. The contracted forms 
(bu) tangt and reift are not infrequently used, especially in conversation, 
instead of (bu) tangeft and reifeft. 

213. Stems ending in b, t, m, or n. Verbs with stems ending in b, t, 
or in m or n preceded by a single consonant except I or r, regularly 
have e before ft and t, as follows: 





Present Indicative 


Id^ rebe / talk, etc. 
bu rebeft 
er rebet 


id) geid^ne / draw, etc. 
bu geid^ncft 
er geid^net 


h)ir reben 
il^r rebet 
fie reben 


mir geid^nen 
il^r geid^net 
fie geid^nen 




Past Indicative 


id^ rebete 

bu rebeteft, etc. 


id) gcid^nete 

bu geid^neteft, etc. 




Past Participle 


gerebet 


gegcid^nct 



The remaining forms can easily be supplied. Forms without the e 
sometimes occur with stems in b and t; thus, reb'ft or rebft, reb't or 
rebt, aufgerid^t' for aufgcrid^tet, etc. After stems ending in n belonging 
here, the accepted spelling is that given in geid^ncn above, but Germans 
often say, and sometimes write, er geidjent, id^ geidjente, gegeid^ent, etc. 
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214. Stems ending in el and et. Verbs with such stems occasion- 
ally keep the e of these syllables and also of the ending; as, (td^) toarv» 
btlt, loanbere, etc. Their ordinary inflection is, however, the following: 

Present Indicative 
id) l^anble / act, etc. id) toanbre I wander, etc. 



bu l^anbelft 
er l^anbelt 

mir l^anbeln 
tl^r l^anbelt 
fie l^anbeln 



bu manberft 
er manbert 



mir manbem 
il^r toanbert 
fie manbem 

Past Indicative 

id) toanbcrte 

bu toanberteft, etc. 

Imperative 
]^anb(e)Ie, li>Qnb(e)re l^anbelt, loanbert 

l^anbeln ^it, loanbern @ie 



id^ l^anbelte 

bu I^Qtibelteft, etc. 



Participles 



l^anbelnb, gel^anbelt 



tDanbemb, gemanbert 



The infinitives are l^anbeln and )t)Qnbem. The present subjunctive com- 
monly keeps the e of the ending throughout, while the e of the final 
syllable of the stem may or may not be dropped; as, id^ l^anb(c)Ie, bu 
]^anb(e)Ieft, etc. The past subjunctive is like the past indicative. The 
rest of the conjugation can be readily supplied. 

Irregular Weak Verbs 

216. The irregular weak verbs in addition to l^aben are: 
I. The following, which have e in the present stem and a in the 
past indicative (but not in the past subjunctive) and past participle: 

Infinitive 

brennen hum 

fennen know 

nennen name 

rennen run 

fenben send 

toenben turn 

Both fenben and toenben are often entirely regular. 



Pq 


\st 


Past Participle 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 




brannte 


brennte 


gebrannt 


fannte 


fennte 


gefannt 


nannte 


nennte 


genannt 


rannte 


rennte 


gerannt 


fanbte 


fenbcte 


gefanbt 


loanbte 


menbete 


gemanbt 
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2. The two following, which show greater irregularities in their 
principal parts: 

Infinitive , Past Past Participle 

Indicative Subjunctive 

bringen bring brad^te bräd^te gebrad^t 

benfen think badete bttd^te gebadet 

3. Fünfen seem, which has the past indicative and subjunctive beud^tc 
and the past participle gebeud^t. It may also be regular. From the past 
beud^te has been developed an infinitive bcud^ten and a corresponding 
present. Other vagaries of the word must be left to the dictionary. 

The Modal Auxiliaries and toiffen 

216. J)ürfcn, fönncn, mögen, muffen, fotten, and n)iffen are 
known as past-present verbs. Their present has the form 
of a strong past, while their past, infinitive, and participle 
are weak and were developed later. SBoHen is of different 
origin but now exhibits the same general peculiarities. They 
may be all classed as irregular weak verbs. Their principal 
parts are: 

Fast Past Participle 

Indicative Subjunctive 



Infinitive 



bürfen be allowed 


burfte 


bürfte 


geburft 


fönnen can 


fonnte 


fönnte 


gefonnt 


mögen may 


mod^te 


möd^te 


gemod^t 


muffen must 


mußte 


müfete 


gemußt 


fotten shall 


foKte 


foKte 


gefoHt 


tDoHen will 


tüOÜtt 


tDoIlte 


gesollt 


toiffen know 


tüU^tt 


tDüfete 


gemußt 



217. Conjugation. The present singular presents special 
peculiarities, but the rest of the conjugation of these verbs 
is entirely regular according to the principal parts just given. 
As shown above, all except fotten and iDoHen have the modi- 
fied vowel in the past subjunctive. Only tüoHen and tDtffen 
form an imperative. The present participle, though little 
used (with the exception of lüiffenb), is entirely regular. 
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id^ barf 
bu barf ft 
er barf 

tüir bürfcn 
if)r bürf t 
fic bürfcn 



fann 

fannft 

fann 

fönncn 

fönnt 

fönncn 



id) bürfc fönne 



td^ burftc fonntc 



Present Indicative 

mag mufe fott 
magft mufet fottft 
mag muß foK 

mööcn muffen fotten 
mößt müßt foHt 
mögen muffen fotten 

Present Subjunctive 
möge muffe fotte 

Past Indicative 
mod^te mußte fottte 



h)ttt 

mittft 
h)itt 

motten 

mottt 

motten 



loeife 
toeifet 

meto 

miffen 

mißt 

miffen 



iä) bürfte 



Pa^/ Subjunctive 
fönnte möd^te müßte fottte 



motte miffe 



mottte mußte 



mottte müßte 



motte 



Imperative 

mott(e)t miffe 



motten @le 



miffet or mißt 
miffen ©ie 



bürfenb 



Present Participle 
fönnenb mögenb müffenb fottenb mottenb miffenb 



The other tenses are: Pres. Perf. Ind. iä) \)abt ßeburft, 
ßefonnt, etc., bu f)aft geburft, gefonnt, etc.; Pres. Perf. Subj. 
td& 1^'abe geburft, gefonnt, etc., bu I)abeft geburft, gefonnt, etc.; 
Past Perf. Ind. id& ^atte geburft, gefonnt, etc.; Past Perf. 
Subj. xä) l^ötte geburft, gefonnt, etc.; Fut. Ind. iä) merbe bürfen, 
fönnen, etc., bu mirft bürfen, fönnen, etc.; Fut. Subj. iä) merbe 
bürfen, fönnen, etc., bu merbeft bürfen, fönnen, etc.; Fut. Perf. 
Ind. td^ merbe geburft f)aben, etc., bu mirft geburft l)abtn, etc.; 
Fut. Perf. Subj. id) merbe geburft i)abtn, etc., bu merbeft geburft 
\)abtn, etc.; Past Fut. id^ mürbe bürfen, fönnen, etc.; Past 
Fut. Perf. id^ mürbe geburft \)abtn, etc. For the use of the past 
participle in compound tenses see §§ 482, 2 a and 483. 
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218. With Dependent Infinitive. If the modal auxiliaries 
(but not iDiffcn) occur with a dependent infinitive, they sub- 
stitute their infinitive for their past participle in compound 
tenses. The tenses primarily concerned are the present 
perfect and past perfect, both indicative and subjunctive. 
As the construction with a dependent infinitive occurs so 
often that it may be called the normal one, this change of 
inflection needs careful attention. In the following synopsis, 
in which, for the sake of convenient reference, all the com- 
pound tenses of bürfen are given, the sign indicates the 

usual position of the dependent infinitive. 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 
Id^ f)abc bürfen id^ f)abc bürfen 

Past Perfect 
\6) ^atte bürfen id& f)ötte bürfen 

Future 
\i) toerbe bürfen id^ toerbe bürfen 

Future Perfect 
\i) merbe I)aben bürfen \ä) toerbe l^aben bürfen 

Past Future 
id& tDürbe bürfen 

Past Future Perfect 
id& lüürbe I) a ben bürfen 

I. The future perfect and the past future perfect are 
included here, as is customary, but their actual existence 
in ordinary speech is questionable. Other verbs, notably 
laffen, may also substitute the infinitive for the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries. See §§ 662, 663. 
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The origin of this construction is in dispute, but whatever 
it may be, the substituted form is now cleariy felt as an 
infinitive. 

Strong Conjugation 

219. The past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of the root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
For details see § 234. A list of the strong verbs is given 
in § 236. The usual auxiliary is l^abcn, but a number of 
verbs have fein. An example of each of these ways of inflec- 
tion is given below. 

220. Present Tense. Most strong verbs are conjugated 
in the present indicative and subjunctive exactly like weak 
verbs. About one third of them, however, change the vowel 
of the second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive, as follows: 

1. Those having a as the vowel of the present stem modify the a 
in the two forms mentioned. The only exceptions are fd^aKcn, fd^affcn, 
and a few other verbs which take weak forms in part. See the list in 
§ 236 for the meanings and for further details about the inflection of 
these verbs and of others mentioned below. For the cause of this change 
see § 196. 

2. I^Qufen, f auf en, and fto^en also modify the vowel in the same way. 
In older literature fönttnft and fömmt occur not infrequently, though 
they are now rare. 

3. Verbs with short e in the present stem take i in the second and 
third person of the present indicative. Those with long c in the present 
stem are variously treated: (a) ®cbcn, ncf)incn, and treten change the e 
to I. (b) 53efe]^Ien, empfelfilen, gefd^el^en, lefcn, fd^eren, fcF)en, and ftefilen 
change the e to ie (that is, to long i). (c) iBetoegen, geficn, gcncfcn, \)thtn, 
pflegen, and toeben keep the e unchanged. ?öfc^en and gebären, formerly 
spelled with e in the present stem, change to i and ic respectively in 
the two forms. For the cause of these changes see § 196. 

4- SUegen, fried^en, and a few similar verbs have, in addition to the 
usual regular forms for these two persons (as, bu Piegft, er fliegt), older 
and rare forms in eu (as, bu fleugft, er Peugt). 

5. The verbs making these vowel changes aJso commonly drop the 
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e of the endings in these two persons, often quite contrary to the usage 
with weak verbs. For details see §§ 226, 226. Notice the doubling 
of the consonant in nitntnft, nimmt, tritt[t, tritt to show that the i is 
short. 

221. Past Tense. The first and third person singular 
of the indicative add no endings. The subjunctive adds c 
in these persons and modifies the stem vowel throughout, 
if possible. For the cause of this modification see § 196. 

1. The consonant of the stem is sometimes doubled or made single 
to show the quantity of the stem vowel. ?cibcn, fd^ncibcn, and ftcbcn 
change b to tt in the past tense and past participle; as, litt, gelitten, 
from leiben. Other consonant changes in the past tense or past participle 
(such as occur in gießen, gog, ßcgogen) are confined to individual verbs. 
The past indicative occasionally added the ending e for the first and 
third person singular in older literature; as, iö) \ai)t. 

2. In older German many verbs had two vowels in the stem of the 
past indicative, one for the first and third person singular, the other 
for the second person singular and the whole plural. The subjunctive 
had the vowel of the plural. In modern German one of these two vowels 
has, as a rule, prevailed for the whole of the indicative and subjunctive. 
In a few cases, however, the vowel of the past participle has crowded 
into the past tense; in a few others the verb has changed its principal 
parts to agree with another verb. Survivals of older usage still occur 
in double forms for a few verbs, such as ]j)ob, l)ub, fc^toor, fc^tour, ftanb, 
ftunb, but even then the same vowel runs through both the singular 
and the plural. See the verb list in § 236. The subjunctive, especially 
in poetry, is more disposed to have double forms than the indicative. 
Notice also the past of toerben, § 207. 

222. Imperative. Strong verbs originally had no ending 
for the singular of the imperative, but the practice of adding 
t, after the manner of weak verbs, is on the increase, and 
both forms are now common with most strong verbs. The 
c is therefore added in parenthesis in the paradigms below. 
Verbs that make the change from c to i or ic in the present 
indicative (§ 220, 3) carry this change over to the singular 
of the imperative and do not add c ; as, gib, lic^. Those that 
have a second form in cu in the indicative (§ 220, 4) also 
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have double forms in the imperative singular; as, flieg (c) 
and fleug. Strong verbs seem to drop the e of the impera- 
tive plural less frequently than weak ones. 

I. ©c^cn has the double imperative singular ficl^ or ficl^. Other 
verbs of the same type very rarely add the c. Sometimes the change 
from c to i or ic is not carried over to the imperative singular; as, 
^clfc, fcl^c, etc., for the far more usual ]j)Uf, ficlj), etc. 

223. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with t^abtn. 

Principal Parts: fingen, fang, gefungen 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
I sing, etc, I may sing, etc. 

la) finge td& finge 

bu fingft bu fingeft 

er fingt er finge 

mir fingen mir fingen 

xi)x fingt if)r finget 

fie fingen fie fingen 

Past 
I sang, etc. I might sing, etc. 

\^ fang id^ fönge 

bu fangft bu föngeft 

er fang er fönge 

mir fangen mir föngen 

il)r fangt ilir fanget 

fie fangen fie fangen 

Present Perfect 

I have sung, etc. I may have sung, etc. 

id^ I)abe gefungen id& {)abe gefungen 

bu baft gefungen bu babeft gefungen 

er bat gefungen er babe gefungen 
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Indicative 

/ have sung, etc, 

tDir l^abcn öcfungcn 
il^r I)abt gcfungcn 
fie l)abcn öcfungcn 

/ had sung, etc, 

id) I)attc öcfungcn 
bu l^attcft gefungcn 
er {)atte gefunöen 

tDir {)atten öefungen 
il^r l^attet öefungen 
fie l^atten öefungen 

/ shall sing, etc. 

id& mcrbe fingen 
bu mirft fingen 
er iDirb fingen 

mir iDerben fingen 
ibr Werbet fingen 
fie iDerben fingen 



Subjunctive 
Present Perfect 

I may have sungj etc. 

tDir böben gefungen 
ibr böbet gefungen 
fie bciben gefungen 

Past Perfect 

I might have sung, etc. 

\6) bötte gefungen 
bu bötteft gefungen 
er \)'aiit gefungen 

iDir batten gefungen 
ibr böttet gefungen 
fie bötten gefungen 



Future 



I shall sing, etc. 

id) merbe fingen 
bu merbeft fingen 
er merbe fingen 

mir werben fingen 
ibr Werbet fingen 
fie Serben fingen 



Future Perfect 

I shall have sung, etc. I shall have sung, etc. 

x6) merbe gefungen baben id) merbe gefungen baben 

bu iDirft gefungen baben bu merbeft gefungen baben 

er mirb gefungen baben er merbe gefungen bctben 



mir werben gefungen b^ben 
ibr merbet gefungen b^ben 
fie merben gefungen bciben 



mir merben gefungen baben 
ibr merbet gefungen bciben 
fie merben gefungen bciben 
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Past Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should sing, etc, 

id& mürbe ftttöen 
bu lüürbeft ftttöen 
er lüürbe fittgen 

h)tr tt)tirbett ftttöen 
if)r lütirbet fingen 
fie tDürben fingen 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have sung, etc. 

xä) tt)tirbe öefnngen l^aben 
bn tt)tirbcft gefnngen l^aben 
er tt)ürbe öefnngen I)aben 

tDir mürben gefungen I)aben 
il)r mürbet gefungen I)aben 
fie mürben gefnngen I)aben 



Imperative 

fing(e) sing finget sing 

fingen ®ie sing 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

fingen to sing gefnngen l^aben to have sung 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fingettb singing gefnngen sung 

I. The usual dropping of e of the indicative endings is 
shown here. For the general rules for the omission or 
retention of e see § 197. Strong verbs showing special 
peculiarities of inflection in stem or ending are discussed in 
§§ 225-228. For the (e) of the imperative singular see 
§ 222. Instead of the full form of the imperative plural, 
forms without e in the ending, as fingt, are not uncommon. 

224. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with fein. 

Principal Parts: fommen, fam, gefommen 



Indicative 


Subjunctive 




Present 


/ come, etc. 


I may come, etc. 


xij !omnte 


xij f omme 


bu Tomntft 


bn f omnteft 


er f omntt 


er f otntne 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 




Present 


/ come, etc. 


I may come, etc. 


tt)ir f ommcn 


mir fommen 


il^r f ommt 


il^r f ommet 


fie f ommcn 


fie fommen 




Fast 


/ came, etc. 


I might come, etc. 


idS) tarn 


\d) fame 


bu f amft 


bu fämeft 


cr tarn 


er fame 


mir f amen 


mir fämen 


if)r famt 


ü)x fömet 


fie famen 


fie fämen 




Present Perfect 


/ have come, etc 


I may have come, etc. 


vi) bin gefommen 


idS) fet gefommen 


bu bift gefommen 


bu fei (e) ft gefommen 


er ift gefommen 


er fei gefommen 


mir finb gefommen 


mir feien gefommen 


il^r feib gefommen 


il^r feiet gefommen 


fie finb gefommen 


fie feien gefommen 




Past Perfect 


/ had come, etc. 


I might have come, etc 


x6) mar gefommen 


xdl) märe gefommen 


bu marft gefommen 


bu möreft gefommen 


er mar gefommen 


er märe gefommen 


mir maren gefommen 


mir mören gefommen 


i{)r mar(e)t gefommen 


il)r märet gefommen 


fie maren gefommen 


fie mären gefommen 
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Indicative 

/ shall comCy etc, 

iä) tDcrbc f ommcn 
bu iDirft fommen 
cr mirb fommen 

mir iDcrbcn !ommen 
xf)x iDcrbct fommen 
fie loerben fommen 



Subjunctive 



Future 



I shall come, etc. 

id) loerbe fommen 
bu merbeft fommen 
er merbe fommen 

loir loerben fommen 
xf)x loerbet fommen 
fie merben fommen 



Future Perfect 

I shall have come, etc. I shall have come, etc, 

i(S) loerbe gefommen fein id) loerbe gefommen fein 

bu loirft gefommen fein bu loerbeft gefommen fein 

er mirb gefommen fein er loerbe gefommen fein 



n)ir loerben gefommen fein 
il^r loerbet gefommen fein 
fie loerben gefommen fein 



h)ir iD'erben gefommen fein 
i\)x iDerbet gefommen fein 
fie werben gefommen fein 



Fast Future (Subjunctive) 

/ should come, etc, 

id) iDürbe fommen 
bu mürbeft fommen 
er loürbe fommen 

mir loürben fommen 
i\)x Würbet fommen 
fie mürben fommen 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have come, etc, 

id) mürbe gefommen fein 
bu mürbeft gefommen fein 
er mürbe gefommen fein 

mir mürben gefommen fein 
i\)X mürbet gefommen fein 
fie mürben gefommen fein 



Imperative 

fomm(e) come fommet come 

fommen ©ie come 
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Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

fommcn to come gcfommcn fein to have come 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fommcnb coming gefommcn come 

I. For the omission of t, etc. see comments under the 
paradigm of ftuöen. 

226. Verbs with Modified Vowel in the Present Indicative. The 

present indicative of such verbs (§220, i, 2) runs: 

ic^ l)altc / holdf etc. ic^ laufe / r«», etc. 

bu iöltft bu Iftufft 

cr ^ttlt cr läuft 

toir l^altcn toir laufen 

i^r galtet \\)x lauft 

fie galten fie laufen 

The remainder of the verb shows no special peculiarities. Notice that 
verbs thus modifying the vowel do not add t in the third person singular 
if the stem ends in t. 

226. Verbs that change e to i or ie. The present indicative and the 
imperative of such verbs (§220, 3) run: 

Present Indicative 

ic§ effe / eat, etc. ic^ fel^e / see, etc. 

bu ißt or iffeft bu fte^ft 

er ißt er fielet 

toir effen tolr feigen 

tl^r efet i^r fel)t 

fte effen fte feigen 

Imperative 
16 effet field feilet 

effen <Ste felfien @ie 

The rest of the conjugation of such verbs shows no special peculiarities. 
Both forms of the second person singular, ißt and iffeft, are common. 
If the stem ends in t, another t is not added in the third person 
singular (§228). For variant imperatives, such as effe, fiel^e, \t\)t, etc., 
see § 222, i. 
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227. Stems ending in a Sibilant. Strong verbs that do not change 
their vowel in the present indicative regularly follow the model of weak 
verbs and retain the c of the ending eft in the present indicative and 
elsewhere. Thus, from beigen bitCj and gießen poufy come: Pres. Ind. 
and Subj. bu bcifecft, öicßeft; Past Ind. bu biffcft, goffcft; Past Subj. bu 
^Ufcft/ ßöffcft- Contracted forms, such as bu bcifet, may also occur in 
the present indicative but very rarely elsewhere. If the vowel of the 
present indicative is modified or undergoes the change from e to i or 
ic, contraction in this form is very common, as illustrated by bu ißt 
above, but is unusual elsewhere. 

228. Stems ending in b or t. The few stems ending in t with modified 
a in the present indicative follow the model of f)alttn (§ 226). Stems 
ending in t preceded by c have regularly only one t in the third person 
singular if they also change the e to t ; as, er fid^t, birft, from fechten figfU, 
bet [ten burst. lOaben load has bu Ittbft and er Ittbt. Other stems ending 
in b or t commonly run as follows in the present and past indicative. 

Present Indicative 

i(f) pnbe / find, etc. id) gleite / glide, etc. 

bu pnbeft bu gleiteft 

er pnbet er gleitet 

toir finben toir gleiten 

il^r Pnbet i^r gleitet 

fie finben fie gleiten 

Past Indicative 

Id^ fanb Id^ glitt 

bu fanb(e)ft bu glltt(e)ft 

er fanb er glitt 

tolr fanben tolr glitten 

lljir fanbet l^r glittet 

fie fanben fie glitten 

The rest of the inflection of such verbs offers no special difficulties. 
The e of eft is very often dropped in the past indicative and rarely 
in the present. The e of et is occasionally dropped, especially in older 
literature, ks flnb't or flnbt for flnbet. 

Irregular Strong Verbs 

229. For fein see § 206, and for mrhtn § 207. The irregularities of 
other strong verbs, with the exception of tun, are indicated in the^list 
in §236. 
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230. Conjugation of tun do. This verb, which is often used col- 
loquially as an auxiliary (§ 614, i) in parts of Germany and occasionally 
in literature also, drops the c of the infinitive. Its present indicative 
runs: ic^ tu(c), bu tuft, cr tut, toir tun, i^r tut, fie tun, and the imperative: 
tu(c), tut, tun ©ic. The present subjunctive inserts the c, as, id^ tue, bu 
tueft, loir tuen, etc. The past indicative has the vowel of the old past 
plural. It runs: id& tat, bu tatft, etc., the subjunctive being td^ ttttc, bu 
tftteft, etc. 

I. There is also another past indicative with the vowel of the old 
past singular. Thus, id^ tot, bu ttttft, cr tot, etc. This looks like a sub- 
junctive but is actually based on the Middle High German form tete 
with modern spelling. It is the usual form for the past when used as 
an auxiliary. 

Verbs Partly Strong and Partly Weak 

231. A number of verbs formerly strong are wholly weak in modern 
German. Others are in a transition state. The latter may be roughly 
classified as: i. Strong when intransitive, weak when transitive. 2. 
Both inflections existing side by side, but the one less common than the 
other or restricted to special meanings. 3. With only part of the strong 
forms in use now. The verb list in § 236 will give illustrations. A few 
formerly weak verbs have become completely strong and are included 
in the verb list without comment. A very few others (fragen, for ex- 
ample) have some strong forms in use by the side of the more frequent 
weak ones. 

Classification of Strong Verbs 

232. In Old High German the strong verb might present four varia- 
tions of the vowel of the root. That is, the present, the past singular 
(§ 221, 2), the past plural, and the past participle might have different 
stem vowels, though only part of the verbs actually had all these pos- 
sible variations. The changes in the vowel of the root were due to 
vowel gradation, or ablaut, which has already been discussed briefly 
in § 86. By grouping them according to the vowels presented in the 
four stems mentioned, the old strong verbs fall into six classes or grada- 
tion series. To these is added a seventh class, consisting of verbs which 
once formed their past by reduplication, but which assumed the 
appearance of other strong verbs as early as the Old High German 
period. 

233. Classes in Old High German. By dropping all minor details 
these seven classes may be represented in their Old High German 
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form as follows, the infinitive being given as representing the present 
for convenience in comparison with the modern verb: 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



Infinitive Past Sing. Past PI. Past Participle 
I ci (c) i i 

to OU (Ö) U 

i (c) a u u (0) 

e a ä 

e a S e 



a uo uo a 

Two subdivisions, according as the past had ia or io. 

The vowels in parenthesis were found in some of the verbs of the 
series indicated. These represent differences due to the operation of 
other laws of sound. Thus, to illustrate, verbs of the third class had i 
in their infinitive and in the whole of the present and u in their past 
participle if their stem ended in a nasal + a consonant. Otherwise 
they had i in the present singular, c in the infinitive and present plural, 
and in the past participle. Examples are bintan (now Mnben) and 
^clfan (now l^clfcn). 

234. Classes in Modem German. These classes have assumed the 
following form in modern German, the distinction between the past 
singular and plural having been obliterated (except as explained in 

§221, 2): 

Infinitive Past Past Participle 

1. ci ic (I) ic (i) 
Thus, treiben, trieb, getrieben ; gleiten, glitt, geglitten. 

2. ie 

Thus, biegen, bog, gebogen. ?ttgen and (be)trügen have tt, and a few others 
have au in the infinitive. 

3. t (e) a u (0) 

Thus, blnben, banb, gebunben; bdfen, l^alf, gel^olfen. See the comment 
about the third class in the paragraph above. A few of the verbs be- 
longing here now have the vowel of the past participle in the past tense. 
Thus, quellen, quoll, gequollen. 

4. e a 

Thus, treffen, traf, getroffen. ?Öfc§en now has ö and a few others have tt 
in the infinitive, kommen is the result of several changes. The a of 
the past tense is usually long. In a few cases the past tense has the 
same vowel as the past participle; as, feieren, fd^or, gefd^oren. 
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5. e a e 

Thus, geben, ^ah, gegeben. The a of the past tense is long. 33ttten, 
liegen, and fi^n also belong here now. 

.6. a u a 

Thus, fo^ren, fu^r, gefahren. The vowel of the past tense is long except 
in mad^fen and mafd^. 

7. In this class the past tense has ie (that is, long i) except in 
fangen, fangen, and ge^en, which have I (§8, 3). The past participle 
has the same vowel as the infinitive except with gelten. Thus, fallen, ftcl, 
gefallen; fangen, fing, gefangen; gelten, ging, gegangen. 

235. These classes are of historic interest but are of questionable 
practical value in grouping the modern strong verb, as not a few verbs 
have shifted their class, to say nothing of those which have become 
wholly weak. There are also more anomalies than those commented 
on above. 

List of Strong Verbs 

236. This list is intended to contain the verbs with strong 
forms in the German of to-day. It could not be made abso- 
lutely complete without becoming too complicated for ready 
use. Very rare forms are therefore left to the dictionary, 
where, in fact, the whole list belongs, rather than to the 
grammar. . 

The present infinitive, the past indicative and past subjunctive, 
and the past participle of every verb are given. The second and third 
person singular of the present indicative and the second person singular 
of the imperative are also given when they show peculiarities. A dash 

indicates that the forms so marked are regular ( that is, like those 

of the weak conjugation) . Forms in parenthesis are unusual. 



Infinitive 2d a^d^Sing- ^^^t Ind. Past Sub j. Imper. Past Part. 

hadtn bake bttdft, bä(ft hul bttfe gebatfen 

also weak except in past participle 
«Hftren only in gebären, which see 

htftf^ltn com- befiel^Ift, befallt befähle befiel^I befol^ren 

mand befiehlt befolgte 
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Infinitive 



Present 
ad and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



(efleiffett see fletffen 
l^egiimett begin — 



i^egann 

ieiffen bite (iff 

Hergett conceal Mrgft, birgt Harg 

httfttn burst birft, Mrft hatft 

bcrftcft, berftet borft 

bemegen induce (eloog 

in other senses weak 

Hiegen bend bog 

bieten oßer 
binben bind 
bitten beg 
btafen blow 
bleiben remain 
bleiil(en bleach 



(beutft, beut) hoi 

banb 

hat 

Mttf(ef)t,blöft bUed 
blieb 

bant 



begänne 

begönne 

btffe 

bttrge 

bürge 

bttrfte 

börfte 

belDdge 

bdge 

bdte 

bttnbe 

bttte 

bliefe 

bliebe 

bltd^e 



birg 
birft 



(beut) 



intransitive often, transitive always, weak 



braten roast brötft, brät briet 
breiigen break brid^ft, brid^t brailt 
«beil^en only in gebei^en, which see 
«berben only in tierberben, which see 
bingen engage bmtg 



briete 
brttd^e 



bttnge 



bridj 



also weak, commonly so in past subjunctive 



bref 4en thresh brif d^(e) ft, brif d^t braf 4 


(brttf*e) 




(brof*) 


bröfd^e 


«brieten only i 


n tierbrie^en, which see 




bringen press 


brang 


bränge 


empfel^Ien rec- 


empficljllft, empfahl 


tmpWt 


ommend 


empfiel^lt 


empföble 


effen eat 


tff(ef)t, ißt af! 


ttge 


fal^ren drive 


fttbrft, ftt^rt fttftr 


TOre 


^aUtnfall 


fttHft, föHt pel 


pcle 


fangen catch 


fttngft, fttngt png 


finge 


^täiitn fight 


Pd&tft, fi*t fo4t 


föd&te 


«fel^Ien only ir 


L befehlen and empfel^Ien, 


which see 


fivhtnfind 


f anb 


fttnbc 


fledtten twine 


Pid&tft, fli«t f[o«t 


flöd^te 


fleiften apply 


m 


fliffe 



brifd^ 



16 



fl*t 



mt 



begimnen 

gebiffen 
geborgen 

geborften 

belogen 

gebogen 

geboten 

gebnnben 

gebeten 

gebtafen 

geblieben 

gebUii(en 

gebraten 
gebrodten 



gebnnge« 
gebrofdicn 



gebmngen 
em^fol^Ien 

gegeffen 

gefal^ren 

gefaOen 

gefangen 

gefönten 

gefnnben 

gef[oii(ten 

geflifTett 
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Infinitive 



Present 
2d and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



fliegctt fly ( flcugft, fleugt) 

fliel^en flee ( fieud^ft, fleud^t) 

fliegen flow ( fieufeeft, fleußt) 
fragen ask (frögft, fragt) 
generally weak throughout 



gebicrft, gebiert 
gibft, gibt 



treffen eat friff(ef)t, frifet 

frieren freeze 

gären ferment 
gebären hear 
geben give 

gebeil^en thrive 

ge^en go 

gelingen succeed 

only in third person 
gelten he worth giltft, gilt 



ffog 

(fnig) 

frafi 
fror 

gör 
gebar 
gab 
gebiel^ 

ging 
gelang 

gart 

genai^ 
genoß 
gefc^aft 



genefen recover 

genießen enjoy 

geff^el^en gefd^ief;t 
happen 
only in third person 
*geffen only in tiergeffen, which see 
geniinnen win gemann 

gießen pour (geufecft, geufet) goß 
«ginnen only in beginnen, which see 

gleiten güd^ 

resemble 
transitive usually weak 
gleiten glide 
glimmen gleam 
graben dig 



gräbft, grübt 



greifen seize 
l^alten hold 
l^angen hang 
l^auen hew 
^eben raise 

l^eißen hid, call 



l)ältft, l)ält 
^ftngft, l)öngt 



flöge 
flö^e 
flöffe 
(früge) 



(fleug) 

(fleu4) 

(fleufj) 



fröfee fri6 

fröre -- 

göre 

gebäre 

göbe 

gebiel^e 

ginge 

gelänge 



gälte 

gölte 

genüfe 

genöffe 

gefd&äljie 



geflogen 
geflogen 
gefloffen 
gefragt 

gefreffen 

gefroren 

gegoren 

geboren 

gegeben 

gebiel^en 

gegangen 

gelungen 

gegolten 

genefen 

genoffen 

wanting gefil(e^en 



gebier 
gib 



gilt 



getoänne gewonnen 

getoönne 

göffe (geu6) gegoffen 



glici&e 



glitt 


glitte 


glomm 


glömme 


grub 


grübe 


gtiff 


ötiffe 


^ielt 


l)iclte 


^ittg 


l)inge 


^ieb 


l)icbc 


^oh 


pbe 


f)ub 


f)übe 


«ieß 


bieße 



gegrillten 



geglitten 

geglommen 

gegraben 

gegriffen 

gel^alten 

gel^angen 

gel^auen 

gehoben 

geMßen 
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III 



Infinitive 



Present 
2d and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



Reifen help Wfc ^«ft ftalf 



feifeii chide 
(iefen choose 



Kff 



Sülfc 

Kffc 
föfe 



^tlf geholfen 



gefiffen 
gelofen 



same word as (urett, but less common 



fiftnmett press 



Homm flömtne 



usually weak except in J^eHemmeti 
(Ueben cleave lUh 

generally weak 

(Ummen climh 

(tingen sound 



flöbe 



hteifen pinch 
htei^iett pinch 
often weak 
(Dtnmen come (fommft^fommt) lam 
fdeil(eit creep (frcud^ft^freuc^t) tto^ 
(ihren choose 
laben load 
laffen let 
laufen run 
leiben süßer 
leil^en lend 
lefen read 
liegen lie 



Ittbft, mbt 

mff(ef)t, \m 

Ittufft, Ittuft 



Iief(ef)t, lieft 



(lomm 


flömtne 


Hang 


dünge 




flünfie 


Jttiff 


(niffe 


hti^p 


(nippe 


(am 


fttme 


(ri)4 


fröd^e 


(Dt 


(ore 


lub 


lübe 


aefi 


ließe 


lief 


liefe 


(itt 


litte 


riet 


Vit\)t 


lai^ 


löfe 


lag 


läge 



((reud&) 



lie« 



gekommen 

gehoben 

gedommen 
gedungen 

ge(niffen 
ge(ui^pen 

ge(ommen 

ge(riKl(en 

ge(oren 

gelaben 

gelaffen 

gelaufen 

gelitten 

geliel^en 

gelefen 

gelegen 



*lieren only in öerUcrcU; which see 

fingen only in gelingen and mifflingen, which see 



VoSa^tn extin- Iifd^(e)ft,Iifd^t lofüt 
guish 

transitive weak 
Ifigen lie (leugft; leugt) log löge 

maftlen grind (mtt^Ift, mtt()It) (muftl) (müljile) 

very seldom strong except in past participle 

meiben avoid mieb miebe 

mtXltnmilk (milfft, milft) moil mölfe 

also weak 
meffen wea^wfß miff(ef)t, mifet maff mttfee 

miffUngen /ai/ mi^ang mißlänge 

only in third person 



löfd^e lifd^ gelofc^en 



(leug) 



(milf) 
mi6 



gelogen 
gemalzten 

gemieben 
gemoKen 

gemeffen 
mißlungen 
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Infinitive 



Present 
ad and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



nel^mett take nimmft, nimmt na^ttt 
«nefen only in genefen, which see 
«niesen only in genießen, which see 

pfeifen whistle pfiff 

Pflegen foster pflog 

usually weak (Pflofi) 

preifen praise ptiei^ 

quellen gush quiUft, qutUt (fnoU 

transitive weak 
rillten avenge (rinft) 

rarely strong except in past participle 
raten advise rtttft, rttt riet 

tith 

riff 

ritt 



nttl^me 



reiben rub 
reiffen tear 
reiten ride 
tittfitn smell 
ringen wring 

rinnen run 

rufen call 



(reud^ft, reud^t) rod^ 

rang 

rung 
rann 



rief 



faufen drink fttufft, fttuft f off 

fangen suck fog 

filtaffen create f<Huf 

with other meanings usually weak 

fd^aOen sound fd^oK 

«fd^el^en only in gefdfte^en, which see 

f d^eiben part fc^ieb 

fd(einen shine fc^ien 

fdtelten scold fd^iltft, fd^tlt fc^alt 



fd(eren shear 
fd^ieben shove 
fd(ieffen shoot 

f d^inben flay 
fd^lafen sleep 
Waqtn strike 
f d^leid^en sneak 



fd&icrft, fc^lcrt fd^or 
fdjob 

(fd^eufecft, f*o6 

f«eu6t) 



ff^unb 

wmt, \mn f^uef 

fd&lööft, f^lttfit fc^lug 

f4Ii4 



Pfiffe 
Pflöge 

priefc 
qudne 

(rdd^) 

riete 

riebe 

riffe 

ritte 

rik^e 

rttngc 

rünge 

rttnnc 

rönne 

riefe 

föffe 

föge 

f*üfe 

fd^dae 

fd^iebe 

fd^iene 

fd^ttlte 

fd&ölte 

fd&öre 

fd^öbe 

fd&öffe 

fd^ünbe 
fd&Iiefe 
fd&lüße 
fd^Iid^e 



nimm genommen 



gepfiffen 
gepflogen 



quin 



(reud^) 



fd^ilt 



gepriefen 
gequoKen 

gerod^en 

geraten 

gerieben 

geriffen 

geritten 

gerodten 

gerungen 

geronnen 

gerufen 
flef offen 
gefogen 
gefdtaffen 

gef^ollen 

gefd(ieben 
gefd(ienen 
gefd(o{ten 



fd^ier gefd(oren 

gefd(oben 

(f*eu6) gef hoffen 



gefd(unben 
gefd(lafen 
gefdtlagen 
gef^lid^ 



LIST OF STRONG VERBS 



ind jd Si 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Impn. 



fdiWfeii whtl — MHIf 

MlrtÖ« slü ■ Mii6 

fftBtftn i(i^ __— fi^ioff 

(«lic^n tA«J ((i^leugfft, Mini 

WUufit) 
fi^Iingta sling f^lonB 

fi^mdiCH »kU f0mi(jeft, fifpiniits 
Fitmilit 
transitive usually weak 

^^nanbtn snort MHab 

fdduiteH c«/ fi^aitt 

fdinltbeii snort fi^aob 

fUltauitu screm — ft^rob 

iHfttdtabe fi^ridfl.fifiTiilt fArof 

transitive weak 

fdjrcibenaTifc — Wtltb 

fdirci« icc^am ~ fifirlt 

frfireiJtnjJrjiie f*riM 

f^naTCfl tu> (f^lsierFt, fiQlnoi 

purale fifiWltrl) 

fruition 6e fifitoitfl 

ntmJ 

transitive occa^onally weak 
f<fincn» iwe/; f4n)illFt,fi4n>tatf4woII 

transitive weali 
fitniininen — - 



f*ltffe gcf4llff» 

i*li[le gtfiHllffti 

l^lflffe atf^Ioff» 

(4l6|fe (f«leu6) gefiDlofTtR 



f^ianflt — 
f*mtfft - 



fdönöbt 

f*nitte 

(4nök 



fifiritte 
[(^iDteee 



fdiwinti» ii 



fi^tnörcii xwiTir 

fef(ra see 
fdnie 
ficbcnioä 
also weak 



m% (i£t)t 

bin, bift, ift 



iofwitttitti 

fitpntunb 
f^lxuHb 

f^UUttfl 

fifttaor 

f*ttiut 
("6 



fittDämmc 
fifttDömnw 
fi^iuanl» 
ft^wünbt 

fillsilnec 
fiblDBte 
fifituüte 



gtfAlBafl» 
gef4mtf[tn 
gcfi^molicii 



fltfdpxiibcii 
StfAniltcn 
Stfibnoben 
flefArobca 

flCf«tM(tB 



gcfi^ricbeii 
gtfi4r{»n 
gefAtittcn 
Btf^mottn 

flcfi^taleg«! 



gcf^mollnt 
gcfi^niciin' 

Btft^iDunbtn 

acfAnunBtn 

ge(4wciTtn 

gefeften 
geneftn 
fltfottm 
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, - .^. Present 

^"^'»^^ ad and 3d Sing. 

{innen 5»»^ 

(Inlen sink 

{innen think 

filien sU 

freien spit 

fliinnen spin 

f^leigen split 

finred^en speak fprid^ft, fprid^t 
^ptUf^tn sprout (fpreußeft, 

fpreußt) 

f^ringen spring 

fte^en stick ftid^ft, ftid^t 
ftecfen stick ftid ft, ftid t 

usually weak 
fielen stand 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



(teilen steal ftic^ft, ftie^It 



fteigen mount 

ftetien die ftirbft, ftirbt 



ftielien disperse 
ftinfen stink 



ftoffen push 
ftreid^en stroke 
fhretten contend 
tun do 
tragen carry 
treffen Hit 
tttihtn drive 



ftö6(cf)t,ftö6t 



tuft, tut 
trttflft, tröflt 
triffft trifft 



fang 
fan! 
fann 

faft 
f^ann 

fl»o6 

f^rang 

fta« 

ftal 

ftanb 
ftunb 

mi 
mi 

ftieg 
ftara 

ftoh 

ftanf 

^nf 

fticft 

ftri« 

ftritt 

tat 

trug 

traf 

trieii 



fange 
fttnfe 
fttnne 
fdnne 

fttße 

fptee 

fpttnne 

fpdnne 

fpUffe 

fprttd^e 

fpröffe 

fprttnge 

ftjtd^e 

ftttfe 

ftttnbe 
ftünbe 

mit 
mit 

ftiege 

ftttrbe 

ftürbe 

ftabe 

ftttnfe 

ftünfe 

ftieße 

ftrid^e 

ftritte 

tjtte 

trüge 

träfe 

triebe 



gefnngen 

gefunlen 

gefmtnen 

gefeffen 

gef^jieen 

gef^mtnen 

gef^Jliffen 

fprid^ gef^riKl^en 

(fpreu6) gefinroffen 



m 

ftid 



ftirb 



gefangen 

geftiKl^en 

geftiKfen 

geftanben 



ftiel^t geftul^len 



geftiegen 
geftoriben 

geftniben 
geftunfen 

geftoften 

geftrid^en 

geftritten 

getan 

getragen 

getroffen 

getrieiben 



triff 
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Infinitive 



Present 



ad and 3d Sing. 

treten tread trittft, tritt trat 

ttttftndrip (trcufft, treuft) troff 

trinfett drink tra«! 

trunf 

ttuqtn deceive trog 

t>tt\ttthtn spoil Derbirbft, K»erbarli 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



öcrbirbt 



transitive weak 
totxMtfitn vex 



t)tthtofi t)erbrdffe 



tfttqt^ttt forget öcröiff(cf)t, kiergaff 

Dcrgifet 

kierlieren lose 

toadiicngrow lDttd^f(ef)t, 



to ftgen weigh 

toaiditnwash lDttfd^(e)ft, 



kierlor 


öcriörc 


toudi» 


iDüd^fc 


tooq 


todge 


toufd^ 


toüfd^e 



tottfd^t 



toeliett weave 



loolb 



«loegett only in Ibetoegett, which see 

toeid^ett yield toid^ 

toeifen show ttiiei^ 

toerlieii sue loirbft, toirbt toarib 

toerbett become toirft, n)irb )oarb 

tourbe 
toerfen throw lolrfft, loirft ttiarf 



toiegett weigh 
toinben wind 



toog 
toanh 



«toinnett only in getoinnen, which see 

seilen accuse jle^ 

iitfitndraw (acud^ft, gcud^t) jog 
5)oingett force $)oang 



iDdbe 

tDtd^e 

loicfe 

tojtrbe 

iDürbc 

toürbc 

tottrfc 
iDürfc 
iDöge 
iDttnbe 

gtcl&c 

gÖflC 

gtBänßc 



träte 


tritt 


getreten 


tröffe 


(treuf) 


getroffen 


trttnfe 




getrunfen 


trün!e 






tröge 




getrogen 


öerbörbe 


berbirb 


berborben 


öerbürbe 







berbr offen 



bergttge bergig bergeffen 



kierloren 
^etoad^fen 



getoogen 
getoafd^en 

getooben 



getoid^en 

getoiefen 

iDirb getoorben 

getoorben 

iDirf getoorfen 



getoogen 

getounben 

gesichert 

(geud^) gesogen 

gcätoungen 
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Passive Voice 

237. The passive is formed in German by combining the 
past participle of a verb with the auxiliary tüerben. The 
participle remains unchanged throughout the whole conjuga- 
tion. SBcrbcn is inflected as in § 207 except that its past 
participle is toprben, not gctDorbcn. Concerning the transla- 
tions into English below see § 205. 

238. Conjugation of the Passive. 



Indicative 

/ am praised, etc. 

i(i) toerbc öclobt 
bu tüirft örfobt 
er h)irb gelobt 

tüir tüerbcn öelobt 
i{)r tocrbct gelob t 
fic toerbcn gelobt 



Subjxmctive 
Present 

I may be praised, etc. 

i(i) tocrbc gelobt 
bu tocrbeft gelobt 
er toerbe gelobt 

h)ir toerben gelobt 
ibr toerbet gelobt 
fie toerben gelobt 



Past 



I was praised, etc. 

iä) tourbe (or toarb) gelobt 
bu tDurbeft (or toarbft) gelobt 
er tourbe (or toarb) gelobt 

h)ir tourben gelobt 
ibr tDurbet gelobt 
fie tDurben gelobt 



/ might be praised, etc. 

xä) tDürbe gelobt 
bu toürbeft gelobt 
er toürbe gelobt 

toxx toürben gelobt 
ibr tDürbet gelobt 
fie toürben gelobt 



Present Perfect 

I have been praised, etc. I may have been praised, etc. 

id) bin gelobt toorben \ä) fei gelobt h)orben 

bu bift gelobt toorben bu fei(e)ft gelobt toorben 

er ift gelobt toorbeu er fei gelobt toorben 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 
I have been praised, etc. I may have been praised, etc. 

xm finb gelobt tüorbcn toir fcicn gelobt toorbcn 

if)t fcib gelobt toorben i{)r fcict gelobt toorben 

fie finb gelobt toorben fie feien gelobt toorben 



Past Perfect 



I had been praised, etc. 

x6) toar gelobt toorben 
bu toarft gelobt toorben 
er tear gelobt toorben 

toir toaren gelobt toorben 
i{)r h)ar(e)t gelobt toorben 
fie toaren gelobt toorben 



/ might have been praised, etc. 

xij to ore gelobt toorben 
bu toftreft gelobt toorben 
er toöre gelobt toorben 

toir toören gelobt toorben 
\iß toäret gelobt toorben 
fie toören gelobt toorben 



/ shall be praised, etc. 

xi) toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toirft gelobt toerben 
er toirb gelobt toerben 

toir toerben gelobt toerben 
il^r toerbet gelobt toerben 
fie toerben gelobt toerben 



Future 

I shall be praised, etc. 

xij toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toerbeft gelobt toerben 
er toerbe gelobt toerben 

toir toerben gelobt toerben 
\fyc toerbet gelobt toerben 
fie toerben gelobt toerben 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been praised, etc. I shall have been praised, etc. 



xij toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toirft gelobt toorben fein 
er toirb gelobt toorben fein 



xi) toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toerbeft gelobt toorben fein 
er toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 
I shall have been praised, etc. I shall Jiave been praised, etc, 

Xoxx tücrben gelobt tüorben fein \m tücrben gelobt toorbcn fein 
x\ß tocrbct gelobt toorbcn fein i{)r tocrbct gelobt toorbcn fein 
fic tocrbcn gelobt toorben fein fie toerbcn gelobt toorben fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should he praised, etc. 

xij tour be gelobt toerben 
bu Mrbeft gelobt toerben 
er toürbe gelobt toerben 

Xoxx toürben gelobt toerben 
if)r toürbet gelobt toerben 
fie tDürben gelobt toerben 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have been praised, etc. 

xij tour be gelobt toorben fein 
bu toürbeft gelobt toorben fein 
er toürbe gelobt toorben fein 

toir toürben gelobt toorben fein 
x\fc toürbet gelobt toorben fein 
fie toürben gelobt toorben fein 



Imperative 
be praised 

/toerbe gelobt toerbet geIobt\ 
\ toerben ©ie gelobt / 



or 



fei gelobt feib gelobt 
feien ©ie gelobt 



Present Infinitive 
gelobt toerben to be praised 

Present Participle 
(See subsection 2 below) 



Past Infinitive 

gelobt toorben fein to have been 
praised 

Past Participle 
gelobt praised 



Future Participle 
ju lobenb to be praised, etc. 

I. The imperative with toerben is rare, the forms with 
fein being in almost universal use; an infinitive with fein 
is also very common. The forms with fein are survivals 
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from the time when both fein and tocrben were used to make 
the passive. See § 494. 

2. A present participle (gelobt iDerbenb) is so exceedingly rare that it 
is entirely omitted from the paradigm, as is also a past participle with 
toorbcn (gelobt toorbcn). 

3. For the meaning and use of the future passive participle (also 
called the gerundive), as in bie gu fürc^tenbe ©cfal^r the danger to be feared, 
see § 683, 4. 

4. For the past participle in some idiomatic constructions akin to 
the passive see § 686, 3 a. 

5. A passive is formed in German not only with transitive verbs 
but also with some intransitives. See §§ 491, 492. 

Quasi-Passive 

239. German has also the full inflection of fein with the 
past participle of a verb. For lack of a better term this 
may be called the quasi-passive. It runs as follows: 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
I am compelled, etc, I may he compelled, etc, 

i(^ bin öcgtDunöcn id^ fei öcstüuuöcn 

Past 
I was compelled, etc. I might be compelled, etc. 

\i) tüar öcstüuuöcn id^ tüäre ö^S^unöen 

Perfect 
I have been compelled, etc. I may have been compelled, etc. 
\6) bin öejtüunöen öctücfen \i) fei öestüungen ö^tüefen 

The rest of the inflection can be easily supplied after the 
manner of the forms just given. 

I. In their regular modern use these forms express the 
state or condition of the subject, but they are often con- 
founded with the real passive or substituted for it. See 
§§ 493, 494. 
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Verbs with Inseparable Prefixes 

240. The prefixes be, cut (or cmp), er, ^t, ber, and get are 
always inseparable and unaccented, as is also miß except 
in rare instances (for which see § 498). For their meaning 
see § 668. SBiber, when used as a verbal prefix, is also insep- 
arable. T)uxä), ijinttx, über, um, unter, tüieber, and boll are 
sometimes separable, sometimes inseparable; for details see 
§§ 500-502. For compound prefixes see § 503. If conju- 
gated with an inseparable prefix, the verb receives the accent; 
the past participle does not take ge; and gu, if used with 
the infinitive, must precede the prefix. Otherwise the inflec- 
tion of the verb is not altered, though in some cases the 
auxiliary, f)Ciben or fein, is changed owing to a change in the 
meaning of the verb caused by the prefix. 

I. If gc is the prefix of the verb, it is, of course, kept in the past 
participle; as, gcftanben from flcftcl^cn. This is the same in form as the 
participle of the simple verb; as, geftanben from \ttf)tn. The sense must 
show which participle is intended. 

241. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with fjobtni 

bett)o{)nen occupy. 

Principal Parts: betool^nen, ben)of)nte, beh)o{)nt 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

Fast 
\ä) betüofinte id^ beh)of)nte 

Present Perfect 

id^ \)abt betüof^nt \ä) {)abe betüofint 

Past Perfect 

id) f)atte beh)o{)nt id^ {)ätte beh)of)nt • 

Future 
id) tüerbe beh)o{)nen idi) toerbe betooljinen 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 

td^ iDerbe belDo^t ^aben id^ xotttt betDo^nt b^ben 

Past Future 
td^ tDürbe betDO^nen 

Past Future Perfect 
td^ tDürbe betDO^nt ^aben 

Imperative 

bctDolinc bcn)of)n(c)t 

bch)of)nen ®ic 

Present Infinitive Past In^tive 

benwl^nen, lu bemofinen ben)o()nt I)Qben 

Present Participle Past Participle 

bciDoIinenb beh)ot)nt 

242. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with fein: 
entflictien flee. 

Principal Parts: entfKet)en, entflof), entflofien 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
\i) entflicfie id^ entflielie 

Past 
\^ entpol) id& entflöge 

Present Perfect 
\ä) bin entflofien id^ fei entflolien 

Past Perfect 
\6) toar entflofien id) tüöre entflofien 

Future 
id^ tüerbe entflief)en id^ toerbe enlflieljcn 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 
iä) toerbc cntfIot)cn fein id) tücrbc cntfIof)cn fein 

Past Future 
xä) tüürbe entflie{)en 

Past Future Perfect 
x(i) tüürbe entflofien fein 
Imperative 

entflieKO entfliefiet 

entflief)en @ie 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

entflief)en, gu entfliefien entfIot)en fein 

Present Participle Past Participle 

entfliefienb entflofien 

Verbs with Separable Prefixes 

243. A number of words, mostly adverbs and prepositions 
in their ordinary relations, are used with verbs as separable 
prefixes. For details about these words see §§ 499-503. 
They have the chief accent and sometimes precede and some- 
times follow the verb. Owing to their influence upon the 
meaning of the compound, they may cause a change in the 
auxiliary, f)aben or fein, used in compound tenses. Otherwise 
they have no effect on the conjugation of the verb. The 
only thing to be considered is the varying position of the 
separable prefix. 

244. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with l^aben: Qn»" 
fangen begin. 

Principal Parts: anfangen, fing an, angefangen 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

id) fange an id^ fange an 
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Indicative 



Subjunctive 



Past 



i(i) fittö an 



iä) fittöc an 



Present Perfect 
id) t)abc angefangen iä) ^abt angefangen 

Past Perfect 
id) f)atte angefangen xdS) {)ätte angefangen 



id^ toerbe anfangen 



Future 

xiij tüerbe anfangen 



Future Perfect 
\i) tüerbe angefangen {)aben \i) tüerbe angefangen l^aben 

Past Future 
id^ tüürbe anfangen 

Past Future Perfect 
\^ tüürbe angefangen l^aben 

Imperative 

fang(e) an fanget an 

fangen ©ie an 



Present Infinitive 
anfangen, anzufangen 

Present Participle 
anfangenb 



Past Infinitive 
angefangen f)aben 

Past Participle 
angefangen 



I. The order in questions, etc., is: fange xi) an, fing xi) an, 
Ifiabe xi) angefangen, etc. For the order when the separable 
prefix is the first word in a clause see § 633, e. 
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245. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with fein: ettUDan« 
bcm immigrate. 

Principal Parts: eintoanbcm, toanberte ein, cinßctoanbcrt 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

i(i) toanbrc ein x6) h)anb(e)rc ein 

Past 
iä) tüanberte ein iä) toanberte ein 

Present Perfect 
x(i) bin eingetoanbert id^ fei eingetoanbert 

Past Perfect 
xä) toar eingetDanbert id^ toöre einöetoanbert 

Future 
xä) tt)erbe eintoanbem id^ toerbe eintoanbem 

Future Perfect 
xä) h)erbe einöetoanbert fein id^ h)erbe einöetoanbert fein 

Past Future 
x(i) tüürbe eintoanbem 

Past Future Perfect 
xä) tüürbe einöetüanbert fein 

Imperative 

h)anb(e)re ein tüanbert ein 

toanbem ©ie ein 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

eintüanbem, einjutüanbem einöetüanbert fein 

Present Participle Past Participle 

einft) anbemb eingeh) anbert 

I. See § 244, i, for the order in questions, etc. 

246. Position of Prefix after Connective. If the verb 
stands in a subordinate clause after a conjunction or other 
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connective, the prefix regularly precedes the verb in the pres- 
ent and past. The whole verb phrase then has the transposed 
order of words (§ 636) in all tenses. Thus: 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

ba6 iä) anfanöc bafe id^ anfattöc 

bag id& cintDanbrc bag ii) cinh)anb(c)rc 

Past 
ba6 i(i) anfinö baß iä) anfinge 

bag iä) cintüanbcrtc bafe i(S) eintoanbcrtc 

Present Perfect 

baß td^ angefanöcn f)abc baß id^ anöcfangen f)abc 

ba6 i(^ cinöetüanbert bin bafe i(^ cingetüanbert fei 

The remaining forms of the indicative and subjunctive can 
be readily supplied after the manner of those given. 

Reflextve Verbs 

247. A reflexive verb always has as its object a pronoun 
in the accusative case referring to the subject. For the 
first and second person this object is the accusative of 
the personal pronoun corresponding to the subject; for the 
third person it is fid^ (§ 155). A reflexive verb always has 
f)abcn for its auxiliary. The conjugation of the verb presents 
no new features. The reflexive pronoun stands sometimes 
before and sometimes after the verb, following the ordinary 
rules for the position of a pronoun object (§ 642, i). 

248. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb: fid^ freuen rejoice. 

Principal Parts: fid^ freuen, freute fid^, ö^fteut 

Indicative Subjimctive 

Present 
iä) freue mid^ id^ freue mid^ 

bu freuft bid^ bu freueft bid^ 

er freut ftd^ er freue fid^ 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
tüir freuen un« tülr freuen un« 

ü)x freut eud^ ii^r freuet eud^ 

fie freuen fid^ fie freuen fid^ 

Past 
iä) freute mid^ id^ freute mxä) 

Present Perfect 
lä) {)abe mid^ ö^freut id) ^abt ntid^ gefreut 

Past Perfect 
idi) f)atte mid& gefreut id^ \)'dtU mid^ ö^f^^ut 

Future 
i(S) tüerbe mid^ freuen id& tüerbe mid^ freuen 

Future Perfect 
iä) tüerbe mid^ qt^xmt t)aben id^ toerbe ntid^ gefreut f)aben 

« 

Pa5< Future 
x(i) tüürbe mid) freuen 

Pas/ Future Perfect 
i(S) tüürbe mid^ ö^f^^ut Ifiaben 

Imperative 

freue bid^ freu(e)t eud^ 

freuen ©ie fid& 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

ftd^ freuen ftd& gefreut f)aben 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fid^ freuenb (fid^) gefreut 

I. The infinitives and participles are given with ftd& in 
the paradigm. They may, of course, have as their objects 
the pronouns of the other persons (mid^ freuen, bid^ freuen, etc.). 
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A reflexive pronoun can accompany the past participle only 
in the compound tenses. See § 584, 3. 

249. Dative and Genitive Objects. A few verbs take the dative 
and a smaller number the genitive of a reflexive pronoun as their object. 
Though such verbs are, strictly speaking, not reflexives, they are treated 
here as a matter of convenience. The inflection of the present indica- 
tive of fd^mcld^cln, which governs the dative, and of fd^oncn, which gov- 
erns the genitive in poetic and elevated style, will suflSciently illustrate 
the manner of conjugation: 

id^ fd^mcicjlc mir / flatter myself y etc. id^ fcjonc meiner / spare myself ^ etc, 
bu fd^meid^elft bir bu fd^onft beiner 

er fd^meid^elt fid^ cr fd^ont feiner 

loir fd^mcid^eln un« h)ir fd^onen unfcr 

il^r fd^meid^elt eud^ il^r fd^ont euer 

fie fd^meid^cln fid^ fie fd^onen il^rer 

250. ®eI6ft with Reflexives. The indeclinable fclbft ac- 
companies the reflexive pronoun only when the latter is to 
be made emphatic or some ambiguity is to be avoided. See 
§ 363. The regular English use of myself ^ himself , etc., in 
this connection should not lead to erroneous conclusions 

about the German construction. 

« 
Impersonal Verbs 

251. Impersonal verbs can be used only in the third per- 
son singular. Their conjugation offers no new features. 
Thus, from bonnem to thunder come c^ bonnert, c^ bonncrte, 
e^ f)at öcbonncrt, etc. Nearly all the impersonals have l^abcn 
as their auxiliary; only a very few have fein. Unlike Eng- 
lish, German can under certain conditions use the third 
person singular of the passive (§ 492) and also of some re- 
flexives (§ 504, 7) impersonally without change in their 
inflection. For the use of a subject with impersonal verbs 
see § 508. 

252. Impersonals with Objects. A number of German 
impersonals, sometimes with and sometimes without a sub- 
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ject, take an object. The verb remains in the third person 
singular, the object indicating the person actually concerned. 
Thus: 

mici) bilrftet, e« bürftct mici) I am mir tröumt, e« tröumt mir / 

thirsty y etc, dream, etc, 

bid^ bürftct, e« bürftet bid^ bir trftumt, c« träumt btr 

il)n bürftct; c« bürftct il^n il)m tröumt, c« tröumt tl)m 

un^ bürftct, c^ bürftct un^ un^ tröumt, c« tröumt unö 

cud^ bürftct, cö bürftct cud^ cud^ tröumt, c« tröumt cud^ 

ftc bürftct, c^ bürftct ftc ifincn tröumt, c« träumt il^ncn 

The past (mid^ bürftctc, c^ bürftctc mid^) and the other tenses 
are used in the same way with the different pronouns. 

PARTICLES 

263. Adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions are often classed together as particles. Their further 
treatment is left to the Syntax with the exception of the 
one topic of the comparison of adverbs. 

Comparison of Adverbs 

264. Adjectives used as adverbs can mostly be compared. 
Other adverbs, with a few exceptions, do not admit of com- 
parison. The rules for the comparison of adjectives by 
means of cr and (c)ft apply also to adverbs. See § 136. 
The bare superlative is seldom used adverbially. A prepo- 
sitional phrase (commonly introduced by am) is regularly 
substituted for it; as, am fd^önftcn, auf« fd^önftc. See § 690. 

266. Irregular Comparison. The statements about adjectives irregu- 
larly compared apply also to the same words used as adverbs. See 
§ 138. Notice also the following additional words: 

SBol^l well usually has beffer and bcft for its comparative and superla- 
tive, though it may have iDol^lcr and iDoljllft- 

58alb soon commonly substitutes t\)tx and t\it\i for bttlbcr and biJIbcft 
or bdber and balbeft. 
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©crn willingly can form the regular comparative and superlative 
gemer and gcmft, but they are generally dropped in favor of lieber and 
Uebft. 

Oft often has öfter and öfteft. Forms without the modified vowel 
rarely occur, but öfter« for öfter is common. Öfterer and öfterft are 
obsolete. 

I. The superlatives given in this list regularly appear only in prepo- 
sitional phrases, as explained in § 264. 

266. Adverbs, like adjectives, are also occasionally compared by 
means of mt^x and ant meiften and are subject to the so-called descending 
comparison. See these topics under adjectives, §§ 142, 143. 

267. The incidental references in the foregoing pages to the fuller 
inflections of older periods will serve to show that German, like all 
other languages, has undergone, and is still undergoing, change. The 
tendency throughout has been towards simplification. Some inflec- 
tional endings have entirely disappeared; others, once different, have 
now become alike. In the course of its long history German has, on 
the whole, been slowly gaining in efficiency as an Instrument for the 
expression of human thought. What it has lost through phonetic decay 
it has more than won back through the increased definiteness and 
effectiveness of its syntactical relations. 



PART II 

SYNTAX 

Some of the illustrative German sentences given in the Ssmtax have been 
shortened by the omission of words not essential to the meaning. This has 
made a slight change in the order of words advisable in a very few cases. A 
pronoun has occasionally been substituted for a long subject. The spelling has 
been made to conform to the present official rules. Otherwise there are no 
intentional changes. 

ARTICLES 

268. Agreement. The gender, number, and case of both 
the articles are determined by the noun they modify. For 
the article with a substantive adjective see § 306. 

269. Substitutes for the Articles. As in English, other 
pronominal adjectives, such as demonstratives, possessives, 
and indefinites, often modify a noun, generally to the exclu- 
sion of the articles. This fact is mentioned here merely as 
a necessary qualification of the rules given below for the 
use of the articles. 

The Definite Article 

260. Contraction. The article bcr is distinguished from 
the same word used as a demonstrative adjective (§ 377) 
only by the difference in force. The demonstrative is em- 
phatic and suffers no contraction. The article is relatively 
unemphatic and frequently coalesces with a preposition and 
sometimes with other words. 

I. The ordinary combinations with prepositions are: am, 
beim, im, öom, gum, from bcm; an«, auf^, burd^^, für«, in«, 
from ba«; gur, from bcr, dative feminine singular. Col- 
loquially they are more common than the uncontracted 
words, and they abound in all styles of literature. Less 

130 
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common, though frequent in the spoken language, are con- 
tractions of bent and ba^ with dissyllabic prepositions, such 
as tiintcmt; überm, unterm, tiinter«, über«, unter«, etc. 

2. Less usual contractions with a preposition, such as übern for 
über ben, oufm for auf bent, gun for gu ben, etc., are wholly colloquial. 
In phrases like an ^opf at the heady in <Bta\l into the stable^ which also 
belong only to colloquial style, we have ben* contracted with a prepo- 
sition, not the omission of the article. These contractions are also 
written an'n, in'n, etc. 

3. The shortening of ba« and be« to ^« is not uncommon 
in coUoqtiial style after other words than prepositions; as, 
fomm tier, n)enn bu^« ^er^ tiaft come here if you have the courage. 
Contractions of other forms are much less usual. 

Uses of bet 

261. In the main the use of the definite article is the 
same in German as in English, but there are some important 
differences which are considered in the paragraphs below. 
For this article with proper names see §§ 282-286. 

1. Generic Article. The definite article accompanies a 
noun used in its widest or most general sense to indicate the 
whole of a class or kind, or all of a material; as, bcr Jce 
fd^medt mir ntd^t / do not like tea; ba« Jier l^at and) 3?cmunft 
animals too have reason; ba« ©fen tft ba« nüfeü(f)fte d)Mali 
iron is the most useful metal. 

(a) The English construction in animals have reason or an animal 
has reason should therefore not be carried over into German, though 
the latter language docs occasionally use the indefinite article or the 
plural in the English way. 

(b) The presence of the definite article in German therefore often 
indicates all of, its absence some or part of. See § 426, i. 

2. With Abstract Nouns. Akin to the preceding usage 
is the employment of ber with abstract nouns; thus, bie 
lugeitb virtue; ber Job death; bcr &lonbt faith; tiefer ©ttinn 
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in bcr Statur this storm in nature; cr liebte bie SKufif fel^r he 
was very fond of music. But see § 262, i. 

3. With Infinitives. The definite article commonly stands 
before the infinitive used as a noun; as, baö Semen giuo if)m 
fetir fditüer öon ftatten he found it hard to learn; ba« Sadden er* 
l^ftlt un« öemünftiöer ate ber SSerbrufe laughter keeps us more 
reasonable than vexation; fie tDar ntübe öom öielen @el)en she was 
tired from much walking, 

4. For Possessives. The definite article often takes the 
place of a possessive adjective. This usage is very common, 
almost the rule, when it can cause no uncertainty about the 
possessor, or when the dative of the possessor (§ 466, i) is 
present. Thus, id) fd^üttelte mit bem Äopfe / shook my head; 
fie f)atte bie 93 lumen in ber §anb she had the flowers in her hand; 
bu brid^ft mir ha^ ^erj you are breaking my heart. 

(a) Here belongs also the use of the definite article before words 
ioT father, mother ^ and other members of the family; as, bie liebe Wfbltttv 
l&it bic^ grilfecn our dear mother sends her greetings; too ift ber 3Sater 
where is father ? bem Onfel to uncle. See also § 283. 

5. Distributive. German has the definite article in a 
distributive sense where English has the indefinite; as, ben 
Sßonat 6 Jaler six talers a month; gef)n Pfennige ba^ $funb ten 
pfennigs a pound; fed^^ lage in ber SSod^e six days a week, 

6. For Case. The definite article is often inserted to 
make the case clear; as, in örmangelunö ber 8öben/öf lack 
of shutters; \i) giel)e SBaffer bem SSeine t)or / prefer water to wine, 

7. The definite article is also often found in prepositional phrases 
and in other constructions where it would be omitted in English. The 
details of such usage must be learned by observation, as they are too 
diverse for profitable classification here. 

Omission of ber 

262. I. Partitive. The article is not used with names 
of materials when taken in an indefinite sense, that is, in 
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speaking of an indefinite mass of a substance, some or part 
of it. The unaccompanied noun often has the same force 
in English; as, they have salt, potatoes, and flour. English 
is, however, much more disposed than German to prefix 
words like some, any, etc., to bring out the partitive meaning 
(§ 426, i). Collective nouns conform to this rule. Abstract 
nouns also often appear without the article in analogous 
constructions. Thus, fie bringt mä) 93ecren she is bringing 
you (some) berries; gut ^adjt t[t neuer ©d^nee gefallen fresh 
snow fell in the night; preufetfd^e« gufeöolf brang in bie ^iahi 
ein {some of the) Prussian infantry entered the city ; ®oIb ift 
fd^tüerer ate 93Iei gold is heavier than lead; l^aben ®ie 33 arm* 
Ijergigfeit mit mir have pity on me. 

2. With Genitive. Both English and German regularly 
omit the article if the noun is modified by a preceding 
genitive; as, granfreid^^ tDeite Srbe France^ s extensive domain; 
in 3t)re^ Stad^barö ©arten in your neighbor's garden. 

3. The article is also omitted in a multitude of cases, sometimes 
where it would be omitted in English, but more commonly where either 
the definite or indefinite article would be retained. The omission is 
at times a survival from an older period when the article played a less 
important part than now. Still more often it is due to the feeling that 
the article is not needed for definiteness, or to poetic license, or to valid 
rhetorical reasons, or to mere caprice. Sometimes the omission is even 
contrary to the present tendencies of the language; occasionally the 
double construction, with or without the article, is current. Many of 
these cases can only be explained individually. The following is a clas- 
sification of part of them: 

(a) Words in pairs or series; thus, ^oM unb $of house and home; 
58auTn unb ®ra« unb Slicß* unbSBurm trees and grass and flies and worms. 

(6) For conciseness' sake in proverbs, short and pithy sayings, 
commands, definitions of words, titles of books, etc. Thus, öor 
9^e(5t ©etoalt might before right; ®ch)ef)r ah order arms; Äopf bebeutete 
urfprün0U(5 Jrinffd^alc {the word) Äopf originally meant a drinking vessel; 
©efd^icjte ber beutfd^en Literatur {A) History of German Literature. 

(c) In a number of set expressions, mostly prepositional phrases; 
as, in 3iifunft in the future; in ®eöenh)art be« Äaiferö in the presence of 
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the emperor; ju gug on foot; bei Jiag hy day; ©dumber bicfc« the writer 
of this. 

(d) In certain formal or technical expressions with such words as 
bcfagt, folgenb, etc.; as, befaßter Herausgeber the said editor; öon ber 
SBitterung melbe id^ Jolgenbe« about the weather I report the following. 

(e) When the noun is essentially a separable verbal prefix; as, 
^(o^ nef)men, ftattfinbcn, etc. See § 499, 3. 

The Indefinite Article 

263. Contraction. As a numeral ein is emphatic and 
suffers no contraction. As the indefinite article it is rela- 
tively unemphatic and very often drops the diphthong ei 
in the spoken language and not infrequently in literature; 
thus, iä) griff 'ncn ^xx\(i)baVLm I grasped a cherry tree; 'n bifed^cn 
©d^tDinbcI a slight dizziness; 'nc 33Iumc a flower. Sincm is 
even occasionally contracted to 'm and einen to ^n; as, jei^t 
\)ai man mal 'n SJJenfd^en gcfunben now I have really found a 
human being. 

Uses of ein 

264. The use of the indefinite article is, in the main, 
the same in German as in English and needs no discus- 
sion here, though there are individual cases of variation 
from the English construction which must be learned by 
observation. 

1. Sin may have the meaning of some, any, such; as, 
beruft bid^ ein ©efd^öft in Sppemö §afen does some business call 
you to the harbor of Cyprus? in einer ©tellung in such an 
attitude. Notice also its use with nouns for food and drink; 
as, eine ©elter a bottle of Selters water; bei einem öertraulid^en 
Saffce over a chummy cup of coffee; ein trodne^ 93rot a loaf of 
dry bread. 

2. The old use of ein instead of ber with nouns referring to 
oflScials still lingers on; as, öon einem Ijjofjen 9?ot by the honorable (town) 
council. 

3. For ein with proper names see § 287. 
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Omission of ein 

266. The indefinite article is not commonly used with a 
noun in predicate or in apposition after al^ if the noun 
indicates rank, oflSce, nationality, and the like; as, ct ift 
SKajor he is a major; cr tDar ^oi^narjt he was a dentist; id) tDiH 
ate ©d^iff^iunge nadi) Slmcrifa / want to go to America as a 
cabin boy. 

I. The omission of the indefinite article follows, in general, 
the same rules in German as in English. For its omission 
from prepositional phrases, set expressions, and the like 
see § 262, 3. 

Repetition of the Articles 

266. If the definite article is used with the first of two or 
more singular nouns of differing gender in the same con- 
struction, it should be repeated before each of the following 
nouns. It should also be repeated if the nouns are partly 
singular and partly plural, whether they are of the same 
gender or not. It need not be repeated if the nouns are 
in the singular and of the same gender, nor if they are in 
the plural, though of different genders. These rules apply 
to the indefinite article also, except, of course, for the plural. 
Thus, bic allmäd^tiöe 3^it unb baö etDige ©d^Wfctl almighty 
time and eternal fate; bic Srbcn, ein ©d^h)icöerfoI)n unb eine 
Jodetet the heirs ^ a son-in-law and a daughter; ein furger 
SlugenblidE ber SSonne unb be« (Sntsüden« a brief momeyit of 
delight and rapture; ber ©tront; ba« 9)?ccr, ba« ©alg öct)ört 
bent Äöniß the river j the sea, the salt belong to the king; eine« 
Jage« half er bem SSater unb ben 93rübem fifd^cn one day he 
helped his father and brothers fish; in bet 93ilbf)auerei unb 
9)?alerci in sculpture and painting; ein großer ©fanbal unb 
ärger a great scandal and vexation; in betn ©ctDirrc ber 
©trafeen, Kanäle unb ^iiu[er in the tangle of streets, canals, 
and houses. 
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1. Exceptions to these rules are not uncommon in poetry and older 
prose and in careless speech; as, bie SO^uttcr unb ©d^lDcftcrn my mother 
and sisters; ein ^6)Xotxi unb gaf)nc tragcnb bearing a sword and a banner. 

2. Even with the same gender and number, German may repeat the 
article before all the nouns in the same construction, and it must do so 
if it is necessary to individualize them. Thus, ein anbä(5tiger dixtttx 
unb ^ilger (a pious knight and pilgrim) and ber Äaifer unb ^öntö (the 
emperor and king) refer to one person only, but the repetition of the 
article here would clearly indicate two persons. This use of the article 
is the same in English and in German. 

3. Not infrequently the repetition of the article is avoided by omit- 
ting it entirely, particularly in poetry and in very concise prose, as in 
proverbs, commands, and the like. 

4. As the rules for the repetition of the article are based upon its 
inflection for gender and number, they also apply to adjectives and to 
possessives and other pronominals. 

NOUNS 
Gender 

267. The gender of German nouns is in part natural 
(that is, based on difference of sex) and in part grammatical. 
No general statements about it are of much practical value. 
The gender of nouns ending in a few of the terminations 
can be knovi^n certainly; othervi^ise, all rules have numerous 
exceptions. 

Gender According to Meaning 

268. Living Beings. Here the natural gender prevails for the most 
part; that is, words for males are masculines, those for females are 
feminine. Thus, ber Tlann the man, ber $di)n the cock, bit Sautter the 
mother, bie $ennc the hen. Among the exceptions may be noted: 

1. Neuter are SSeib and grauengimmer woman and all diminutives 
in d^en and leln; as, gröulein unmarried woman. Miss, 9Wöb(5en girl. A 
few of the diminutives occasionally have the natural gender. 

2. Nouns denoting Jiving beings without special reference to sex 
may be of any gender; as, ber Wtn^^ man, any human being, bie ?5erfon 
the person, ba^ Mnb the child, ber gifd^ the fish, ba^ ©d^af the sheep. 

269. Inanimate Objects. Nouns denoting inanimate objects may 
be of any gender: 
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1. Masculine are the names of seasons, months, days of the week, 
points of the compass, and stones; as, SBintcr winter j 3uU July, grcitog 
Friday^ Often east, SWamtor marble. 

2. Feminine are the names of trees, plants, flowers, and fruits; as, 
Ulntc elm, 9^ofc rose, ^imc pear. 

(a) German rivers are feminine, with a few notable exceptions 
such as bcr 9?]^ln, 9lccfar, SWaln. Rivers of other countries are said to 
be mainly masculine. Words used as names of ships may keep their 
customary gender, as bcr ©ultan, but popular speech is more disposed 
to make them all feminine, as Me !Deutfd^(anb. 

3. Neuter are names of towns and countries, materials, letters of 
the alphabet, many collectives (especially those with the prefix ®c), 
and other parts of speech used as nouns (§ 280); as, 5^orh)Cgcn Norway, 
SBicn Vienna, (Sifcn iron, 81 (the letter) a, ©cbirge mountain chain, 
?öd^cln smiling. 

Gender According to Form 

270. The statements below are mostly subject to many exceptions, 
though a few of the sufl&xes, as stated, do indicate an invariable gender. 
For further details about the suffixes see §§ 672, 673. 

1. Masculine are most monosyllables derived by vowel gradation 
(§ 671); nouns in cr, Icr, and ncr, denoting the agent; those in cl, de- 
noting the instrument; those in cm, id^, ig, Infi, ling, and rid^; those in 
en, if not infinitives. Thus, ©prud^ saying, ^ößcr hunter, ^änblcr dealer, 
©ärtncr gardner, ^cbel lever, Stem breath, gittid^ pinion, W\\\% twigs, 
©ering herring, äööling pupil, ©ttnfcrtd^ gander, Daumen thumb. 

2. Feminine are most nouns in c and t; all in ci, in, f)eit, feit, fd^aft, 
and ung. Thus, ®ütc goodness, ©ruft vault, ^aubcrci magic, Äönigin 
queen, %xd\)t\i freedom, ©porfamfeit economy, grcunbfd^aft friendship, 
Orbnung order. Abstract nouns, as a class, are therefore feminine. 

3. Neuter are diminutives in d^en and lein; infinitives used as nouns; 
most nouns with the prefix ®c, with or without the sufl&x e; all in tcl 
and nearly all in fal, fel, tum, and ni«. Thus, 58äumd^en little tree, gröu* 
Icin unmarried woman. Miss, ©clüerbc trade, ®eh)ebr weapon, SBiertcI 
quarter, ©d^idffal fate, 9?tttfel riddle, gürftcntum principality, ^inberni« 
hindrance. 

Gender of Foreign Nouns 

271. Borrowed words are supposed to keep the gender that they had 
in the language from which they come. The exceptions are, however, 
very numerous. Many, especially those fully naturalized, have changed 
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their gender to agree with German words of similar meaning or form. 
Other influences have also been at work. As English words have no 
grammatical gender, they take their gender in German from some fancied 
or real resemblance in meaning or form to German nouns. French nouns 
may be neuter in German, though French has no neuter. The knowl- 
edge of the derivation of a noun is therefore of little practical value in 
determining its gender, nor is the gender of a borrowed noun necessarily 
the same in all parts of Germany or in all the course of its history. 

Gender of Compound Nouns 

272. Compound nouns having a noun as their last member 
take the gender of that member; as, bet Saumftamm the 
tree trunk, bic Saumfd^ulc the nursery, ba^ 93aummcffcr the 
pruning knife. The exceptions are comparatively few: 

1. Nouns with mut as their last member are regularly masculine, 
but Snmut grace, ^cmut humility ^ ©rofemut magnanimity, ©anftmut 
gentleness, ©d^lüennut dejection, SDBcl^mut sadness, and possibly one or 
two others are regularly feminine. They have no plural and, like 
other feminines, add no <:ase endings in the singular. The syllable 
mut in these compounds represents two older words, tnuot, m., and 
muoti, /. The modern noun SO^ut mind is masculine. 

2. Nouns in teil are regularly masculine, but ©cgentcil opposite, 
(Srbtcll inheritance, and one or two others are neuter. All the fractionals 
in tcl or teil (§ 673, 12) are also neuter. The word 2^ei( part is now gen- 
erally masculine, though it is still commonly neuter in the meaning of 
share, allotted portion. 

3. A few other exceptions are the feminines Stnttüort answer, ^eirat 
marriage, and the masculines ^D^itttüod^ Wednesday, ^bfd^eu horror. The 
list could be slightly lengthened by the addition of some less common 
words. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 

273. Compound nouns of which the last member is not 
a noun are not numerous. Those which denote persons 
commonly follow the rules for natural gender; those not 
denoting persons are given gender more arbitrarily. Thus, 
bcr JauQcnid^t^ the good-for-nothing, bcr Scf)rau^ the final 
dance, bie ^anböoll the handful, ba^ SSerQifemcinmd^t the forget- 
me-not. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 
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Variation in Gender 

274. Some nouns have more than one gender. These 
variations are due to several causes, difference of dialect being 
one of the most effective. For borrowed nouns see end of 
§ 271. The nouns with variable gender may be grouped as 
follows, only a few illustrations being given for each group: 

1. The noun may have different genders without change of form 
or meaning. Thus: 

58ünbcl, n., w., bundle ÄnttucI, «., w., ball (of thread) 

58uttcr, /., w., butter SWctcr, w., w., meter 

glo6/ w., m., raft Ort, w., «., place 

^ontg, w., «., honey ?ult, »., w., desk 

Aomin, fw., n., fireplace ©d^recfcn, w., w., terror 

Klafter,/., m.j n., fathom 2^11(5, «., w., cloth 

2. The noun may have different forms with different genders but 
without difference of meaning. Thus: 

^acfcn, w., !53acfe, /., cheek ©d^urg, w., ©cjilrgc, /., apron 
barren, w., Äarrc,/., car/ Jrupp, w., 2;ruppc,/., troop 
OutU, w., Ouclle,/., 5/>nwg ^cf), w., 3^^^/-. ^ö<; 

.3. The same noun may have different genders with different mean- 
ing but with the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 

^anb, n.j band, bond m., volume 

ßrbc, m., heir »., iuheritance 

%luv, f., field m., hall 

(Sd^ilb, m.y shield »., sign 

^tt, f.f sea m.f lake 

Jcil, m., part n., share 

4. Nouns of different origin and different gender may have come to 
have the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 

«uric, w., bull /., bull (= edict) 

9)?cffcr, m.y measurer w., knife 

Xqx, m.y fool n.y gate 

Number 

275. Nouns have, as a rule, both the singular and plural. 
Some are, however, used only in the singular; as, ©lan^,/., 
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brightness y §cu, n., hay. Others, though they are compara- 
tively few, are used only in the plural; as, ©Item parents, 
3D?afcm measles. Such words do not necessarily correspond 
in German and English; thus, sing. Sl[d^c, /., ashes; pi. 
Serien vacation. 

1. Abstract nouns are commonly used only in the singular, but 
those that can take on a concrete meaning or express a number of differ- 
ent kinds or activities may have a plural; as, bic Jrcubcn, <^d^önlj)citcn, 
J^Uöcnbcn the joys, beauties, virtues. Certain set phrases, such as 
(Sucr ©nabcn your grace, mit (Sijircn with honor, etc., are survivals from 
the period when abstract nouns formed a plural, not necessarily with 
concrete meaning, more freely than now. 

2. Names of materials, as in English, are ordinarily in the singular, 
but most of them can form a plural meaning kinds of; as, $öljcr woods, 
kinds of wood, ©algc salts (in chemistry). 

3. A few words, such as Oftcm Easter, SBcil^nac^tcn Christinas, ^png« 
ftcn Pentecost, which originally referred to a period of time {the Easter 
season, etc.) are regularly plural. The three mentioned are, however, 
often used as singulars, with varying gender. 

4. For nouns which make a plural by forming a compound see 
§ 121, 6, and for plurals in tnönncr or Icutc see § 121, 7. For variant 
plurals see § 123 and also comments under each of the declensions. » 

Singular for the Plural 

276. In general, the English and German practice in the 
use of the singular and plural is the same. In some con- 
structions, however, the German commonly has the singular 
where we should expect the plural. The generic article 
with the singular is discussed in § 261, i. Isolated cases 
of the use of the singular for the plural must be learned by 
observation, but the following groups need attention: 

I. Nouns of Quantity. Masculine and neuter nouns of 
quantity (denoting weight, measure, extent, height, length, 
amount, etc.) regularly stand in the uninflected singular 
after a numeral. The masculine 9D?ann man and the fem- 
inine 5ÖJarf mark (money) follow the same construction. 
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Thus, einige {)unbert gufe- unter un^ several hundred feet below 
us; ffloei ^funb gleifd^ two pounds of meat; fiebgetin 3Karf tft 
alle^, tDa« ber glüd^tige gurüdöelaffen l^at seventeen marks are 
all that the fugitive left behind; mit 120,000 3Bann with 120,000 
men. In this last illustration 3Kann shows the regular lack 
of inflection of the oblique cases in this construction. If 
the noun is actually in the singular, as after ein, or in the 
plural without a numeral, it is, of course, regularly inflected. 
For the case of an accompanying noun (for example, JJ^^U^ 
in the second illustration above) see § 449. 

(a) Nouns denoting time or money (except Tlaxt) probably occur 
oftener in the plural after numerals than in the singular; as, gtoanjig 
^fcnnific pro ^öogcn twenty pfennigs per sheet; brcigiß 3al^rc alt thirty 
years old. The singular is, however, not at all uncommon in ordinary 
speech. Other words that regularly stand in the singular in this con- 
struction are occasionally found in the plural. 

(b) Feminines (except SWarf) and foreign nouns of any gender regu- 
larly take the plural; as, gh)ci Tltiltn two miles , brci glafd^cn three bottles y 
jclj)n Legionen ten legions^ oleic 2^alcntc many talents. Occasionally a 
feminine, especially if strong, stands in the singular, and fully naturalized 
borrowed words C^Jfunb, for example) regularly do so, if masculine or 
neuter. 

{c) The singular in this use now signifies collection. Thus, xAtx 
SWann a group of four we», bier W6xintx four individual men. It originated 
in neuters which had no ending in their nominative and accusative 
plural (§ 121, 3) and then spread by analogy to the other nouns 
concerned. 

2. Collective. The singular is much used in German in 
a collective sense; as, bet '^Avlb fiel in^ Sanb the enemy invaded 
the country ; fein §aar tDar grau his hair was gray; bie Sanbeö* 
fürften munterten ben Kaufmann auf the sovereigns encouraged 
the merchants. The plural is much more usual in this con- 
struction in English than in German. 

3. Distributive. If the sense is distributive, the singular 
of the noun is pretty regularly used in German, while English 
ordinarily has the plural in the same construction; as, auf 
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bcm ©efid^tc bcr ^örer on the faces of the listeners; {)aft bu bet 
Äinbcr liebet ^aupt öertcibigt have you defended the dear heads 
of your children? man t)ört Slnna^ unb 3ot)anncö' ©timtnc the 
voices of Anna and John are heard. Notice also the singular 
of words for parts of the body which are found in pairs; as, 
barauf Xo\\ä)it fie fid^ Jröncn au« bent Slugc then she wiped 
tears from her eyes, 

4. German has the singular, and English regularly the plural when 
the noun has two, or more, mutually exclusive modifiers; as, unter 
bcm öicrtcn unb fünften ®rabe nörblid^er breite at the fourth and fifth de- 
grees of northern latitude; ber erfte unb (bcr) gn)cttc 3Ser« the first and the 
second verse(s). 

Abstract for Concrete 

277. German may use an abstract noun in the singular 
with a concrete meaning; as, grofe ift in Untcrtüdbcn meine 
55teunbfd^aft the number of my friends is large in Unterwaiden; 
tDcifet bU; bafe 33efud^ fommt do you know that visitors are coming? 
bit gauge 93etDot)ncrfd^aft all the inhabitants. 

Diminutives 

278. Diminutives are much more freely used in German 
than in English. In both languages they may express not 
only littleness but also endearment, familiarity, contempt, 
and exaggeration, or they may have a humorous tinge. 
Their more frequent use in German causes some diflSculty 
in translating them into English. The indiscriminate em- 
ployment of little as the equivalent of the German diminu- 
tive suffix is often very misleading. Thus, SSätetd^en is 
seldom little father; it means generally dear father y or, with 
more familiarity, dad or governor. Not infrequently the 
diminutive force is so slight that it is best not to attempt 
to render it in English. In some words the suffix has lost 
its diminutive force, though it may still have an effect on 
the meaning; as, J^töulein unmarried woman, Wfl'dxdjtn fairy 
story. 
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Absence of Declension 

279. Nouns, unless preceded by some modifier, are not 

infrequently without declension, especially in pairs or in a 

series, but sometimes in other relations also; as, für Jürft 

unb 93atcrlanb for king and country; ba^ SScr{)äItni^ öon §crr 

unb ®fiat)C the relation of master and slave; t)on 9D?cnfd(| ju 

9JJcnfd(l from man to man. Both the inflected and uninflected 

forms are, however, possible in many cases, and the presence 

of the article or other limiting word regularly causes inflection. 
I. The first of two nouns connected by unb, and less frequently in 
other relations, may be without inflection; as, an Jtcr unb55ö0c(n fc^t c« 
ntd^t there's no lack of beasts and birds; lange Xag unb Sfl'dd^tt long days 
and nights. This construction is now poetical, with the possible 
exception of a few set phrases. 

Other Parts of Speech as Nouns 

280. Any of the other parts of speech and also phrases, 
clauses, and whole sentences may occur in constructions 
where they become in effect nouns. Thus, Stebctf) unb it)V 
©cgcnübcr Elsbeth and the person opposite her; of)nc SBcnn unb 
Slbcr without if and but; ftatt ein ©clbft gu fein instead of being 
a personality; ein t)emef)mttd^e^ ,,öute 9?ad)t" an audible ''good 
night'') ^apa ftellt \\i) an, ate ob id& ®ott tüeife Xoa^ öerbrod^en 
\)'6Xit papa acts as if I had done God only knows what. The 
gender of such substantives is regularly the neuter, but 
when they refer to persons, and occasionally without refer- 
ence to persons, they may have another gender. For their 
declension see § 122. Words like ©pringin^felb, laußenid^it^, 
etc., might also be considered here, but the frequency of their 
use makes it preferable to treat them as compound nouns. 
See § 692, i. 

Proper Names 

281. As proper nouns differ in several regards from com- 
mon nouns, it is best to consider them separately. 
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Definite Article with Proper Names 

282. With Names of Persons. Both baptismal and family 
names are regularly without the article if not preceded by 
some modifier; as, cine ©tunbc lang ftanb ^aul ba Pnid stood 
there for a whole hour ; cr nidttc Slifabctl) gu he nodded to Eliza- 
beth; unter ben ncueften Siomancn ®piclf)agcn^ among the latest 
novels of Spielhagen, But the article is found, commonly 
contrary to English practice, in the following .constructions: 

1. The definite article, or some substitute for it (§ 269), 
must be inserted if the name is preceded by an adjective; 
as, bcr arme 3lrtf)ur poor Arthur; mit bet bereite crn)äf)ntcn 
Äatbarina bon Älcttcnbcrg with the before-mentioned Catharine 

» 

von Klettenberg; in 33cglcitung bc^ f leinen (ämft escorted by 
little Ernest, For the dropping of the genitive ending of 
names preceded by the article see § 291. 

(a) But the article is omitted in direct address, as in English; thus, 
lieber ©eorg dear George. It is also occasionally omitted, mainly in 
poetry, when not in direct address, the adjective being then uninflected; 
as, l^erein gum ®aal fletn D^iolanb tritt young Roland enters the hall. 

2. German may also insert the article even when an 
adjective does not precede the name. Sometimes this is 
done to make the case clear; oftener the article indicates 
familiarity or contempt, or it may act as a substitute for 
§err, J^^^u, or gröulein in colloquial style. Thus, bent SBran- 
gel gegenüber opposite Wr angel; ba^ ift abet nid^t bet §einrtd^ 
but that is not Henry; bu fennft bie 9iuned( you know Miss 
Runeck, Except to show case, this use of the article is more 
common in South than in North Germany. The article is 
also frequently put before the names of noted people; as, 
bet 33i^marcf. In all these cases the article is much more 
frequent in the spoken than in the written language. 

3. The article is frequently found before the names of 
fictitious characters and also before the name of a person 
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for his work; as, Sorona ©d^roctcr fpicltc bic 3pf)i0cmc Corona 
Schroeter played {the rdle of) Iphigenia; bcr 9icmbranbt the 
{painting by) Rembrandt; im §omcr Icfcn to read in Homer, 
If the proper name assumes still more completely the force 
of a common noun, usage in English and German is the 
same; as, bcr 9Jcftor bcr curopöifd&cn ^Diplomatic the Nestor of 
European, diplomacy ; bcr Saofoon the {statue of) Laocoön. 

4. The rules for the article with the plural of proper names are 
essentially the same in both English and German. 

283. With Common Nouns as Proper Names. Words for 
members of the family, as father, sister, uncle, etc., and also 
for some titles or offices may become in effect proper names 
and appear without the article or its equivalent; as, SKuttcr 
fagt mother says; ba fcf)^ id^ Sy^cUcng burd^ ben ©aal gclicn then 
I see his Excellency going through the drawing room. This 
usage with words for members of the family is more par- 
ticularly North German. See also § 261, 4 a. 

I. Akin to this usage is the occasional dropping of the article before 
other common nouns; as, Mnaht ^pxa(f): ^(f) brcd^c btd^ the boy said: Vll 
pluck thee; Kläger f)at bicfc ^c^auptunö ntci^t aufgcftcKt the complainant 
did not make this allegation. 

284. With Names of Animals and Inanimate Objects. 
If proper names are given to animals or inanimate objects, 
they are treated like the names of persons; thus, bic braune 
Sifcl brown Lizzie (cow); {)intcr ^onto behind Ponto (dog); 
bic fd^tDar^c ©ufc black Susie (traction engine). 

285. With Geographical Names. The use of the definite 
article with geographical names depends in part on the 
application of the name, in part on its gender. 

I. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns, countries, and political divisions are regularly without 
the article if not preceded by a modifier; as, in Sonbon in 
London; bcr Äöniß öon ^rcußcn the king of Prussia. If an 
adjective precedes, the article is inserted; thus, ba^ liebe 
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®ad)fcn dear Saxony, For the omission of the ending of the 
genitive see § 292. 

(a) But btc 5^tcbcrlanbe the Netherlands y ba« (or bcr) @Ifa6 Alsace, 
Names ending in gau are mostly masculine, but a few are neuter (retain- 
ing the old gender of ®au district); they all take the article. Nearly 
all the names ending in lanb omit the article, though a very few- 
keep it. 

(b) The adjectives ganj and l^alb are commonly uninflected and with- 
out the article before neuter names of towns and countries; as, bu 
toirft ganj granfrctd^ fantmcln unter bctncn ©gcptcr thou wilt gather all 
France beneath thy scepter. If the article precedes, gang and l^alb have 
the usual adjective inflection. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of towns and countries have the 
article whether preceded by an adjective or not; as, bic dürfet Turkey; 
bte l^albe ©(i^toetg half Switzerland. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

3. Other Geographical Names. All other geographical 
names, such as those of rivers, lakes, oceans, forests, moun- 
tains, city streets and squares, etc., are regularly preceded 
by the article, no matter what their gender; as, an ben 

9?{)cin to the Rhine; in bcr ^ot^bamcr ©trafec on Potsdam 
Street; bcr Il)ürinöcrn)alb the Thuringian Forest; bie Sllpcn 
the Alps. 

(a) But the article may be omitted before the names of streets in 
certain constructions. See § 348. 

286. With Other Proper Names. The use of the article 
with other proper names conforms to the practice in English 
only in part: 

1. The names of the seasons, months, and days, and of 
the divisions of the day, including the meals, are regularly 
with the article; as, im ©ommer in summer; im 3uni in 
June; t)om SKontag dh from Monday on; nai) bcm grü{)ftü(I 
after breakfast, 

(a) For such constructions as 9)?ittc 3)c3cntbcr see § 346, i. 

2. Other proper names not mentioned above use the article as 
in English; as, im ^intcrgtmmcr be« ©ci^h) argen Slblcrö in the back 
room of the Black Eagle (inn); mit bcr Union with the Union (news- 
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paper); bcr Äapitön bcr (Srat^tc the captain of the Crathie (ship); ber 
(Snglönbcr the Englishman. 

Indefinite Article with Names of Persons 

287. Here the usage of English and German is the same; 
as, cr ift ein Siccro he is a Cicero; ein ^ol^cn^ollem a Hohenzol- 
lern (that is, a member of that family) ; bcutfd&c SWufifcr, ein 
Reifer, ein ^a\\t, fogar ein ^ anbei German musicians, a Reiser, 
a Hasse, even a Händel (that is, such musicians as these); 
in^ !Deutfd^e t)on einem ^eter 3Bem{)er übertragen translated into 
German by a (certain) Peter Wernher; er \)attt dum fd(|ö* 
nen !DoHonb {leröorgejogen he had pidled out a fine Dollond 
(spyglass). 

Feminine Suffixes with Names of Persons 

288. Though now infrequent, the custom of adding in 
to a family name to indicate a female member of the family, 
or to the husband's title in speaking of the wife was formerly 
very common; as, bie SKarloffin Mrs. Marlof, bie %xavi ^ro=* 
fefforin the professor^s wife. In familiar speech in may be 
weakened to en ; as, bie 33ergfelbten Mrs, Bergfeldt, 

I. Among the uneducated the adjective suffix (t)fd^ may be used in 
the same way with a family name; 'n fd^ncllcn Xob l^at fie ßc^abt, bie 
3)reh)föfci^e Mrs. Drewfs has had a sudden death. . 

Place of REsroENCE 

289. A person's place of residence is regularly indicated 
by a preposition; as, ^ermann UHmann in Sing Hermann 
Ullmann of Linz. But the custom has become very common 
in print of merely putting a hyphen between the name of 
the person and the place; as, ^rofeffor ^einrid^ 2BeineI=3ena 
Professor Heinrich Weinet of Jena. The practice is uni- 
versally condemned by the grammarians. For names in 
t)on see § 126, 3 a. 
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Genitive Singular of Proper Names 

290. The manner of forming the genitive has already been 
considered in §§ 125-129, but the use of the terminations 
given there is much restricted by certain considerations. 

291. Names of Persons. If an article or an equivalent, 
with or without an adjective, stands before it, the name 
of a person adds no termination for the genitive singular; 
as, in 33c0lcitHng bc^ ficincn Smft escorted by little Ernest; bic 
!Did^tun0cn cinc^ ©cllcrt the works of a Geliert, 

1. An exception arises when the genitive of the name of a person 
thus modified precedes the noun on which it depends; as, Dor bed 
©tauffad^crg $aufc in front of Stauffacher^s house. But even here the 
ending is not infrequently dropped. 

2. On the other hand, the adding of the genitive ending to the modi- 
fied name was formerly the rule and occurs occasionally now; as, bie 
©attin be« glüdlid^em XcKöetmÖ the wife of the more fortunate Tellheim. 

292. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns and countries add no ending for the genitive if pre- 
ceded by an article or its equivalent, with or without an 
adjective; as, bic ©trafen bc^ alten 33crlin the streets of old 
Berlin, The inflected genitive is, however, much commoner 
here than with names of persons. The bare article with 
neuter names of towns and countries is infrequent; an adjec- 

« 

tive is usually present. 

1. Feminine names of towns and countries add no ending for the 
genitive; masculine names usually add «. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

2. SSon with the dative is substituted for the genitive in connection 
with the name or title of a ruler; as, ber Äönig Don <öpantcn the king of 
Spain. 

293. Other Proper Names. All other masculine and 
neuter names regulariy add an ending for the genitive singu- 
lar. But the tendency to drop the ending, which has already 
triumphed for names of persons and for neuter names of 
towns and countries, is also at work here; thus, bic Aon« 
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furrcng bc^ SB ödster the competition of the Wächter (newspaper); 
an einem fonnigen Srntemorgen be^ Slugnft on a sunny harvest 
morning in August; bcr Kapitän be^ ©ultan the captain of the 
Sultan (ship). 

I. This construction is pretty near the rule with the names of the 
months and is slowly gaining with other names, though stiU the great 
exception. 

2d4. This dropping of the genitive ending seems to be due to the 
feeling that the case is suflSciently shown by the article or other modifier 
and possibly also, in part, to dislike for the repetition of a sibilant. It 
even occurs occasionally with common nouns. A similar phenomenon 
is the substitution of (c)n for (c)d with strong adjectives and occasion- 
ally with pronominals. 

Descriptive Nouns with Proper Names 

295. Proper names are often accompanied by titles, such 
as Äönig, ®xa\, ®eneral, §ofrat, and the like, and by other 
descriptive words, such as ®ol)n, 93etter, greunb, ^ai^hax, 
®d(|Io6, ®^^\\, etc. In their ordinary relations all these 
words are declined after the manner of other common nouns. 
Accompanying proper names, they may or may not be de- 
clined according as they precede or follow the name and 
are themselves modified or unmodified. Whether they are 
declined or not, their case is determined by the rules for 
case and for apposition. 

296. Preceding the Name and Unmodified. A bare de- 
scriptive noun preceding a proper name is not inflected. 
The proper name then follows the rules for the declension 
of proper nouns (§ 125-129). Thus, gräulein Ottilien« 93ru* 
ber Miss Ottilia's brother; mit ®raf Äierfetoanben with Count 
Kjerkewanden; ber 33etftuf)I Älofter ©u^bate the prayer desk of 
the cloister SusdaL 

I. $crr is an exception, being now regularly declined. See § 300 
for illustrations. In older usage, and occasionally still, it was treated 
like other titles. 
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297. Preceding the Name and Modified. If the descrip- 
tive word precedes the name and is itself modified by the 
article or its equivalent, it is declined, while the name takes 
no inflection; as, mit bcr 93üftc be^ alten Äaifcr^ 2BiI{)cIm with 
the bust of the old emperor William; xi) \cA) ben gürften 93i^mard( 
/ saw Prince Bismarck; be^ ©d^Ioffe^ 33ielftein of castle Biel- 
stein; in Sluftrag meinet Ol)eim^ J^^ebrid^ hy order of my uncle 
Frederick, 

1. The genitive ending Ö of a descriptive word is not infrequently 
dropped; as, bag Eltcftcr be« ^rofcffor $arr^ Srantpton {the studio of 
Professor Harry Crampton) instead of the more usual bed ^rofcfforö 
^arri) ©ram^jton. 

2. Only the first of two or more preceding descriptive words is 
declined; as, au« htm Sf^ad^Iafe be« !Dtd^ter« ^rofcffor !Dr. ©eorg ©d^erer 
from the estate of the poetj Professor (Doctor) George Scheret. 

298. Following the Proper Name. If the descriptive 
word, modified or unmodified, follows the name, it is declined, 
and the name adds or omits the genitive ending according 
to the usual rules (§ 291); as, bie ©lege ^einrid^^, Äönig^ ber 
©eutfd^en the victories of Henry, king of the Germans ; burd^ 
bie 93emü{)un0en be« ^erm !Dr. 81. 2Bei6, ^rofeffor« an ber 
fönißlid^en Ärteg^afabemie through the e forts of Dr, A, Weiss, 
professor in the Royal Military Academy; in ®emeinfd^aft 
mit S)r. 3Rcii 3orban, bem 2)ireftor ber berliner 9lationa^ 
®alerie together with Dr, Max Jordan, director of the Berlin 
National Gallery, 

I. Adjectives following and describing a proper name belong here; 
thus, bie ^cttcn grtebrici^g bc8 ©rofecn the times of Frederick the Great; 
Dom Äarl bcm !Dtdcn from Charles the Fat; ?ubh)t0Ö II. (= bcö jtoctten), 
ht9> (Stammler^, ©oljin son of Louis II, the Stammerer. 

299. The statements above give the prevailing modern usage. Ex- 
ceptions are pretty numerous now and were once still more frequent. 
The proper name and title were formerly felt more as a sort of com- 
pound with resulting effect on the declension. On the other hand, the 
tendency to drop the genitive ending, if the case is made evident in 
some other way, grows stronger. 
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300. Jpcrt, JJtou, and ^täulein with Names of Persons. 

In addition to their frequent use as the equivalents of Mr,y 
Mrs., and Miss, these words are found in certain idiomatic 
constructions: 

1. §crr is used, for politeness' sake, with a title or word 
for an occupation, with or without the proper name, in 
speaking to or of a man; as, bit 33cTnü]^un0cn bc^ §crm S)r. 
21. 2Bei6 the efforts of Dr, A, Weiss; bcr §crr 2Waj[or the major; 
fein SBort, ^crr 33aron not a word, Baron, Particularly in 
direct address, where Germans are especially insistent upon 
it, this construction with §crr is carried to great lengths; 
as, §crr Sud^Iialtcr, §crr Sorftgcf)iIfc, §crr ©d^ncibcmtciftcr. 
grau and JJträuIcin are used in the same way if a woman has 
a title or occupation of her own; as, gröulcin 35oftor. 

(a) ^crr is regularly declined in this and the following constructions; 
grau, being feminine, shows no variation in the singular; grttulctti is 
treated like other titles, sometimes adding and sometimes omitting the 
d of the genitive singular. 

2. §crr, %xciVi, and gröulcin are very commonly inserted, 
for politeness' sake, before words for members of the family; 
thus, im ®efd(|öft 3{)rc^ §crm SSatcr^ in the business of your 
father; feine %xa\x ®ema{)Hn his wife; \i) XoxVi, §err ©c^tDager 
/ wish, brother-in-law; ift ba^ 3f)r (or Ql^re) gräulein lod^ter 
is that your daughter ? 

3. grau is often inserted before the title or word for the 
occupation of the husband, with or without the proper name, 
in speaking to or of the wife; as, grau ^rofeffor, grau ^aftor 
©tießlilj. 

4. For the use of the feminine suffix in with proper names see § 288. 
For the article with proper names to show sex see § 282, 2. 

Titles of Books 

301. Much confusion prevails regarding the declension of 
the titles of books, periodicals, articles, and the like. In 
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apposition with such words as SBcrf, Siomcm, ^^itfd^rtft, the 
title is regularly left unchanged. Elsewhere declension is 
the commoner practice, but non-inflection is increasing. 
Thus, mit bent brcibönbigcn Sioman „Tia^ junge Surqpa" with 
the three-volume novel ^^ Young Europe^'; unter ber Überfd^rtft, 
,,®uftat) gre^tag unb bie grembtüörter" under the heading 
"Gustav Freytag and Foreign Words''; 93orfpieI gu ,,!Die 9Wei* 
fterftnger" prelude to "The Mastersingers''] in ber ,,3)?aria 
©tuart" in "Mary Stuart"; feine ^^grangöftfd^ien 2uftfd(|Iöffer" 
his "French Countrj; Seats"; im ncununb^toanjigften 53anbe ber 
,,^reu6ifd^en Qdf)xbüä)tx" in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
"Prussian Annals " The quotation marks are often omitted. 
A verb is in the plural if its subject is a plural title, not in 
apposition with SBerf, etc., as, bie Sg^ptifd^en 9laci^rici^ten toaren 
ba^ eingige 33Iatt the "Egyptian News" was the one paper. 

ADJECTIVES 

302. Only descriptive adjectives and participles used as 
adjectives are considered here. Articles, numerals, and some 
other words used either as adjectives or pronouns (known 
therefore as pronominals) also have adjective force, but they 
differ in other respects greatly from ordinary adjectives 
and are discussed elsewhere. 

303. In their syntactical use adjectives are divided into 
four classes, according to whether they stand before their 
noun (the noun may be understood), or after the noun as 
appositives, or appear in predicate, or are used substantively. 
This classification does not indicate different adjectives but 
the different ways in which the same adjective may be used. 

ADJECXrVES BEFORE THEIR NoUNS 

304. The syntactical use of the adjective is the same 
whether it stands before its noun or whether the noun, though 
omitted, is understood; as, ber alte äßann the old man, ein 
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iungc^ SWäbd^lcn a young girl, toaxmt^ 33Iut warm bloody bit 
fd^öncre öon bcibcn ©d^itDcftcm the more beautiful of the two sis- 
ters. The noun decides the gender, number, and case of the 
adjective. Such adjectives are cdXltd -adhererU or attributive. 

305. Repetition. The rules for the repetition of adjec- 
tives modifying nouns of differing gender or number are the 
same as for the article. See § 266. 

Substantive Adjectives 

306. The adjective is substantive if it has the value of a 
noun. The gender and number of such adjectives are deter- 
mined by the idea which they express; as, bet Srcmbc the 
stranger, bit %xtmbtn strangers, tin grcmbcr a stranger, bit 
Sinfc the left hand. The neuter singular often indicates an 
abstraction; as, ba^ ©d^önc the beautiful, beautiful things, 
Silted unb yitnt^ old and new (things). The case is deter- 
mined by the usual rules for case. 

Declension 

307. An adjective, if it stands before its noun or with the 
noun understood or if it is used substantively, is declined, 
but the manner of its declension depends on the presence 
or absence of a preceding article or declined pronominal 
adjective, as follows: 

308. Strong Declension. The adjective takes the end- 
ings of the strong declension (§ 133) if it is not preceded by 
an article or pronominal, or if the preceding pronominal is 
not declined in the construction; as, bei fd^iöncm SBcttcr in 
fine weather; mand^ bcforgtcr 93Iicf many an anxious glance; 
bu öcrlanßft Unmöölid^c^ you demand the impossible; h)ö{)rcnb 
man Did UnniW^c^ Ic{)rt while much that is useless is taught; ctri 
paar Icifc SBortc a few words in an undertone. For the ending 
of the genitive singular of strong adjectives see § 133, 2. 
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1. If mand^cr, fold^cr, or toclci^cr throws off its ending (without inter- 
vening ein) or if Did, toentg, etc. add no ending, the adjective is strong. 
It is also strong after the indeclinables ein paar, ein njenig, ein btßcä^en. 
The varying inflection of some of the pronominals, particularly of the 
indefinites, therefore plays an important part in the declension of 
adjectives. 

2. The nominative and accusative singular neuter is, however, 
regularly weak after bieö (for btcfcö) ; as, btc« ftolgc $erg this proud heart. 

3. For the dropping of strong endings see § 320. 

309. Weak Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
of the weak declension (§ 134) if it is preceded by bcr, bicfer, 
icncr, icbcr, mand^icr, fold^cr, todi^tx, or any other pronominal 
with the strong inflection; as, auf ber linfcn ©cite on the left 
side; bicfc l)ol^cn Säume these tall trees; man brad^itc ciliöft ba^ 
93crlanötc what was desired was brought very quickly, 

1. This rule calls for the weak inflection of the adjective after Dtel, 
einig, etc., if they add a distinctive ending. But see § 317. 

2. SO? andrer, fold^er, and tueld^er often drop the endings. The follow- 
ing adjective is then declined strong, if ein does not intervene. 

310. Mixed Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
of the mixed declension (§ 136) if it is preceded by ein, fein, 
mein, bein, fein, il^r (3^t:), unfer, or euer. That is, the adjec- 
tive is weak or strong according as these words have or do 
not have an ending; thus, auf einem l^ol^en 53erge on a high 
mountain; mein teurer ®ol^n my dear son; tDtr l^aben unfer 
SWöglid^fte^ aud& getan we have also done our very best, 

I. The adjective is of the mixed declension after ntand^ ein, fold^ 
ein, toeld^ ein, fo ein, fo fein (§ 386), ein fold^er, ein fegUd^er, and also regu- 
larly after a possessive preceded by biefer or Jener (as btefer mein, etc.). It 
is commonly weak after ein jeber. 

311. Compound Adjectives. Only the last member of a 
compound adjective is declined. This rule applies not only 
to adjectives written as compounds (furjlebig, for example) 
but also to adjectives that are in effect compounds, though 
not so written; as, ha^ fc^tDar^ unb toeifee 33anner ber ®tabt 
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the black and white banner of the city, baö ÄöniöKc^ ^rcußifci^cö 
Zollamt the Royal Prussian Customhouse, Contrast this 
with the construction In § 312, 3. 

312. Adjectives in the Same Construction. Two or more 
adjectives in the same construction are declined alike; as, 
ein paar grofee, luetic Iräncn some big, shining tears ; ba^ lange, 
blonbe, gelocftc §aar his long, light-colored, curly hair; bu 
tapferer unb 9icincr thou brave and pure one, 

1. When the first adjective is in the strong dative singular, mas-, 
culine or neuter, the second exhibits a decided tendency to become 
weak, especially if it has closer connection in meaning with the noun. 
It may also be weak in the genitive plural and in the feminine genitive 
and dative singular, though less frequently. Thus, in bcftänbißcnt 
pcrfönlici^n ^txtt\)X in constant personal intercourse; btc Solßcn grofecr 
f örpcrßd^cn Hnftrcnßungcn the results of great physical exertion. 

2. A substantive adjective following one or more strong adjectives 
is sometimes weak; as, ein tüd^tigcr ^Beamte an excellent official; ein an» 
gcnclSimcö Sufecrc a pleasing appearance. 

3. Sometimes only the last of two or more adjectives is declined in 
poetical style; as, ein uncrfrculid^ iammcm«n)ürbt0cr Slnbltd an unpleasant, 
pitiable sight; in cngcr ftctÄ unb cnöcrm Ärciö in a more and more contracted 
circle. It is sometimes a question, owing to this lack of inflection, 
whether the first of two words is an adjective or an adverb. 

313. After toa^, nid^tö, and titoa^. An adjective after toa^ 
what, nld^t^ nothing, and cttDa^ (or Xoai) something is now re- 
garded as a strong neuter substantive adjective and is 
declined for case accordingly; as, Xoa^ gibt c^ 9?cueö what's 
the news? idl) tDelfe t)on nid^it^ 33cfonberem / know of nothing 
special; nad^ cttDa^ 9?cucm for something new; ba^ tüirb toa^ 
dtaxc^ fein that will be something fine. Originally a partitive 
genitive was used here, but the appositional construction 
has completely prevailed. 

314. After tott, jemanb, and niemanb. The appositional 
construction is also now the regular one after tücr who or 
somebody (§ 193), jcmanb somebody, and niemanb nobody; as, 
totv anbetet who (or somebody) else, mit jemanb ßttüad^ifenem 
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with some grown-up person. But the partitive genitive, espe- 
cially of anhtXf is still fairly common; thus, \i) meine — tüer 
grembe^ / mean — what stranger? xi^ bin eö [ = §err im §aufe], 
unb nicmanb anbetet / am and nobody else. The partitive 
genitive of all is also regularly found after tüer; as, Xotx alte^ 
who all? 

316. After Numerals. The cardinal numerals, except ein, 
have no effect on the declension of an accompanying adjec- 
tive, which follows the usual rules; as, bie brei großen genfter 
the three large windows, but brei ötofee %zti\itx. The ordinals 
are always preceded by an article or pronominal; both they 
and an adjective following are declined accordingly. 

I. After the occasional strong genitives iXotvtt and brcicr (§ 147, i) 
the adjective is regularly weak, however. Indefinite or numeral inde- 
clinable adjectives, such as aKcrl^anb, allerlei, ötelerlct, and the like, do 
not affect the declension of an accompanying adjective. 

Irregular AND Defective Declension 

316. The modern rules for the use of the strong and the 
weak adjective are the outcome of a long development. Ex- 
ceptions to the rules given above are therefore far more 
numerous in older literature than in that of the present day. 
Many of the cases of the occurrence of strong endings instead 
of weak, or of weak instead of strong in violation of these 
rules, are no longer permissible and need not be considered 
here. Certain other exceptions, which are still more or less 
current, are mentioned below. 

317. Strong Endings for Weak. After the plurals öicic, 
tüemgc, Tncf)rcrc, cimQC, tilxijt, alle, bcibe, anbcre, and (less fre- 
quently) mand^c, fold^c, Xot\i)t, an adjective may be strong, 
especially in the nominative and accusative; as, öicic Icud^* 
tcnbc Sluöcn many shining eyes. With some of these words 
the strong nominative and accusative plural of the adjective 
is still commoner than the weak, but the weak form is always 
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correct and is increasing in frequency. After the inflected 
singular of these words the weak adjective is now the rule, 
though strong forms may occur. If any of these words are 
preceded by the definite article or a demonstrative, they 
and the adjective following are declined weak. 

318. Weak Endings for Strong. Words like bcfagt, fol* 
genb, etc., are often found without a preceding definite article 
(§ 262, 3 d)y contrary to English usage, and may then be 
followed by an adjective with a weak ending; as, folgcnbc 
tüid^ltiöcn Jatfad^cn the following important facts. The weak 
form is more common in the plural than in the singular. 
These words lie in meaning between ordinary descriptive 
and pronominal adjectives; hence the uncertainty about the 
ending of the adjective following. But the regular construc- 
tion with the strong ending is now the commoner here and 
is increasing in frequency. 

319. In Address and after Personal Pronouns. Here we 
should expect the strong adjective. In address it is regu- 
larly strong if no personal pronoun is present; as, Sicbcr, 
ici9> tDcife \ij nid^it my dear, I do not know; füßer grtcbc, fomm 
sweet peace, come; ®cbulb, licbc fjrcunbc patience, dear friends. 
But it is not infrequently weak in the plural; as, licbcn 
fjrcunbc. After pronouns it is nearly always strong in the 
nominative singular, but is oftener weak than strong in the 
other cases of the singular and in the whole plural; as, id^ 
unglücflid^cr SWann /, unhappy man; bu, ormc fjrau you poor 
woman; cr bummer Äcrl he, stupid fellow; Xoxx Qungcrcn we 
younger men; mir anncn SWannc to me, poor man; il^r licbcn 
Scute you dear people, 

320. Dropping of Endings. The ending ed of the nominative and 
accusative singular neuter is still not infrequently dropped, especially 
in poetry; as, gut ®lücf good lucky ein frölS)Ud^ $erj a happy heart. The 
dropping of masculine or feminine endings or of other neuter endings 
is uncommon. 



i 
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I. For ganj with neuter names of towns and countries see § 285, i b. 

321. Undeclined Substantive Adjectives. The substantive adjective 
may be without declension: 

1. In a number of set expressions, mostly where, the adjectives 
occur in pairs and without the article; as, l^od^ unb nicbrig muffen 
einmal toed^feln high and low must sometime change places; glDifd^en 
bW unb 0ut between good and evil. This construction was formerly 
more frequent than now. For the use of the initial small letter see 
§ 3, I a. 

2. Substantive adjectives used as names of languages are commonly 
treated as indeclinable neuters; thus, ein gebrod^ene«, mit grangöfifd^ 
unb ^talienifd^ burd^flod^tene« !Deutfd^ (a) broken German intermingled 
with French and Italian; mein (Snßlifd^ my English; auf 3)eutfd^ in 
German; um eine« reinen ©ried^ifd^ Tillen for the sake of (a) pure Greek, 
They may be declined if they immediately follow the definite article, 
and inflection is the rule if they are then also governed by a preposition; 
as, ba« !Deutf(^(e) German^ au« bem grangöfifd^en in« !Deutf(^c from French 
into German. 

{a) The adjective is declined in bet ^Deutfd^e the German (man), bic 
!Deutfd^e the German (woman), ein !Deutf(^er a German (man), bte !Deut* 
fd^en the Germans, etc. Other names of nationalities, such as (Snglänber 
Englishman, grangofe Frenchman, etc., are actual nouns and are 
declined accordingly. 

322. Indeclinable Adjectives. Some adjectives are indeclinable 
even when they precede their noun. Such are: i. bautet and eitel 
nothing but, genug enough, mef)r more, toeniger less. 2. Those in er from 
names of towns and countries (§ 673, 5). 3. Those in eriei (§ 677, 4). 
4. A few of foreign origin denoting color, such as rofa pink, lila lilac- 
colored. Thus, htx ©tcttiner ^af)nbof the Stettin station; in i^ren rofa 
SBafd^fletbern in their pink wash dresses. Some adjectives can be used 
only in predicate and are never declined. See § 326. 

(a) Another adjective following one of these indeclinables is declined 
according to the construction in which it stands; as, toon lauter golbncn 
^ergen by nothing but golden hearts. 

Appositive Adjectives 

323. Here are included, for convenience, not only ad- 
jectives following their nouns, but also those occurring in 
constructions equivalent to a clause and in absolute 
constructions. Absence of declension is the rule. 
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1. Following the Noun. If not preceded by an article or 
pronominal, an adjective following the noun which it explains 
is regularly undeclined; as, t)on bcr ©time f)ci6 from the hot 
brow; ein jungcö SWäbd^cn, ficin, übcrfd^Ianf a small and too 
slender young girl. As in English, this position of the adjec- 
tive is infrequent in prose. 

{a) Occasionally the adjective is declined; as, ed^tc ^Did^tcr, groSe h)ic 
flcinc genuine poeiSy great as well as minor. It must be declined if pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal; thus, fie festen ftd^ auf bie ©önfc, 
bic l^ölgcmcn they sat down on the wooden benches. 

2. In Constructions Equivalent to a Clause. The adjec- 
tive may stand before or after its noun and be separated from 
it by one word or more. It is not declined; thus, rcid^ an 
SScftfetum h)olönt ber SSatcr mir baf)cim my father, {who is) rich 
in possessions y dwells at home; cine Stul^cbanf, mit furgcm unb 
bid^tcm ®ra^ bclüad^fcn a seat covered with short and thick grass, 

(a) This construction is not so common in German as in English, 
the adjective, preceded by its modifiers, being generally placed before 
its noun in German; thus, öon il^rcn cinanbcr gegenüber ßelcgencn 
Käufern from their houses situated opposite one another. See § 649. 

3. In Absolute Constructions. A participle accompany- 
ing an accusative (§ 471) or nominative (§ 434) absolute or 
itself used absolutely (§§ 683, 5, 686, 7) is not declined; as, 
cr feijt \icS), ba^ ®cftd^t bon ^ra^cbiö abgcmanbt he sits down 
with his face turned away from Praxedis; bic SuQcn gUQcbunbcn, 
f)aft bu mid^ fd^ncK gcfunbcn with blindfolded eyes you quickly 
found me. 

Predicate AnjEcrrvES 

324. An adjective in predicate is regularly undeclined. 
The uses of such adjectives may be classified as follows: 

I. Referring to the Subject. The adjective refers to the 
subject if it is in predicate with verbs expressing being, 
becoming, continuing, and the like, with other intransitives 
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expressing condition or motion, and with the passive of verbs 
mentioned in subsection 2 just below; as, bu bift glücfKci^ 
you are happy ; XÖ) tDcrbc fd^Iäfrig / am growing sleepy; ftc 
fd^cint gufricbcn she seems contented; mein grcunb liegt franf my 
friend lies ill; ber ©toff h)irb blou geförbt the material is dyed 
blue, 

2. Referring to the Object. A predicate adjective refer- 
ring to the object may accompany some transitive verbs, as 
in English; thus, ber eingige SBeg, einen 9Kenfd^cn bcffer gu 
madden the only way to make a man better; id^ finbe eö langtDeiliö 
/ find it tiresome; er liefe bie ©peifcn unberill^rt he left the food 
untouched; man nennt il^n geigiQ they call him stingy, 

(a) A predicate adjective expressing the condition into 
which the object is brought by the action of the verb is found 
with intransitive (§ 463, 3) as well as transitive verbs; thus, 
id^ l^abe mid^ mlibe ö^ftcmben / have made myself tired by stand- 
ing,' W^\ i>i4 Qefunb sleep and get well; er goß ben S3ed^er bolt 
he poured the cup full. This construction occurs in English 
also (for example, they painted the fence white) but is far 
more frequent in German. This adjective is known as the 
adjunct accusative or objective predicate, 

3. After ai^ or für. A variation of either of the above 
kinds of predicate adjectives is found in the undeclined adjec- 
tive after atö or, with a few verbs, after für; as, er ftellt ben 
9Kann afö el^rlid^ bar he represents the man as honest; bie 3lu^= 
fül^runö erfd^eint afö fef)Ierf)aft the execution seems faulty; id^ 
l^alte il^n für närrifd^ / consider him foolish. 

326. But an adjective in the predicate is declined if it is 
used substantively, or stands before its noun, or is pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal adjective; as, id^ bin bie 
©d^tDad^e / am the weak one; h)ir ftnb reifenbe 9fitter we are 
traveling knights; ein neue^ S3ud^ ift nid^t immer ein gute^ a 
new book is not always a good one; bd^ h)irb h)a^ 9fare^ fein 
that will be something fine. In none of these cases is the 
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adjective, though a part of the predicate, actually a predi- 
cate adjective. 

I. ^oUtt is an old inflected form which, as well as the uninflected 
boll, is still used freely in predicate or appositively; as, too attc^ öoHer 
©lumen ift where everything is full of flowers; bu bift öott SWafcI you are 
full of flaws. See § 441, 3. 

326. Adjectives only in Predicate or Apposition. Some 
adjectives cannot be used before a noun. They are there- 
fore undeclined and occuivonly in predicate or in apposition. 
Such are angft anxious, bereit ready, feihb hostile, ^xam averse 
to, funb known, leib grievous, not necessary, nüi^t useful, fd^ulb 
to blame for, and some others. 

I. On the other hand, there are a few adjectives whose use in predi- 
cate or in apposition is rare or questionable if they are not preceded 
by an article or pronominal. For the predicate superlative see § 332. 

Modifiers of the Adjechve 

327. The adjective may be modified by an adverb or adverbial 
clause, by a noun or pronoun in the genitive (§ 441), dative (§ 467), or 
accusative (§ 468), by an infinitive, or by a prepositional phrase. For 
the position of the modifiers of the adjective see § 649. 

Adjectives as Adverbs 

328. Most adjectives can be used in their uninflected form 
as adverbs (§ 687). The uninflected adjective may thus be 
employed in apposition, as a predicate, or as an adverb. 
Occasionally it is difficult to decide which of these three 
uses is intended. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

329. Relative and Absolute Comparison. Ordinarily the 
comparative and superlative are found in relative compari- 
son, that is, ascribing to an object, or objects, a higher or 
the highest degree of the quality expressed by the adjective; 
as, bcr ©ec ift tiefer atö ber glufe the lake is deeper than the 
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river; bcr bcftc Äaffcc fommt au^ Srabicn the best cofee comes 
from Arabia. , They may, however, be used in absolute com- 
parison, in which the comparative indicates a tolerably high 
and the superlative a very high degree of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective; as, nad) lättöcrcm ©tiKfd^tDciöcn 
after a longish silence; bcr 9Kann l^at crft ate ein älterer gefiel* 
ratet the man did not marry till he was pretty old; bie Slnfunft 
3f|rer beften SDhitter the arrival of your excellent mother; bie 
toenigften only a few. 

I. The absolute superlative is generally avoided by using an adverb, 
such as fcl^r, l^öd^ft, and the like, with the positive, but the absolute 
comparative is not infrequent. 

Declension of Comparatives 

330. The comparative may be inflected or uninflected. 
The same rules apply to it as to the positive; thus, fein 
fc^Iimmrer ^latj no worse place; fein ©eftd^t toax nod^ blaffer aU 
fonft his face was even paler than usual. 

Declension of Superlatives 

331. The superlative must always be declined; thus, iä) 
ftrmfter /, most miserable one; e^ h)ar bie fiöd^fte 3^it it was 
high time; bie allerfeinften SBaren the very finest wares; bei 
l^eKftem ©onnenfd^ein in the brightest sunshine; unfere nöd^ften 
§efte our next issues. 

I. The superlative is nearly always preceded by the definite article 
or by a pronominal adjective, though it may appear without such 
accompaniment in its absolute use and occasionally elsewhere. It is 
preceded only rarely by the indefinite article. 

332. In Predicate. The superlative, always declined, 
appears in predicate in one of two forms: 

I. If it compares an object with itself under different 
conditions, it stands in the weak dative after am (for an 
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bcm); as, bicfc gar be ift bei Sid^t am fd^önftcn this color is most 
beautiful in the light; h)0 bic 9iot am öröfeten, ift ®ottc^ §ilfc 
oft am aKcmöd^ftcn when the need is greatest, God's help is 
often nearest. 

2. Otherwise the predicate superlative is in the nomina- 
tive after the definite article or a pronominal; as, bic frül^ftcn 
S3 lumen finb bic licblid^ftcn the earliest flowers are the loveliest; 
ba^ Äül^nftc h)örc ba^ ^lügftc gctDcfcn the boldest (course) would 
have been the wisest. But the form in am is often used, 
especially colloquially, where the other construction is the 
logical one. 

(a) Elllcrlicbft offers the sole exception to the rule that the superlative 
must be declined in the predicate; it has come to mean charming^ 
delightful. 

Further Comments about the Comparative and Superlative 

333. I. What English expresses by two comparatives connected by 
and or by more and more with the positive (for example, angrier and 
angrier^ more and more angry) is commonly expressed in German by 
immer with the comparative; as, cr Xoxxh immer rei(^er he is getting 
richer and richer. It may also be expressed by immer mel^r or mel^r 
unb mcl^r with the positive, or by connecting the two comparatives 
by unb. 

2. The superlative is often strengthened by prefixing the genitive 
alter ; as, bic allerfcinften SBaren the very finest wares. As in English, the 
comparative and superlative may also be strengthened by adverbs; 
thus, ötel beffer much better y nod^ ftörfer still stronger, bei toeitcm ber gröfetc 
Xt\\ by far the greatest part. 

3. Double comparison and the use of the superlative with reference 
to only two objects occur occasionally, as in English; thus, mei^r 
lofalere« 3ntereffe more local{er) interest; ber Älügftc toon un« bciben the 
wisest of us two. 

Conjunctions with the Comparative 

334. ^i§ is the conjunction ordinarily used in connection 
with the comparative; as, ein ^of)^ öltcr ate ba^ SWöbc^cn a 
year older than the girl; fo flil^Itc cr \id) reicher ate bi^l^cr therefore 
he felt himself richer than hitherto. 
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335. S33te is also frequently found with the comparative 
in the same sense as afö ; thus, bic^ ©d^tDcrt ift tttoa^ leidster 
tDic ba^ altc this sword is somewhat lighter than the old one; 
madden fie fid^ nid^t bcffer h)ic fie finb do not make yourself out 
better than you are. This construction, though still common, 
is becoming less frequent. SBie is limited more and more to 
expressions of equality, similarity, or identity and therefore 
accompanies the positive in preference to the comparative. 

1. The positive, regularly preceded by fo, alfo, or ebenfo 
(all meaning as or just as), is often followed by al^, though 
tDie is not uncommon in colloquial style; thus, biefer SRaler 
ift nid^t fo beruJ^mt afö fein SSater this painter is not so famous 
as his father; meine §anb, nod^ ift fie tDeife h)ie Wlild) my hand 
is still as white as milk. 

(a) Occasionally, mainly in poetry, afö h)te occurs after either the 
comparative or the positive with the meaning of al^ or tüit; thus, bu 
foffft c« auf bcr SBcIt bcffer l^abcn al« toit toir you shall have things better 
in the world than we. 

2. ^enn was the regular conjunction after the comparative in an 
older period. It occurs occasionally still, especially if aid stands 
elsewhere in the sentence; as, ber SWarqul« toar fo öiel rcid^er benn er the 
marquis was so much richer than he; l^öl^er afö Äomponift benn al^ ^oet 
higher as composer than as poet. 

Comparison with mel^r and am metften 

336. Unlike more and most in English, mcl^r and am mciftcn with the 
positive are little used to make a comparative and a superlative. They 
are, however, occasionally employed anywhere by the best writers and 
are commoner than the regular forms in cr and (e)ft in the following: 

1. When the comparison is between the qualities expressed by two 
adjectives, not between two objects with different degrees of the same 
quality. Here mcf)r is commoner than the regular comparative; as, 
tocnn man in bcr ©cfcUfd^aft mcl^r l^öfUd^ al« Xoafyc ift if people are more 
polite than truthful in society; fcinc mcl^r breite al« l^ol^c ©tim his fore- 
head broad rather than high. 

2. In the comparative and superlative of indeclinable adjectives 
(§ 322) and, to a less extent, of participles and of adjectives with 
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dependent oblique cases, or prepositional phrases, also to avoid a very 
harsh combination of sounds; as, tnci^r gram more averse tOy toon bcr am 
mciftcn ariftofrattfd^cn ©cfcttfd^aft (Surf<5a« by the most aristocratic society 
of Europe. 

Descending Comparison 

337. In the descending comparison (§ 143) with n)emQer or minbcr 
and am tocnißftcn or am minbcftcn the adjective is actually a positive and 
is treated accordingly; as, mein (Sd^ritt toax tocnigcr fcft my step was less 
firm; für bic minbcr Xüd^tigcn for those less capable; bcr om tocnigftcn 
Unterrichtete the one least informed. 

NUMERALS 
Cardinals 

338. The cardinals are used freely with or without a noun; 
as, breifeig ^al^rc alt thirty years old; ein SRclör bon stDangig 
OCgen jlDÖlf a majority of twenty to twelve. When the cardinals 
are used as substantives, a dependent noun or pronoun is 
put in the genitive or in the dative after t)on ; as, jlDci meiner 
S3rüber or 3h)ei bon meinen S3rübem two of my brothers, 

339. Uses of ein. i. Standing before its noun and itself not preceded 
by the definite article or a pronominal, ein follows the usual rules for 
the agreement of adjectives. As a numeral, in contrast to the same word 
used as the indefinite article, it is emphatic and suffers no contraction. 
For ways of distinguishing it to the eye from the indefinite article see 
§ 4. In the spoken language the stress distinguishes the numeral from 
the article. 

2. Standing alone, it is a substantive numeral or an indefinite pro- 
noun; as, c« ift nur einer, bcr e^ gang erfuHt there is only one who entirely 
fills it; Xotnxi einem alle« neu ift when all is new to one. 

3. Preceded by the definite article or a pronominal, it may be either 
an adjective or a substantive; as, öor bem einen genfter in front of one 
window; h)cber ba« eine nod^ bad anbere neither the one {thing) nor the other. 
For its declension in these three positions see § 146. 

340. Uninflected ein. (Sin is not declined at all: 

1. As the first part of a compound numeral; as, einunbgtoangig 3al^re 
twenty-one years, ba« einunbgtoangigftc ^a\)x. 

2. When followed by unb, ober, or h\% and another cardinal; as, in 
ein bi« gtoei ©tunbcn between one and two hours. Or with omission of the 
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connective; ein, glüci ^od^en lang jor a week or two. Also when fol- 
' lowed by bcrfclbc ; as, an ein unb bentfclbcn %^%t on one and the same day. 

3. In ein toenig, ein bißchen, ein |iaar (§ 424), meaning some. 

4. In some indefinite numeral expressions, such as ein ad^tgig 
(§342,1). 

5. Regularly before fractional (§ 344). 

6. With Ubt in expressions of time; as, nad^ cinUl^r ajier one o^clock. 

7. After 10 1 and 100 1 the noun may be put in the singular and ein 
made to agree with it, or the noun may be in the plural and ein left 
uninflected; as, in the accusative, taufcnbunbcincn ®runb or taufenbunbein 
©rünbc a thousand and one reasons. Sometimes an invariable cine occurs 
before a feminine noun; very rarely a noun stands in the plural, pre- 
ceded by the singular of ein inflected for gender and case. 

341. Uses of eilli^. In addition to its use as an ordinary numeral or 
indefinite pronoun, cin^, the shortened form of cine^, occurs in various 
idioms: 

1. In counting and, without Ul^r, in expressions of time; as, id^ 
gttl^Ic ein«, gtoei, brei / count one, two, three; bor ein« before one {o'clock). 
But ein may occur instead of ein« in both these constructions. 

2. Expressing harmony , agreement , identity, and the like; as, mit 
il^m toarcn toir ein« geworben we had come to an agreement with him. 

3. As the object of a verb or in a prepositional phrase, with various 
meanings; as, bi« ba« (Sffen fertig toirb tootten Xoxx ein« trinfen while we 
wait for dinner, we will take a drink; mit ein« all at once. 

342. Numerals are made indefinite or approximate, as 

in English, by th« use of adverbs, such as ttvda, bcinal^c, etc. 
The prepositions an, auf, and in may have the same effect; 
as, an bie gel^n ^al^rc about ten years, 

I. An invariable ein or cine is used in the same way; as, ein gU) angig, 
breifeig 3a^w twenty or thirty years; ein Xaler ad^tgig eighty talers or so; 
eine gtoei ©tunben fruiter some two hours earlier. 

Ordinals 

343. The ordinals are adjectives and are treated like other 
adjectives in the same situation; thus, im crften %txi\itx in 
the first window; ate bcr ^Xodit gecnbct l^attc when the second 
one had ended. But an ordinal may be uninflected after gu ; 
as, gu brttt three in all. 
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Fractionals 

344. The fractionals, except fialb and §älftc, both meaning 
half, are neuter nouns. A dependent noun is regularly in 
the genitive or the dative after bon, unless it is a masculine 
or neuter denoting quantity (§ 276), when it is invariable; 
as, ein ^Drittel feiner ©ad^en or bon feinen ©ad^en a third of his 
things; brei SSiertel ^funb three quarters of a pound. They 
also make compounds with the accent on the last member; 
as, ein 33iertelpfunb a quarter of a pound; eine 3cf)ntelfefunbe 
a tenth of a second. Sin preceding a fractional is regularly 
uninfected. 

I. ^ölftc is a feminine noun. A noun dependent on it is in the geni- 
tive or in the dative after toon. $alb is an adjective and is ordinarily 
treated like other adjectives; as, ein l^alber Slpfel half an apple; bic 
l^albe @tabt fpri(^t baöon half the town is talking of it. For its lack of 
inflection with names of towns and countries see § 286, i h. If it is 
preceded by a cardinal, it may agree with its noun, which is then singu- 
lar; as, brei unb einen l^albcn SWonat three and a half months. Or it may 
remain uninflected, often with omission of unb, the noun then being in 
the plural; as, cinunbcinl^alb 3al^rc one and a half years; brcicinlSialb Wlxl* 
lioncn Wloxl three and a half million marks. 

(a) As the name of the fraction, $alb is a neuter noun; thus, ein 
©cd^ftel öon ein $alb bleibt ein ^Drittel a sixth from a half leaves a third. 

Dates 

346. The day of the month is expressed by an ordinal, 
with or without the name of the month; as, am 7. ^uli or 
am 7 ten ^uli or am fieb(en)ten 3uli on the seventh of July; 
f)cute ift ber stDangigfte Spril, ober l^aben h)ir fd^on ben elnunb* 
gtDanjigften to-day is the twentieth of April, or is it already the 
twenty-first? ©neifenau fd)rieb ben 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 
22nd, For the case in expressions of time see § 470. 

I. !Dcr toieöielte, made after the manner of an ordinal, is much used 
in asking for the day of the month; as, ber toieöielte Ift l^eute or ben 
)Dtet)ieIten l^aben toir Ijieute what day of the month is it f 
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346. The year, expressed by the cardinal, follows the 
name of the month or season without an intervening comma; 
as, im 3uli 1811 (read ad^tgcl^nlöunbcrtunbclf commonly) in 
July, i8ii; im ©pötfommer 1629 in the late summer of 1629. 
Examples of dates with the omission of the name of the 
month or the season are: am Slbfd^Iuffc bc^ ^al^rc^ 1807 at 
the close of the year 1807; im ^al^rc 1769 in the year 1769; 
tDcId^c^ 1772 gucrft crfd^icn which first appeared in 1772; bcr 
§clb t)on 1809 the hero of 1809; fcit 1808 since 1808; fd^on 
1771 as early as 1771. A common way- of writing the date 
of letters is illustrated by b. (or ben) 19. Sluguft 1906. While 
prepositions, except in, often occur with or without the 
insertion of ^al^r, accepted usage requires im ^afirc, not 
simply in, before the numeral, as im ^al^rc 1769, not in 
1769. The latter construction is increasing in frequency, 
however. 

I. Notice also such contracted expressions as Slnfang Oftobcr at 
the beginning of October; 3)?itte !Dcjembcr in the middle of December; (§nht 
SWärg at the end of March; cnbli(^ gcbruar 1813 finally in February, 1813. 
The full form also occurs; as, im Einfang be« !Dcgcmbcr. For the omission 
of the genitive ending, as in the last illustration, see § 293. 

Time of Day 

347. The hour is denoted by a numeral, and o'clock 
by Ul^r, the minutes being commonly expressed as in Eng- 
lish; as, um 3h)ci Uf)r at two o'clock; cine SWinutc nad^ cind 
(§ 341) a minute after one; fünf 9Ktnutcn bor aäiji five minutes 
before eight. The half and quarter hours are counted 
forwards; as, (ein) bicrtel (auf) ad^t a quarter past seven; 
f)alb ad^t, occasionally l^alb auf ai)i half past seven; brci 
SSicrtel (auf) ad^t a quarter to eight. Other expressions will 
be readily intelligible. SBic bid is generally used in asking 
for the time of day; as, h)ic bid Ui^r ift cö what o'clock 
is it? 
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House Numbers 

348. The house number follows the name of the street; 
as, ©d^umannftrafec 2, 2 Schumann Street; gütjotoftrafec 8, brci 
Jrcppen l^od^ (commonly written 8™) 8 Liitzow Street, up 
three flights; !J)cffaucr ©trafec i, Sdte ^öniöörötjcr ©trafec (or 
in full, an ber Sdtc ber Äöniöörötjer ©trafee) i Dessau Street, 
corner of Könniggrätz Street. The contraction for ©trafec 
is ®tr. or ftr. 

I. ?üt5on)ftra6e and 3)cffaucr ©traßc illustrate an approved di£ference 
in the manner of writing street names, i^ü^oU) being a proper noun and 
!Dcffaucr an adjective. When the adjective is declinable, as in Sron« 
göfifd^e ©traßc, it is inflected like any other adjective in the same posi- 
tion; thus, in ber granjöfifd^en ©trafec. The same rules apply to the 
noun or adjective before ®affe, ^latj, etc. But ^Deffauerftrafec, Sron* 
göfifd^cftragc, or 3)cffaucr«<Stra6e, graniöfifcl^c*<ötra6c, are also quite 
common. 

PRONOUNS 
Agreement 

349. A pronoun agrees in gender and number with the 
noun to which it refers, while its case is determined by the 
construction in which it stands. If the pronoun refers to 
the plural of a noun or to two or more nouns, it will itself 
be plural, its case being determined as before. 

I. But totx, toa^, and the pronouns of the first and second person 
do not vary for gender, and there are no distinctions of gender in the 
plural of any of the pronouns. Some of the indefinites never have an 
antecedent. Occasionally the direct reference of a pronoun is to another 
pronoun, especially to one of the personal pronouns. 

360. Important exceptions to the rule for agreement are: 
I. A pronoun referring to a neuter noun denoting a per- 
son, such as S^äulcin, SKöbd^cn, SBeib, or to a neuter diminu- 
tive of the name of a person, such as ^arld^cn, dtö^d)tn, now 
commonly conforms to the natural gender; as, baö SWäbd^cn 
. . . fie. But the neuter frequently occurs in literature and 
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even in ordinary speech; as, ba^ SKöbd^cn ... cd. A relative 
pronoun referring to such a noun is pretty regularly neuter; 
as, ba^ SRöbc^cn, ba^ or h)eld^c^. 

2. A neuter singular pronoun may refer to persons of 
diflFerent sex; as, ic^ f)abt feincö bon meinen ©rofeeltem gefannt 
/ knew none of my grandparents. The masculine singular 
is, however, much commoner here. 

3. Quite diflFerent from the foregoing is the use of the 
neuter singular collectively for persons, sometimes referring 
to a preceding noun or nouns, sometimes without such refer- 
ence; as, ailed \ai} nad^ ber ]Xi)X they all looked at the clock; 
unb h)aö \\ij fonft an meinem Sieb erfreuet and they who once 
delighted in my song. In this usage bad may be contemptuous 
or humorous; as, um ^immcld h)incn unb bad XoxU l^etraten/ör 
heaven^s sake, the creatures want to marry. A neuter pronoun 
may also refer contemptuously or humorously to a single 
person; as, h)iff bad ^u und does that thing want to come in 
here? The neuter singular may also be used to sum up 
several preceding nouns of differing gender. Only very 
rarely is a pronoun in the masculine or feminine singular 
used with reference to two or more nouns. 

4. Otherwise the rule for agreement in number is more 
closely observed in German than in English. Thus, it is 
only occasionally that a plural pronoun refers to a collective 
noun in the singular; as, bad 33oIf . . . fie, instead of the much 
more frequent bad SSoIf . . . ed. 

351. Pronominal Adjectives. A number of the pronominal words 
can also be used before a noun. Like other adjectives, they then agree 
with their noun in gender, number, and case; as, in bicfcm ?cbcn in this 
life. Details are given in connection with the individual words. 

Personal Pronouns 

352. For the occasional omission of a personal pronoun when 
subject of a sentence see § 614. For the repetition of personal 
pronouns after relatives see § 406. For the German equivalents 
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of he who J they who, etc., see § 417. As the use of the pronoun of 
the first person is the same in English and German, it is not 
discussed here. 

Second Person 

363. In Ordinary Speech, i. !Du is used in speaking to 
a member of one's family and also to a very intimate friend, 
a child, an animal, an inanimate object, and often in address- 
ing one's self. 3l^r is its plural. Thus, fommft bu mit und, 
Jante S3crta are you coming with us, Aunt Bertha? Äinbcr, 
fcib il^r alle ba children, are you all present? ®ic is used in 
speaking to one or more persons other than those mentioned 
above. It is therefore the most widely used pronoun of 
address outside the family. 

(a) While @ic is plural and always governs a plural verb, an adjec- 
tive dependent on it is in the singular if it applies to only one person; 
as, <öic ärmftcr you poor fellow. Notice also that ©ic is now commonly 
employed in speaking to an adult servant. 

{h) A change in the pronoun addressed to a person may be very 
significant. Thus, a change from @ic to bu may mean increased inti- 
macy or anger or contempt, while one from bu to ©ic may be humorous 
or indicate estrangement or anger. 

2. !J)u and il^r, like thou and ye in English, are used in 
prayer, in invocation of the saints, and the like. This is 
also the usage in literature. 

3. !Du, or the corresponding form of the imperative, is 
used in proverbs, in general exhortations, often in printed 
polemics and advertisements, in speaking to a person as a 
representative of his class, and the like. 3f)r, or the corres- 
ponding form of the imperative, is also common in these 
uses both as the plural of bu and as a substitute for it. Thus, 
fagc mir, mit h)cm bu umgcfift, unb x6) fagc bir, Xotx bu bift tell 
me with whom you associate, and I will tell you what you are; 
möd^teft bu, biclQcIiebtcr Scfer would you like, dearly beloved 
reader? x\)X SBeibcr you women; Vd'fÜjiti affc liberal all vote the 
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liberal ticket! In some of these uses there is a growing 
tendency to employ ®ic. 

4. A title, or §crr, i^xan, or gräuicin with or without a 
title, may take the place of a pronoun of the second person. 
The verb is sometimes in the third person singular, but is 
oftener in the third person plural. If the verb is singular, 
the possessive adjective is fein or if|r (both meaning your), 
according to the sex of the person addressed. If the verb 
is plural, the possessives are ^l^r, declined, Sucr, frequently 
not declined, and the indeclinables ^l^ro (§ 154, 4) and !Dcro 
(§ 163, 2 b). The last three are properly applied only to 
the highest functionaries, except humorously. An oblique 
case of a title may stand for the same case of a pronoun. 
This manner of address is still customary in official and 
very formal style and is often employed, though with dimin- 
ishing frequency, by tradespeople, servants, etc. Thus, 
tt)ir meinten, bcr §err tottre ein reifenber (Snglonber we thought 
you were a traveling Englishman; iDoIIen önöbigeö J^öulein 
nid^t auf bem ®ofa ^lai^ nel^men will you not sit down on the 
sofa? eine Sngal^I ^erren milnfc^t ben §erm Oberft gu fpred^en 
a number of gentlemen wish to speak to you, colonel; §err 
Slmt^rat merben 3f)xe greube f)aben you will be pleased, judge; 
auf Sm. (for @uer) ^öniglid^en SKaieftöt S3efef)I at the command 
of your (royal) majesty; tüoHen ^l^ro S^ceHeng nur bie ®nabe 
f)aben will your Excellency only be so kind? afö id^ !Dero ^od^en 
öemal^m when I heard your knocking. 

364. In Literature, i. Novels and other books which 
represent actual modern speech use bu, if)r, and ®ie as 
explained above. In general, poetry, including the poetical 
drama, rejects ®ie entirely. !Du may then be addressed to 
any person without regard to age or rank, and il^r is merely 
its plural. Or bu may be familiar (though occasionally ad- 
dressed to the very highest personages, such as a king, after 
the manner of the devotional bu) and be applied to certain 
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persons only. Then if)r is both its plural and also the polite 
form of address to one person. This polite if)r is often written 
with a capital. 

2. A more complicated arrangement is found in much of 
the older literature and in modern books, particularly plays 
and novels, that deal with certain phases of provincial life. 
S)u is familiar. ^f)V is its plural and may also be addressed 
to one person politely. @r and fie (fem. sing.), then gener- 
ally written with a capital, may mean you. They are used 
with the singular verb and are commonly less polite than 
3if)r addressed to one person, though originally more polite. 
Their possessives fein and ü)X then mean your and are com- 
monly written with a capital, ©ie with a plural verb is 
still more polite, while the title with the singular or plural 
verb, as explained in § 363, 4, is the most courteous form of 
address. Observe that ©ie with plural verb occurs in liter- 
ature in respectful address in the family, as from wife to 
husband or from child to parent. 

366. The natural distinction between bu as singular addressed to a 
person of any rank and iljir as its plural disappeared early. 3^x was 
used in polite address to a single person throughout the Middle Ages. 
Then the title, at first with singular, later also with plural verb, was 
employed. From it came the use of cr and ftc (fem. sing.) with sin- 
gular verb, and afterwards of fie (plural) with plural verb. The latter 
practice was firmly established by the middle of the eighteenth 
century and has gained ground since then. 3^x, cr, and ftc (sing.) 
have disappeared from general use as forms of address to one person, 
though they still occur in provincial life and in literature dealing with 
it. The devotional use of bu and i\)X has remained constant. 

Third Person 

366. The rule for the agreement of a pronoun with its 
noun must be observed strictly with the pronouns of the 
third person also, except as provided in § 360, though the 
resulting pronoun often runs contrary to our usage; as, bet 
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S3aum ... er, bit S3Iumc . . . fie. In other words, er does not 
necessarily mean hcj or fie she, or e^ it. 

Substitutes for Pronouns of the Third Person 

367. In a multitude of cases German has a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb where English would have a third per- 
sonal pronoun. This substitution may take place when 
the reference is to any kind of noun, even to one representing 
a person, but is commonest when the noun represents an 
inanimate object. The demonstrative words now regularly 
so used are ber, berfelbe, and ba. 

368. Either bet or berfelbe may take the place of a third 
personal pronoun referring to a person. 3)er is then apt to 
be emphatic, while berfelbe may prevent ambiguity or a harsh 
combination of sounds, such as ©ie fie. But both may be 
used where a third personal pronoun would be just as good. 
3)iefer and fold^er also occasionally appear where English 
would have a personal pronoun. Illustrations are: t)on 
bent fomm' id^ eben / have just come from him; bie fennft bu 
nid^t do you not know her? faft \)'^iit id^ bie betöeffen / had 
almost forgotten them ( = soldiers) ; ein SWoor, ba^ lüieberum 
feinem S5ater g^^lörte. J)erfelbe fprad^ oft babon a moor which 
also belonged to his father. He ( = father) often spoke of it ; 
einige berfelben some of them ( = inhabitants) ; fie ift im ^Begriff, 
neben ^einrid^ niebersufnien, afö biefer bie Slugen auffd^Iögt she 
is on the point of kneeling down by Henry, when he opens 
his eyes, 

369. When the reference is to inanimate objects, the 
substitution of a demonstrative is much more common, 
particularly in the genitive and dative, where it is almost 
the rule. J)er, berfelbe, and occasionally biefer and fold^er, are 
so used; as, nimm meinen Äopf, ber toadüi ja fd^on längft 
take my head, for it has long been shaky; bleid^ t)or Slngft trat 
er an ba^ ^tii, ba^felbe lag unberüfirt pale with fear, he stepped 
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up to the bed; it was untouched; ber Jritöer bcrfelbcn the hearer of 
it; ate n)ären bie I)errfd^enbcn klaffen bom ©d^auplaijc abgetreten 
unb i^'fXiitxi fold^en ben bürgerlid^en überlaffen as if the ruling 
classes had stepped of the stage and left it to the commoners, 

I. The same substitution prevails in reference to the thought of a 
preceding clause or sentence; as, id^ Ucbtc ftc, unb ftc h)ar bcffcn nid^t 
h)crt / loved her, and she was not worthy of it. 

360. For the dative or accusative with a preposition, a 
compound of ba (or bar before vowels) and the preposition 
is generally substituted if the reference is not to a living 
object; as, ber ©d^uppen hxtxmt ^tiiti, Xoa^ barin ift the shed 
is burning. Save what is in it; ein grower ©d^reibtifd^, eine 
?antpe ftel)t barauf a large writing desk, a lamp stands on it; 
ift aber im ©runbe nid^t^ bran but there is in reality nothing to it, 
A demonstrative with a preposition may also occur, though 
far less frequently; the third personal pronoun with a prep- 
osition is unusual (§ 361). But a compound with ba is not 
usual if it is the antecedent of a relative clause. 

1. ©a is occasionally separated from its preposition in colloquial 
style, or even dropped entirely; as, ba tücrbe id^ öcrrüdft öon Pll go crazy 
about it; nu(n) h)ill cr md^(t) mc^r Don h)iffcn now he won't know any more 
about it. 

2. Occasionally the compound with ba refers to persons, especially 
in a collective sense; as, cine ÜBitttoc fiatte gh)ci Xöä)ttx, baöon tüav bie 
eine fd^ön unb flciftiö ^ widow had two daughters, one of them was beautiful 
and industrious ; cr ift nid^t baruntcr he is not among them. 

3. !Danac§ and barnad^ are both of frequent occurrence. Elsewhere 
bar stands before prepositions beginning with a vowel. The a of bar is 
often dropped; as, brum, brin, brauö. !Da may then be added, especially 
colloquially; as, ba brin, ba brand. All the common prepositions with 
the dative or accusative are compounded with ba(r) except oljinc. Like 
some of the less usual prepositions with the dative or accusative and 
all with the genitive, oF)nc is accompanied by the proper form of bcrfclbc 
or some other demonstrative pronoun; as, of)ne bcnfclbcn, n)ät)^cnb 
bcffcn. Notice also such adverbs as bc^hjcgen therefore and bcffcnungcad^tet 
notwithstanding. 
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361. This substitution of a demonstrative pronoun or adverb for 
a third personal pronoun is a striking characteristic of German style 
as compared with English. But the matter is often overstated, espe- 
cially in regard to the necessity of making the substitution for the 
genitive and dative and for the dative and accusative with prepositions, 
when the reference is to things. The best writers do occasionally use 
the personal pronoun in such relations. 

Special Uses of t^ 

362. In addition to its ordinary use as a personal pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, e^, nominative and accusative 
singular, is widely employed in other ways : 

1. As subject of all kinds of impersonal verbs. See 
§ 607. 

2. As the indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number 
with the predicate, which may be of any gender; as, c^ 
Xoax meine Jod^ter it was my daughter ; e^ ift nid^t^ it is nothing; 
e^ finb meine Srüber they are (or it is) my brothers; grembe 
finb e^ they are strangers, 

{a) But notice that it is /, it is Äe, it is yoUj etc., are in German idj 
bin c«, cr ift cö, <Sic finb c«, etc. 

3. As a mere formal subject, a device to put the real 
subject after the verb. In this use e^ corresponds, in part, 
to the English expletive there, but it is often found where 
there could not be employed; as, e^ entftef)t ein ©treit there 
arises a controversy; e^ foftet nun ba^ frembe $oI^ am meiften 
foreign wood now costs the most, 

4. As subject or object in anticipation of a following 
clause or infinitive; as, e^ ift fein SBunber, bafe it)v benft gu 
träumen it is no wonder that you think you are dreaming; eö 
ift fo elenb, betteln p muffen it is so wretched to have to beg; 
mein ^er^ fagt e^ mir, bafe meine SReife ölüdflid^ fein lüirb my 
heart tells me that my journey will be successful; id^ t)er- 
fd^mölie e^, burd^ ?ift ^u fiegen / disdain to win by means of 
cunning. 
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5. As subject, object, or predicate, referring to something 
already said or which can be understood from what has been 
already said; as, bcrgafe id) fie, Qt\d)ai)'^, urn ftc ^u Kebcn if I 
forgot theniy it was in order to love them; löfe mid^ ! id^ totx^, bu 
fannft e^ release met I know that you can; bie eine SBanb ift 
e^ nod) one wall is still {papered), 

6. As indefinite object in a number of idioms; as, er f)at 
e^ q,\xi he has a fine time of it; fie 1i)ai mir'^ angetan she has 
bewitched me. 

7. For the humorous or contemptuous use of e^ with 
reference to a person see § 360, 3. 

Reflexivhes 

363. (Selber and felftft. The indeclinables felber and felbft 
are not reflexive but demonstrative pronouns (§ 166). Of 
the two fclbft is used far more frequently, but they both 
have the same meaning and office. They add emphasis and 
may follow nouns as well as personal and reflexive pronouns, 
regardless of gender and number, while felbft may even pre- 
cede the word that it emphasizes. They therefore have a 
much wider use thaii the English self; thus, felbft eine ^rin- 
^effin even a princess; ^aul felber Paul himself; ba^ Snbe 
fommt t)on felber the end comes of itself; id) n)tll il^n gleid^ felbft 
f)oIen / will fetch hifn myself at once. The dative and accusa- 
tive reflexive appear without felber or felbft ordinarily, but 
one of them commonly accompanies the genitive of a third 
personal reflexive. 

364. First and Second Persons. The oblique cases of 
the first and second personal pronouns are also used reflex- 
ively; as, ic^ h)ar aufeer mir / was beside myself, fomm p bir 
come to yourself. See also the conjugation of reflexive verbs, 
§247. 

366. Third Person. The genitive of the third personal 
pronouns is used reflexively (§ 166, i). ©id^ is the third 
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ftieg er ab after we had made each other ^s acquaintance, he 
dismounted ; Xoxt lerntet il)r eud^ f ennen how did you get to know 
each other? bie 3) amen fef)en \xi) an the ladies look at one another, 

368. If necessary, the reciprocal sense is made clear: 

1. By adding cinanbcr to the reflexive; as, bic 9)?cnfd^cn fcnncn fid^ 
clnanbcr nid^t men do not know each other. 

2. By omitting the reflexive pronoun and using clnanbcr (unin- 
flected) or einer . . . bcr anbcrc (inflected) ; thus, fie f a^cn clnanbcr nld^t an 
they did not look at each other ; blc Älnbcr bitten für clnanbcr the children 
beg for each other; blc belbcn 9)?änner fallen einer bem anbem In ha^ ©cfld^t 
the two men looked into each other's face. 

(a) <Bid) is not used as a reciprocal pronoun with a preposition, 
clnanbcr taking its place, but either of these words may be used with 
über and unter. 

Possessive Adjectives 

369. For the list of possessive adjectives and their relation to the 
personal pronouns see § 168. Additional comments are needed only 
with regard to fein and lf)r. @cln refers not only to cr and cö but also 
to man, jcmanb, and similar pronouns, to the masculine and neuter 
singular of other pronouns inflected for gender, to the singular of a 
masculine or neuter noun, or to a group of words, such as a clause or an 
infinitive phrase. Such groups are construed as neuters. When tljir 
corresponds to the singular flc, it may refer to the feminine of another 
pronoun inflected for gender, or to a feminine noun in the singular; 
when it corresponds to the plural fie, it may refer to the plural of a noun, 
to two or more nouns, or to a pronoun (such as blefc or folc^c) which itself 
refers to the third person plural. For fein or lljir referring to neuters 
like SBclb, ^'dbä)tn, etc., see § 360, i, and for the same words meaning 
your see § 364, 2. For Ql^ro and bero in address see § 363, 4. 

1. The possessive adjective or pronoun in connection with the geni- 
tive or dative of a noun or pronoun indicating the possessor is now old- 
fashioned; as, ölb mir beö SD^ajorÖ feinen bafür give me the major's instead; 
bem fein $unb flnb ®lc ö^hJcfen you have been his dog. 

2. @eln occasionally occurs where we should expect ll^r, in old- 
fashioned or careless use. The phrase feiner 3ßit (or preferably feiner* 
gelt) is frequently found in the sense of at the proper time, at the time 
under consideration^ in my time, etc., referring to any noun or pronoun, 
singular or plural. But meiner 3cit, bclner S^^^f etc., also occur in the 
sense in my time, etc. 
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370. Agreement. Like other adjectives, the possessive 
must agree in gender, number, and case with the noun which 
it modifies; as, fage beiner SJf utter say to your mother; mit 
feinem ?o^ with his lot; in meinen ^önben in my hands. Excep- 
tions are: 

1. The possessive is uninflected if it follows its noun; as, ftel^ auf^ 
bu ©d^hjcftcr mein arisey sister mine. This construction is poetical and 
uncommon (§ 323). 

2. (gucr may be without inflection before a title (§363, 4); as, 
(guer !Durd^Iaud^t your serene highness, 

3. The first of two possessives connected by unb may be without 
inflection; äs, bcin (but usually bcinc) unb meine Äinber your and my 
children. 

Repetition of the Possessive Adjective 

371. The rules for the repetition of these adjectives are the 
same as those for the article (§ 266). Illustrations are: 
troljbem iDufete bic ategiemnö feine 5öf)iöfeit unb grifd^e, feine 
S3ilbun0 unb fein SBiffen p fd^ä^en nevertheless the government 
could esteem his ability and vigor, his culture and knowledge ; 
mit if)ren ?änbcm unb ©ö()nen with their lands and sons, Tlcin 
^err unb Äönig denotes one person, the repetition of the 
possessive would indicate two. Failure to observe the rides 
occurs, though not frequently; as, \)atttn bie hod) i()ren ?of)n 
unb ^vtube, ba fie lebten but they had their reward and joy 
while they lived. The usual construction would be i{)ren 
?oI)n unb il)re greube. 

Substitutes for the Possessive Adjective 

372. The substitution of the definite article for any of 
the possessive adjectives has been discussed in § 261, 4. 
German may also substitute the genitive of a demons.trative 
for fein or if)r, as follows: 

I. The reference of fein or it)r may be uncertain. A sim- 
ilar ambiguity may arise in English. Thus, in the sentence 
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he called to his brother and his son, it is uncertain whose son 
is meant. The probability of such ambiguity is greatly 
increased in German by the grammatical gender of nouns. 
It may be removed by substituting beffen for fein, and beren 
(sing, or pi.) for il)r. The reference will then be to the nearest 
noun or pronoun in question; as, bcr Surft, ber ®raf unb 
beffen ®of)n the prince, the count, and the latter^ s son; fie empfing 
il)re greunbin unb beren Jodetet she welcomed her friend and the 
latter^ s daughter. Or a genitive of berfelbe may serve the 
same purpose; as, h)ie Slnton Uniuirfd^ lebte er feit ber ©eburt 
feinet Äinbe^ nur in ber 3iifunft be^felben like Anton Unwirsch, 
he lived since the birth of his child only in its future, 

2. The substitution frequently occurs when the possessive 
would not be ambiguous; as, Sfegine fefet fid^ t)or ?otte, nimmt 
beren ^anb Regina sits down in front of Lottie , takes her hand. 

Possessive Pronouns 

373. English distinguishes sharply between the possessive 
adjective and the possessive pronoun, as, for example, in 
the sentences this is not your book, I have not seen yours, 
German makes a similar distinction, but it has three forms 
for each of the pronouns instead of only one. For the list 
of these pronouns see § 168. 

1. Of the two forms with the definite article, the longer is perhaps 
more common in colloquial and the shorter in elevated style, but both 
are frequent substitutes for the form without the article. All three 
forms follow the general rule for the agreement of pronouns in gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer (§349), while their 
case depends on the construction in which they stand; as, tu bctnc 
^flic^t, \ä) h)crbc meine tun do your duty, I shall do mine; er legte 
feine SBange ^t^tn bie ü^rtge he laid his cheek against hers; h)cmi ba« 
©ilnbe mar, fo toar'ö ble feinlße, bie il^re nid^t if that was sin, it was his, 
not hers. 

2. The forms with the article are also used substantively, that is, 
without reference to a noun, and are then written with a capital; as, 
bie deinen fd^ienen fpurlo« üerfd^h)unben the members of his family seemed 
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to have completely disappeared. The short form is also used colloquially 
as a substantive. • 

In Predicate 

374. The uninflected possessives mein, bein, etc., are used 
freely in the predicate; as, ba^ 2)orf ift unfer the village is 
ours; ba lüarcn mein bie SBaren, bie ®ie xtiititn then the wares 
which you saved were mine. The long forms also occur in 
the predicate, though less frequently. They are then more 
emphatic than the uninflected form, or show identity, con- 
trast, etc. ; as, ift eure ®Cii)t nid^t bie meinige is not your cause 
mine? But if the subject is the indefinite e^, bie^, or bad, 
a long form is required; thus, h)em ^t))'6xi bie geber? @d 
ift meine to whom does the pen belong? It is mine. Notice, 
however, ber ^ut ... er ift mein, bie geber ... fie ift mein, bad 
SSud^ ... cd ift mein, the subject being definite. 

Demonstratives 

2)tcfct AND icnct 

375. 3)iefer and jener are more frequently used as adjec- 
tives than as pronouns, but are common in either use. J)iefer 
refers to the nearer in place, time, etc., jener to the remoter. 
When they are contrasted, biefer corresponds to this, this . . . 
here, the latter, etc., jener to that, that . . . there, yonder, the 
former, etc. They may be strengthened by adverbs; as, 
biefer. . . f)ier, jener . . . ba or bort. Unless the idea of contrast 
or remoteness is to be rather clearly indicated, however, 
biefer is frequently used in the sense of either this or that. 
Illustrations of both are: biefen 3Sorf)an0 I)ier this curtain 
here; an jenem Ufer brübcn on yonder shore; unter biefem unb 
jenem 9Sor)t)anbe on this and that pretext; in biefer ©egenb in 
this region; jened S!}}öb(f)en ift'd it is that girl; balb befud^t mid^ 
biefer, balb jener now this one visits me, now that one, 

I. S)ied (or biefed) and, occasionally, jened occur as indefinite 
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subjects, like e^ (§362); as, bic^ ftnb feine ^anbfd^uf)e these 
are his gloves. 3)ie^ is also used as subject or object to 
refer to what has already been said or is yet to be said; as, 
teiltoeife %t\ijCi\) bie^ fd^on bor feinem Job this took place, in 
part, even before his death. Notice also that bie^ in such a 
question as hja^ ift bie^? can refer to any object, regardless 
of gender. 

2. !Dicfcr, referring to the nearest noun in question, is often substi- 
tuted for a third personal pronoun, after the manner of the latter in 
English, where such a pronoun might be ambiguous; as, bcr SBatcr 
liebt feinen ©ofin, aber biefer h)ei6 il^m bafür feinen ®anf the father loves his 
son J but the latter is not grateful to him for it. See also § 368. 

2)et 

376. !Der does not so definitely indicate either nearness or 
remoteness as biefer or jener and may be substituted for either; 
as, biefer . . . jener or ber; jener or biefer . . . ber. It can also be 
strengthened by adverbs, such as I)ier and ba. Though rela- 
tively infrequent as a demonstrative adjective, it is far the 
commonest of the demonstrative pronouns. 

377. As Adjective. The definite article and the demon- 
strative adjective ber are the same word. The article is 
unemphatic, the adjective is emphatic and cannot be con- 
tracted. In speaking, it is given distinct stress, which must 
commonly be brought out in English by some other transla- 
tion than the; as, feit ber §^tii since that time; auf bie SBeife 
iDerbe id^ nic^t^ erfal}ren in this way I shall not learn anything; 
in ber ober in ber hammer in this or in that chamber, 

I. P'or ways of distinguishing the demonstrative adjective to the 
eye, if desired, see § 4. The long forms of the genitive and dative are 
obsolete in their adjective use. 

378. As Pronoun. In addition to its use as a demon- 
strative, ber is a frequent substitute for a third personal 
pronoun (§§ 367-359) or, in the genitive, for a possessive 
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adjective (§ 372). As a determinative (§ 390), it is gener- 
ally the first element in the German equivalents of he who, 
they who, etc., and stands also before a genitive or a preposi- 
tional phrase. Illustrations are: fein fd^Iimmrer ^lalj, afö 
bcr no worse place than that; bie fonimt nid^t iDieber she will 
not come back again; id) bin bcr, ber e^ baute / am he who built 
it; mein ©arten unb ber meinet S^ac^bar^ my garden and that 
of my neighbor; bie ^u $au^ ift meine Stiefmutter the one at 
home is my stepmother, 

I. For bero in address see § 363, 4. 

379. The short forms of the genitive, singular and plural, and of 
the dative plural are common in poetry. They are also still admissible 
before a dependent genitive or prepositional phrase (§ 390, i) and are 
found in the compounds bedtücgcn^ bc2{)alb, etc. Otherwise the long 
forms are regularly used in modern prose; as, bcnen, bie fd^Iafen, ift 
e« toobii it is well with those who sleep; fie Xoax beffen nid^t toert she was not 
worthy of it. 

380. Use of beten and beret. Of the two long forms for 
the genitive plural, beren is the one used under most condi- 
tions. J)erer is, however, employed commonly if the ex- 
planation of the demonstrative is found in what follows. 
It occurs especially: 

1. If the demonstrative is followed by a relative; as, bie 
Ante berer, bie if)n anfaf)en the knees of those who beheld him; 
Prüfungen berer, bie fid^ um ein ?ef)ramt behjerben examinations 
of those who compete for a teacher's position. But beren is 
employed in the rare case where the governing noun comes 
between the demonstrative and the relative; as, ba föllt er 
unter beren ®treid}en, bie er p beinem ©tur^e ^at bereint he falls 
under the blows of those whom he brought together for thy 
overthrow. 

2. Before a genitive or a prepositional phrase; as, ba^ 
lüar alfo ba6 gunbament be^ $aufe6 bcrcr Don S^^^^^ so that 
was the foundation of the house of the von Zehr ens; unb lüaren 
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im ©treit g^fötten berer Don ©anft ©atten stüctn^iö and there feil 
in the battle twenty of those from St, Gall. 

(a) Sometimes bcrcr is used here for persons and beren for things. 
There is also some tendency to employ bcrcr as the feminine genitive 
singular. In other words, the distinction between bcrcr and bcncn is 
not yet fully established. 

Special Uses of ha^ 

381. J)a^ has special uses, corresponding to part of those 
of e^ (§ 362). It is employed as an indefinite subject, the 
verb agreeing in number with the predicate noun; as subject 
or object in reference to what has already been said or is 
yet to be said; and in the predicate, where it is more em- 
phatic than e^. Thus, ba^ h)ar eine lange, grofee ©tube that was 
a long, large room; ba^ ftnb aud^ feine ^eiligen geh)efen they were 
not any saints either; xi) bermieb fel^r forgfältig, in bie ©onnc 
gu treten. J)a^ ging aber nid^t überaH an / very carefully 
avoided going in the sun. That was, however, not possible 
everywhere; fie finb arm, ba^ feib xiß nid^t they are poor, you 
are not. Notice that ba^ in such a question as h)a^ ift bad? 
can refer to any object, regardless of gender. For its humor- 
ous or contemptuous use in reference to persons see § 360, 3. 

S)ctfcI6e 

382. 3)erfelbe is used either as an adjective or a pronoun 
and has a wider range of meaning than the same. It may be 
substituted for a personal pronoun (§ 357) or, in the genitive, 
for a possessive adjective (§ 372). It is used sometimes as 
a determinative (§ 390). Thus, bu mirft bod^ berfelben Slnfid^t 
fein you are doubtless of the same opinion; aber bu bift nod^ 
immer gan^ biefelbe, Jantd^en but you are still exactly the same, 
aunty; Vergebend fud^te er biefelben gu befömpfen he sought vainly 
to overcome them. 
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3S3. Xerientge is a determinative (§390) and anticipates 
a genitive, a prepositional phrase, or, most frequently, a 
relative clause. In these uses it is more emphatic, though 
less common, than ber. It is either an adjective or a pronoun ; 
as, cine ?tftc btritnigtn Unitxrfttfit^Iebrrr, bic grauen 3u ibren 
ßoQegien $ufa[ten a list of the university teachers who admit 
women to their lectures; t(^ lege bie^ Trama in bie ^önbe ber- 
ienigen, bie e$ gelebt ^aben / commit this drama to those who 
have lived it; er l^at fein @elb unb ba^ienige feinet greunbe^ Der- 
loren he has lost his money and that of his friend. 

Solder 

384. ®oI(^, which is either an adjective or a pronoim, 
not only corresponds to such, but is also used as a substitute 
for personal pronouns (§ 368), as a determinative (§ 390), 
and in other relations where we should expect ber, berjenige, 
etc.; as, folc^ ein SBetter tft feiten gu folder 6mte gefommen 
such weather has seldom come along with such a harvest; aud^ 
folc^e, bie über ©ee gu gef)en gcbenfen also those who plan to 
cross the sea; inbem ic^ fold&e SSüd^er lad, in bcncn iDunberbare 
33egebenf)etten befd^rieben tourben hy reading those hooks in which 
wonderful occurrences were described, 

386. @o ein, or ein fo, is a common colloquial substitute for fold^ ein 
or ein fol(^r, while fo (ct)h)a8 may be used for the indefinite folc^d. 
In still freer construction fo fein is used for fo ein and a negative. Thus, 
nld^t fo einen ©d^lüffcl not such a key; er lebte ein fo rubiße« ?eben he lived 
such a peaceful life; fo {ti)Xo(3i^ bifft su^h a thing helps ; fo fein ©efic^t fab 
Icb in meinem ?eben / never saw such a face in my life, ^o is also occa- 
sionally used in the sense of fold^er ; as, in fo reiner ©efieifterung in such 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Other Demonstratives 

386. For felber and felbft see §363 and for be^ßtcid^en, berßleid^en, 
berlei, § 194. In addition may be mentioned here the old-fashioned 
fotan suchy an indeclinable adjective. 
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Repetition of Demonstrative Adjectives 

387. The rules for the repetition of demonstrative adjectives with 
two or more nouns in the same construction are the same as those for 
the article (§ 266). 

Substitutes for Demonstrative Pronouns 

388. A compound of the demonstrative adverb ba (or 
bar before vowels) and a preposition is commonly substi- 
tuted for a demonstrative pronoun following a preposition 
governing the dative or accusative if the pronoun does not 
refer to an animate object, and very rarely if it refers to a 
person. As English generally has a third personal pronoun 
in such constructions, the whole subject has been considered, 
for convenience, in connection with such pronouns. See 
§§ 357-360. 

389. A compound with f)itx and a preposition govern- 
ing the dative or accusative is less frequent; as, biefer 
SBunfc^ lüirb j^icrmit erfüllt this wish is herewith fulfilled ; h)a^ 
fagen ®ie l^ier^u what do you say to this? As a survival, 
f)ie is still occasionally used in such compounds instead 
of i)kv. 

Demonstratives as Determinatives 

390. !Der, berjeniöc, berfelbe, fold^er, and sometimes jener 
may be used determinatively, that is, to point out something 
explained by a following genitive, prepositional phrase, or 
relative clause. 

I. With following genitive or prepositional phrase; as, 
if)r ®eftd)t ölcid^t mel^r bent eine^ Tlannc^, ate bent cine^ SBeibe^ 
her face resembles that of a man more than that of a woman ; 
id) meine nid^t biefc^ SSud^, fonbem ba^jeniöe im roten Sinbanb 
/ do not mean this book but that one in red binding. Other 
illustrations will be found under the individual demonstra- 
tives above. 
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personal reflexive in the dative and accusative, singular or 
plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter. It is also the re- 
flexive in these two cases of ©ic you, and of other pronouns 
requiring the verb to be in the third person. It may, of 
coiu"se, refer to a noun. Its meaning must therefore be 
determined by the connection. Illustrations will be found 
below. 

366. Reference of the Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun 
regularly refers to the subject of the clause in which it stands; 
as, bic SWutter ift öan^ außer \\ä) mother is completely beside 
herself; alle^, toa^ ©ie über \\i) gefagt f)aben all that you said 
about yourself; tobe^matt toarf er \\ä) unter einen S3aum tired 
to death, he threw himself down under a tree, 

1. When a sentence consists of two or more clauses, the reference of 
the reflexive will change if the clauses have different subjects; as, tx freute 
ftdj U)ie ein ^Inb, mcnn cr crfuf)r, bafe fid^ ientanb braö unb ftarf crlDtcfcn 
l^atte he rejoiced like a child whenever he learned that somebody had shown 
himself brave and strong. 

2. If part of a sentence, such as an infinitive or a participle, is equiva- 
lent to a clause, the reference of the reflexive is not to the subject of the 
sentence but to the subject implied in such part; as, cr bat fie, fidj auf 
il^n gu ftütjen he begged her to support herself on him. 

(a) It may therefore be necessary to use a personal pronoun instead 
of the reflexive in referring to the subject; as, er benutzte bie i^m günftige 
®eleöenf)cit he made use of the opportunity favorable to him. 

3. The reflexive may, however, refer to a noun or pronoun near by 
instead of to the expressed or implied subject; as, gulelgt, ba if)r jebe 
©emalt liber fic^ fclbft entriffen ift finally, when all power over herself has 
been taken from her; Xoxt man 35enebiö nur mit fid^ felbft üeröleid^en fann 
as one can compare Venice only with itself, ©elbft, or less often felber, 
is usually added to fid^ in this construction. 

Reciprocal Pronouns 

367. Un^, eud^, and fid^ are frequently used in the dative 
or accusative reciprocally, that is, with the meaning of each 
other, one another; as, na(^bem toir un^ befannt %tma6)i f)atten, 
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ftieg er ab after we had made each other* s acquaintance, he 
dismounted; toic lerntet if)r eud^ fennen how did you get to know 
each other? bie 35 amen feigen \\6) an the ladies look at one another. 

368. If necessary, the reciprocal sense is made clear: 

1. By adding cinanbcr to the reflexive; as, 'iAt SWcnfc^cn fcnncn ftdj 
cinanbcr nid^t men do not know each other. 

2. By omitting the reflexive pronoun and using cinanbcr (unin- 
flected) or einer . . . ber anbcrc (inflected) ; thus, fie f a^cn cinanbcr nid^t an 
they did not look at each other; bie Äinbcr bitten für cinanbcr the children 
beg for each other; hit bciben SWönncr fallen einer bent anbem in \iQi^ ©cfid^t 
the two men looked into each other^s face. 

(a) @id^ is not used as a reciprocal pronoun with a preposition, 
cinanbcr taking its place, but either of these words may be used with 
über and unter. 

Possessive Adjectives 

369. For the list of possessive adjectives and their relation to the 
personal pronouns see § 168. Additional comments are needed only 
with regard to fein and il^r. ©ein refers not only to er and c^ but also 
to man, jcmanb, and similar pronouns, to the masculine and neuter 
singular of other pronouns inflected for gender, to the singular of a 
masculine or neuter noun, or to a group of words, such as a clause or an 
infinitive phrase. Such groups are construed as neuters. When tl^r 
corresponds to the singular fie, it may refer to the feminine of another 
pronoun inflected for gender, or to a feminine noun in the singular; 
when it corresponds to the plural fie, it may refer to the plural of a noun, 
to two or more nouns, or to a pronoun (such as biefc or fold^e) which itself 
refers to the third person plural. For fein or if)r referring to neuters 
like SBcib, SWöbd^en, etc., see § 360, i, and for the same words meaning 
your see § 364, 2. For 3l^ro and bcro in address see § 363, 4. 

1. The possessive adjective or pronoun in connection with the geni- 
tive or dative of a noun or pronoun indicating the possessor is now old- 
fashioned; as, gib mir be6 SQ^ajor^ feinen bafür give me the majores instectd; 
bem fein ^unb finb @ie 0cn)cfen you have been his dog. 

2. (Sein occasionally occurs where we should expect if)r, in old- 
fashioned or careless use. The phrase feiner ^t\i (or preferably feiner* 
gcit) is frequently found in the sense of at the proper time, at the time 
under consideration, in my time, etc., referring to any noun or pronoun, 
singular or plural. But meiner 3cit, beincr S^it, etc., also occur in the 
sense in my time, etc. 
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993elc^er 

396. SBcId^cr is either an adjective or a pronoun; as, 
tocld^c ©prad^c which language? Xodi) feltnc ©timmcn l^ör^ id^ 
what strange voices do I hear? todi) ein pröd^tigc^ Äinb what 
a splendid child 1 tocld^ ©lildt, geliebt ju iDerben what happiness 
to he loved 1 Xodijtx Don 3l^ren ©öl^nen which of your sons ? For 
the dropping of endings see § 170. SBeld^ ein and undeclined 
todi) before an adjective occur oftenest in exclamations. For 
toa« für toeld^er see § 398, i. 

I. The neuter singular toeld^e^ may, like e^ (§ 362), be used 
as an indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number with 
the predicate noun; as, iDeld^e^ ftnb tf)re Äinber which are her 
children ? 

äBa^für 

397. As Adjective. The singular is ordinarily h)a^ für 
ein, the plural toa^ für; as, toa^ für einen ®todf l^aben ®ie ba 
what kind of a stick have you there ? toa^ für ein eble^ ©eftd^t 
what a noble countenance 1 mxi toa^ für 'jßf erben with what kind 
of horses? JJüt may be separated from toa^; as, toa^ ftnb ba^ 
für J)ienfte what kind of services are they? @in is dropped 
before the singular of names of materials and often before 
abstract nouns; as, toa^ für %ltx\6) what kind of meat? toa^ 
1^0 tte fie benn für %xtuht an if)rem eingigen ©ol^n what joy would 
she then have in her only son ? 

398. As Pronoun. The singular is ordinarily toa^ für 
einer, the plural Xoa^ für; as, ein grember? Xoa^ für einer a 
stranger? what kind of one? in bem ^axtt iDUd^fen \)o\)t ©äume. 
3Ba^ für tall trees grew in the park. What kind? @iner is 
dropped in referring to the singular of a noun of material; 
as, bu I)aft SBein g^trunfen. SBa^ für you have been drinking 
wine. What kind? 

I. Instead of maö für as a plural or referring to the singular of a noun 
of material, tt)aÖ für ircld^cr may be used, ^clc^cr is then declined accord- 
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ing to the construction; as, ]j)of)C Zäunte. SBa« für meldte? Both toa^ 
für and toa^ für tocld^cr in these two constructions are colloquial rather 
than literary. 

Interrogatives in Exclamations 

399. The interrogatives are used freely in exclamations, as several 
of the German sentences above show. For the order of words in ex- 
clamatory sentences see § 639. 

Relatives 

400. The relative pronoun is often omitted in English or 
placed within its clause; thus, the friends we saw yesterday; 
the disaster, the news of which has just come to us. German, 
on the other hand, does not omit the relative, and regularly 
places it at the beginning of its clause. This rule for posi- 
tion applies also to a prepositional phrase containing a rela- 
tive, such as an bcm, and to a compound composed of a relative 
adverb and a preposition, such as toomit. Illustrations will 
be found in the paragraphs below. 

401. ®er and n^eld^er are the ordinary relatives. They 
refer regularly to some noun or pronoun in the same sentence 
and apply both to persons and to things. Therefore they 
each represent who, which, and that. As subjects, they always 
require their verb to be in the third person. 

402. S)cr is far the commonest of the relative pronouns, 
and is used freely in all cases of the singular and plural; 

as, ein 50Jcnf(^, ber nie mit ftd^ fclbft aufrieben tft, unb bent c^ 
ba{)cr nictnanb gu 35anfc madden fann a person who is never 
satisfied with himself and whom therefore nobody can please; 
an il)rc« 25atcr^ $au^ öorbci, in ba« fie l^incinfpranö past her 
father^ s house, into which she hurried; S>^^tn in langen Stellten, 
bei beten 3lnf(^auen il^m fd^on f(^tt)inbliö tourbe figures in long 
columns, at the very sight of which he grew dizzy. As a 
relative, ber is not used adjectively. 
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1. Some of the uses of the neuter singular are discussed under h)a^. 
See § 410, 1-3. 

2. !Dcr may also be employed as a compound relative without an 
antecedent with the force of iDcr; as, bit mir bic S^äd^ftcn ftnb am 53lut, 
öcrlaffcn, öcrratcn mid^ those who are next of kin to me desert^ betray me. 

993elc^er 

403. As Pronoun. The genitive, singular and plural, 
hardly occurs now as a pronoun. Otherwise tDcId^cr is used 
freely for bcr except after a personal pronoun or a noun in 
direct address; as, ein ©aunt, tüdä}tv feine g^ci^te träöt a tree 
that hears no fruit; er trug einen Saften, in iDeld^em er allerl^anb 
SBaren I)atte he carried a box in which he had all sorts of wares; 
bie gran^ofen, toeld^e bie^ in ber g^nte fal)en the French, who saw 
this in the distance. SBeld^er occurs only rarely after a first 
or second personal pronoun, and somewhat more frequently 
after one of the third person. 

1. Some of tha uses of the neuter singular are discussed under XücA. 
See §410, 1-3. 

2. Söcld^cr occasionally occurs in poetry in its old force as an indefinite 
relative equivalent to h)cr (§ 407). 

404. As Adjective. SBcld^cr is occasionally used as a relative adjec- 
tive, retaining then its own genitive; as, (Siccro, toeld^c^ 0^0 Sen 9?cbncr3 
©d^riften id^ fcnne Cicero^ the writings of which great orator I am acquainted 
with. 

406. Sllig before Relatives. ^13 was formerly often used before 
ber, iDclc^cr, and the compounds of tuo (§ 412) and gave to the relative 
clause a causal meaning; as, i^cfftng irirb giticrt, al« tuclc^cm bic ^flid^ten 
be« Ööflicfien Umöaitö« fatal getoefcn fcicn Lessing is cited as being one to 
whom the duties of polite intercourse were annoying. The construction 
lingered on through the classic period, though alö gradually lost its force, 
and the combination finally meant no more than the relative alone. 

Relatives after Personal Pronouns and Nouns in Address 

406. I. The verb of a relative clause following a per- 
sonal pronoun or a noun in address must be in the third 
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person, unless a first or second personal pronoun is inserted; 
as, x(S), bcr icben S3 aunt fcnnt baf)crum /, who know every tree 
around there; h)cr bift \iVi, bcr p mir fprid^t who art thou who 
speakest to me ? 

(a) If @ic or il^r is used of one person, the relative following is in 
the singular and also the verb governed by it; as, fcib il^r'^, bcr fctnc^ 
Sßortcil^ fo üergag is it you who so forgot his own interests? 

2. Generally this difference between the person of the 
pronoun before the relative and the verb after it is removed 
by making the verb agree with a pronoun of the first or 
second person inserted immediately after the relative; as, 
lor, bcr bu bift fool that thou art; totr, bic toir \t%i jung ftnb 
we who are now young ; SRufen, bic if)r bic l^cr^Iid^c ?icbc begünftiöt 
ye Muses, who favor heartfelt love. Even a pronoun of the 
third person is often inserted after the relative, though 
unnecessary. Only very rarely is the verb put in the first 
or second person without the insertion of the personal 
pronoun. 

SBer 

407. 2Bcr is a compound, or indefinite, relative pronoun, 
commonly combining in itself both antecedent and relative. 
It applies only to persons, and means whoever, anybody who, 
he who, etc. It has no plural and, as subject, requires its 
verb to be in the third person singular; as, tocr mit einem 
%u\)tvdtxt bcr ^farrc borbei mußte, f)ütete \\ä) t)or allem ?örm 
whoever had to pass by the rectory with a vehicle guarded against 
all noise; id^ lie be, toer mir ®ute« tut, unb l^offe, h)cr mid^ öerleljt 
/ love him who benefits me and hate him who injures me. If 
some definite person is meant, toer should not be used. 

I. SBcr is sometimes followed by a demonstrative refer- 
ring to it. The insertion commonly takes place if the clauses 
call for different cases; as, toeffen 2lntlilj alfo gcfd^affen ift, ber 
trägt ein rau()C^ ^crj im ©ufen whose face is so formed, he has 
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an unfeeling heart in his bosom. The demonstrative may 
also be inserted to give greater vigor to the second clause; 
as, n)cr bit e« jclgt öcfagt l^at, bcr toirb nid&t« S3öfc^ bamit öcmeint 
l^aben whoever said it to you just now, {he) surely meant nothing 
had by it. 

2. Occasionally iDcr is followed in colloquial style by a noun to 
which it refers; as, men IdJ nid^t gcfunbcn, tear bcr SWarfd^all the one I 
didn't find was the marshal. 

3. Only very rarely does tocr refer to a preceding demonstrative or 
indefinite pronoun, such as bcr, {cbcr, or nicmanb ; as, ben fd^rccft bcr 53erö 
nid^t, iDcr barauf geboren the mountain does hot frighten him who was 
born on it. 3)cr is the usual relative here. See § 418. 

408. SBer, and also bcr in older construction, may have conditional 
force; as, tütx hid) fo fttnbc if some one should find you doing this! 

409. 2Ba6 is also a compound, or indefinite, relative mean- 
ing whatever, what, that which, etc. It has no plural and, as 
subject, requires its verb to be in the third person singular; 
as, toa^ öercd^t ift, öcrbicnt ?ob whatever isjttst deserves praise; 
id) tocife ni(i)t, toaö ®ic meinen / do not know what you mean. 
It may also be followed in the next clause by a demonstra- 
tive to which it refers; as, toa^ einer nid^t \)ai, ba^ fann er 
aud^ nid^t geben what one does not have, that he cannot give 
either. 

I. SBa^ sometimes has conditional force (§408). With similar 
meaning it is also used with angefien, betreffen, an(be)lanöcn; as, ma« 
un« betrifft so far as we are concerned. It is also found in the sense of 
as much as^ as fast asy etc.; thus, er eröreift ben jammer unb f)ämntcrt, 
lDa6 er ^öwimern fann he seizes the hammer and hammers as hard as he 
can. 

410. With Indefinite Antecedent. 3Ba^, unlike toer, often 
has an antecedent in the form of a preceding neuter pro- 
noun, neuter substantive adjective, and the like. That is, 
it has as its antecedent such words as ba^, alle^, ettDa^, nid^t^^ 
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mand^c^, öicl, tocniö, ba^ ®utc, ba^ S3cftc, etc., if they are used 
in a general way and do not refer to some definite object; 
thus, id) fagtc ii)V alle^, toa^ id) tou^it I told her all that I knew; 
cr h)urbe über bcm, toa^ cr fal), nid^t frol^ he was not made happy 
hy what he saw; ^^ ift ba^ Seilte, h)aö bcr SWcnfd^ l^at it's the last 
thing that man has. This construction is mostly found in 
the nominative and accusative, the genitive being only infre- 
quently so used. 

1. As we should expect from the analogy of the English 
construction, ba^ frequently follows such antecedents, while 
Xot\d)t^ is so used only rarely; as, ate tiXoa^, ba^ fid^ bon fclbft 
öcrftanb as something that was a matter of course; urn mid^ 
öcl)t mand^c^ bor, ba^ mid^ betrifft much that concerns me is 
happening about me; an biefen JJ^eunb fd^reibe id^ nod^ einiöe^, 
tücld^e^ er bir mitteilen tüirb / shall write to this friend something 
additional which he will communicate to you. The construc- 
tion with XoCi^, however, is not only much the commoner at 
present but seems to be growing in favor. 

2. If the reference is to the thought of a preceding clause or to the 
equivalent of a clause, U)a6 is now the commonest relative; as, cr 
füßtc fie, iraö er nie guüor getan he kissed her, which he had never done 
before. SBeld^c^ is now less frequent in this construction than formerly, 
and ha^ is rare; as, tuenn man öemünftig unb ruf)tö leben tuifl, toeld^c^ 
benn bod^ gulei^t eine^ ieben SWenfc^en Söunfd^ bleibt if one wants to live sensibly 
and quietly, which then after all is the wish of everybody; fie bat ntid^, 
einige äpfel an^une^men, ha^ tc^ tat she begged me to accept some apples, 
which I did. 

3. If a clause has e^ for its subject and a noun in the predicate, a 
relative clause referring to it is commonly introduced by lüa^ in case the 
predicate noun does not refer to a person; as, e^ ift nic^t trbifd^e SJiufif, 
h)a6 nti(5 fo fr öJUd^ ntac^t it is not earthly music that makes me so happy. 
3)er and tueld^er, inflected for gender and number, are sometimes used 
instead of h)a6. But if the predicate noun refers to a person, XodA is 
uncommon. 

411. With Definite Antecedent. The use of toa^ in refer- 
ence to a neuter noun is fairly common in familiar speech 
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and by no means unknown in literature; as, fo bafe id& iebc^ 
SBort, toa^ gcfprod^cn touvbc, bemcl^mcn fonntc so that I could 
hear every word that was spoken. The tendency of the lan- 
guage is, however, away from the use of toa^ in reference to 
a definite antecedent. 

I. Referring to Persons. In the speech of the uneducated toad may 
have as its antecedent a noun meaning a person; as, bann bin id^ 3um 
®afth)irt SWcrcfcl gcganöcn, toad bcr @ci^ul3 ift then I went to innkeeper 
Merckelf who is the magistrate. It is also equivalent to tocr occasionally 
and is so found in dignified literature; as, frü^ übt fid^, toad cln SWciftcr 
toerben toiQ he begins early who wishes to become a master. See also § 360, 3. 

Substitutes for Relatives 

412. 2Bo (or tDor before vowels) compounded with a prep- 
osition is a frequent substitute for the dative or accusative 
of a relative governed by a preposition. For the preposi- 
tions so used see § 360, 3. The substitution occurs as 
follows: 

1. Regularly, if the reference is to an indefinite antecedent 
(see §410); as, fo h)a« erinnert einen mand^mal, toovan man 
nid^t öcm erinnert fein tüill such a thing reminds one often of 
what one does not wish to he reminded; ein 9larr fragt biel, 
iDorauf fein SBeifer anttDorten f önnte a fool asks much which a 
wise man could not answer. 

2. Frequently, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun 
not denoting a person; as, ba^ SWafe, toomit fie bie Swinge 
mißt the measure with which she measures things ; ba^ alte 
@elb unb bie Äetten meiner feligen 9Wutter, toobon nod^ nid^t^ 
t)erf auft ift the old coins and the chains of my deceased mother^ 
of which nothing has yet been sold; bie öTöfelid^e ®efal^r, toorein 
id^ bie ©eliebten ftilr^te the horrible danger into which I plunged 
my dear ones. 

3. Rarely, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun denoting a person; 
as, 3toci Heine ©c^ulfnaben, tooöon ber eine gum anbem fagtc two schoolboys ^ 
of whom the one said to the other. 
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(a) Occasionally too and the preposition are separated by intervening 
words; as, mit bctn ©locf . . . hjo bu öorl^in öon fprac^ft with the block . , ,of 
which you spoke a little while ago, 

413. 3)a may be found in such compounds instead of too; as, nadj 
bcr $üttc, brin id^ tool^nc to the hut in which I dwell. This is a survival of 
the former relative use of ba and belongs now to the language of poetry. 

Other Relative Words 

414. Two or three equivalents of the relative pronouns are so un- 
common as to need no mention here. One or two others are found-among 
the translations of such as in § 419. The following occur more frequently: 

1. ®o was once rather common as a relative. It still occurs in poetry 
and in old-fashioned or humorous prose; as, toad tft bad, fo bor tntr 
liegt im ®anb what is thai which lies before me in the sand ? 

2. 2Bo is common as a relative pronoun in the speech of the unedu- 
cated and so often finds its way into books; as, bic, too rlngdum bcgrobcn 
liegen those who lie buried round about. 

3. Adverbs, such as toic and too, are used freely, as in English, with 
relative force; as, an Orten, too ettoad gu getoinnen ift at places where 
something can be won; öor fie ben ^Qfyctn, too mid^ ber Slrgt in bie ©erge 
fd^idte seven years ago, when the physician sent me to the mountains. 
^a, which is now regularly demonstrative, lingers on also in the sense 
of too. See § 413. 

Adverbs Added to Relatives 

416. %u(t^, immer, au(t^ immer, nur, and mtr immer are 

often added to relative pronouns and adverbs, with general- 
izing, indefinite, or concessive force, equivalent to ever, soever, 
no matter, etc., though they do not always lend themselves 
to translation into English. They may immediately follow 
the relative or be separated from it by other words; as, tocr 
il^r aud^ fein moot whoever you may he; fci id^, h)cr aud^ immer 
no matter who I am; au^ iDeld^em ©rutib immer on whatever 
grounds; bie mannigfaltiöe $abe, bie ein $au« nur öcrbirgt the 
manifold possessions which a house conceals. Slofe, when 
equivalent to nur, is used in the same way; thus, toa^ f)at bie 
blo6 whai in the world is the matter with her? 
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416. ^a is also added to relatives. Sometimes it may- 
be rendered by ever; often it admits of no translation into 
English; as, fomrrte, Xoa^ ba toill come what{ever) will; bic 
JRcitcr, bic ba famcn the troopers thai came. This construction 
is now rather old-fashioned. 

Correlative Pronouns 

417. Under this heading is discussed the way of rendering 
such phrases as he who, she who, the one who, they who, those 
who, whoever, that which, whatever, and such as. The subject 
has necessarily been treated piecemeal in the preceding para- 
graphs, and a brief summary is made here. 

418. The first element in such phrases is regularly a demon- 
strative, not a personal, pronoun, while the second element 
is the relative bet or tücld^cr. The commonest demonstrative 
is, of course, bet, and the next commonest bcricniöc, but other 
demonstratives are also used. Some of the commonest com- 
binations, in the nominative, referring to persons are: 

bet, bcr ; or bcr, meld^cr 

bie, bic ; or bic, tüdä)t 

bcricniöc, bcr ; or bcrjcniöc, iDcId^cr 

bicjcniöcn, bic ; or bicjcniöcn, totld^e 
Illustrations are: bcr ift fein 3BoI)Iöcftnntcr, bcr bon bicfcm 
JJcft tüCö bleibt he is not well-disposed who remains away from 
this feast; bic, tDcId^c fagcn those who say; natiirlid^ fonntcn 
btcicnigcn, bic ba^ bcf)auptctcn, nur 9?cibcr fein of course, those 
who asserted that could only he envious ; nid^t jenen tDcrb' id^'^ 
offenbaren, bic nur au^ Ol)nmaciöt ftd^ t)or ©ilnbc iDal^ren / shall 
not reveal it to those who only from weakness guard themselves 
against sin; t)on fold^cn, bic il)m gang naf)e ftanben hy those who 
were very near to him. For ba^, toa^, rather than baö, ba^ or 
ba^, toeld^c^, see § 410. 

I. These phrases may be general, referring to no definite person or 
persons. Or they may mean a definite person or persons, made definite, 
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however, by the relative clause following. Therefore they reject the 
personal pronoun in the first member and use the demonstrative. The 
combinations cr, ber or tuelc^cr, and ftc, bit or tocld^c are possible if the 
person meant has already been mentioned and the relative clause 
merely adds to our knowledge; as, tx, bcr fid^ bcm grcunbc gang \)inQQb 
he (— the dramatist Hebbel) who was entirely devoted to his friend; unb 
fie crfd^icn, fie, bic HjX ttnnt and she appeared^ she whom you know. 

2. On the other hand, h)cr and tua^ are used if it is desired to 
make the reference still more indefinite. See § 407, i for U)cr, and 
§ 409 for U)a6 in this construction. For bcr with the force of h)cr see 
§402, 2. 

419. Such as. This phrase is frequently rendered by 
fold^cr and the relative bcr or tücld^cr, thus coming under 
§ 418. In fact, fold^cr followed by a dependent relative is 
often best translated by he who, etc. Thus, fold^c ©ilbcr, bic 
gar feinen ÄunfttDcrt I)abcn such pictures as have no artistic 
value at all; fold^c, bic über ®cc ju gelten gcbcnfen those who 
intend to cross the sea, 

I. ©old^cr may be followed in the next clause by h)lc or, less frequently, 
by oX^, \it^^\t\6)tn, or bcrölcid^cn instead of bcr or mcld^cr. !J)erartiö, bcrlci, 
fo ein, etc. may stand instead of folc^cr and be followed by a relative or 
by h)ie, aU, etc. 

Indefinites 

420. Ohly a few of the indefinites need to be mentioned 
here. The use of the others conforms closely to that of 
other adjectives and pronouns. 

421. Wi now regularly appears as a substantive only in 
the neuter singular or in the plural. Before the definite 
article, a possessive, or other pronominals it is commonly 
not inflected now, though it may be declined in full or appear 
throughout as alle; thus, unter all (or aKcn) feinen S3cfanntcn 
among all his acquaintances; bei alle feinem Slenb in all his 
misery. The invariable form alle, meaning used up, gone, 
sold, etc., occurs frequently in familiar speech in predicate; 
as, h)enn bein bifed^en ®elb alle ift when your little bit of money 
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is gone. The definite article is commonly not used after all 
unless it is emphatic or determinative. 

422. Slnber is used freely with or without a noun, but 
must be inflected in predicate. If another means one more, 
not a different one, it is nod^ ein(cr). 

423. 93eibej$^ neuter singular, still occurs frequently. 
Otherwise only the plural is in common use. 2lIIc bcibc 
means simply both. Both . . . and is generally rendered 
by fon)oI)I ... ate. 

424. (Hn totvx^, ein Ibififd^en a little, and ein t^aar a few are 
indeclinable; as, in ein paar 3af)ren in a few years. Sin 
^aar means a pair. 

I. If a pronominal takes the place of ein, toentg is declined; paar 
remains uninflected and the pronominal takes the case of the noun fol- 
lowing; bißd^n is uninflected and the pronominal is declined in the 
neuter singular to show the case; as, ba^ iDenige ®clb the Utile money; in 
bicfcn paar Xagcn in these few days; fein Mßd^en Slrniut mit mir gu teilen 
to share his little all (literally poverty) with me. 

426. (Hntg, though not uncommon in literature, is little 
used in the singular in everyday speech, its place being taken 
by cttüaö, ein tücniö, etc. Its plural is, however, very common. 

I. The mere omission of the article (§ 261, i b) is generally sufficient 
to indicate the idea of the adjective some in German. If, however, it is 
desired to put a word for some before the noun, ettoo^ is regularly used 
with the singular and einifie with the plural; as, befteUen ©ie Xtt unb 
ettoa« falten ^bfd^nitt für mld^ order tea and some cold meat for me; einige 
t^ragen some questions. 

426. SD'lan; originally the same word as SWann man, now 
occurs only as the subject of a verb in the third person 
singular, and means one or you, they, people, and the like 
in their indefinite sense. Its possessive is fein and its reflex- 
ive fid^; as, im Slnfang ift man gludttid^ one is happy in the 
beginning; man mag nod^ fo eingesogen leben, fo toirb man, el^ 
man fidö'^ berfiebt, ein ©d^ulbner ober ein ©laubiger no matter 
how retired a life a person leads he becomes, before he is aware 
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of it, debtor or creditor. Notice, as in this last sentence, the 
repetition man . . . man, not man . . . cr. For the missing 
cases of man the proper case of einer, less frequently of tDir, is 
employed; as, toenn einem alle^ neu ift when everything is new 
to one. 

427. SStel is commonly without inflection in the singular 
if not preceded by the definite article or a pronominal. 
Inflection is the rule in the singular after such words, and 
also in the plural under all circumstances; as, bcr ©efanbtc 
mod^t mir öiel 2?erbru6 the ambassador causes me much vexa- 
tion; t)om t)ielen SBad^en from much watching; öielc glauben 
many believe, 

428. SBettig follows the same rules as t)iel in its declension. 
The comparative toeniöer may be declined, but is oftener left 
uninflected. 

I^tfienb with Indefinites 

429. The adverb itöcnb, with the force of any, some, some 
or other, etc., is used freely before several of the indefinites 
and a number of other words, mainly adverbs, to make them 
more general or indefinite in meaning; as, er ift an itöcnb 
n)en gefd^rieben it (= letter) is written to somebody or other; 
irgenbtDO somewhere or other; toenn ©le irgenb fönnen if you at 
all can; ift irgenb eine Hoffnung öorl^onben is there any hope 
whatever ? 

USES OF THE CASES 

430. The following statements concerning the cases apply to nouns 
and to words used as nouns, such as pronouns, adjectives, numerals, 
and infinitives. Words used adjectively, such as descriptive and pro- 
nominal adjectives and numerals, have, of course, the case of the noun 
which they modify. 

Nominative 

431. Subject. The nominative is the case of the subject; 
as, ber Äönig ftel^t gu feiner Siedeten the king stands on his right; 
bu bift nun grofe you are big now. 
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432. Predicate. The nominative stands in the predicate: 

1. With fein, tDerbcn, fd^eincn (seem), bleiben, l^eifeen (be 
called), and a few other verbs; also with the passive of 
verbs of calling and naming (§487); as, bu bift ein pröd^* 
tiger Äerl you are a fine fellow; 2BiIl)eIm bon ber 9?ormanbie 
toirb ber gröberer genannt William of Normany is called the 
Conqueror. 

(a) SBerbcn, in the sense of changing intoy may take gu and the dative; 
as, ber ^ä)ntt toirb gu So offer the snow is turning to water. 

(b) The infinitive of the verbs above, if dependent on laffeti, 
may be followed by either the accusative or the nominative, gen- 
erally the former; as, laß miä) beincn (or bein) greunb fein let me be your 
friend. 

2. Accompanied by atö, the predicate nominative ap- 
pears with a number of verbs; as, id) ftel^c l^ier afö S3et)oH- 
mäd^ttöter bon ©tein unb ®of)n / stand here as the attorney of 
Stein and Son; unb bod^ erfdöien ba^ alle^ ate lecre gormfad^e 
and yet all that seemed an empty formality. The omission 
of ate with such verbs is poetical. See also § 476, as this 
construction with ate may be considered an appositional 
predicate. 

433. Vocative. The nominative is the case of direct 
address; as, gebt aä)i, ü)X Ferren pay attention, gentlemen; 
Sieber, ba^ toeife id^ nid^t my dear, I do not know (that). It is 
also the case commonly used in exclamations; as, toeld^ ein 
Slu^öong what an ending! See also § 610. 

434. Absolute. A nominative absolute occasionally oc- 
curs; as, bic cS^c^Ö^/ ^^^ gef route aufgenommen the dwarfs, 
except the one crowned. The accusative absolute is the regu- 
lar construction in German. See § 471. 

436. For the nominative in apposition and after al6 and h)ie see the 
subject of apposition, §§ 473-476. The nominative occurs occasionally 
in a few constructions where another case would be in regular use, as 
explained in later paragraphs. 
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Genitive 

436. The genitive corresponds roughly to the English 
genitive (or so-called possessive) or to phrases with of. It 
occurs, however, more frequently than these constructions 
in English, as it is often dependent on verbs and appears in 
other combinations expressed very differently in English. 
Its use is decreasing in German prose, where it is waging a 
losing fight, patricularly with the accusative and with 
prepositional phrases. 

Genitive with Nouns 

437. Classification. The genitive dependent on nouns 
has most often the force of an adjective. The following 
classification gives the most important relations of the geni- 
tive to its noun: 

1. Genitive of possession or connection, denoting the 
owner or indicating cause, origin, relationship, etc.; as, bc^ 
Äaifer^ ©d^Iofe the emperor^ s castle; bic ©trafeen ber ©tabt 
the streets of the city; ©d^illcr^ IcH Schiller's Tell; ber ©oI)n 
be^ armen Slrbeitcr^ the son of the poor laborer. 

(a) For the old-fashioned use of both the genitive of the 
possessor and a possessive adjective with the same noun 
see § 369, i. 

2. Partitive genitive, also called the genitive of the whole, 
indicating a whole of which the governing word is a part. 
See § 448. 

3. Genitive of material or composition; as, ein 53ed^er cblcn 
©olbe^ a goblet of fine gold; ein Tiad) fd^attcnbcr 53ud^en a roof 
of shady beeches. The genitive of material is unusual in 
prose, being superseded by bon or au^ with the dative. 

4. Descriptive genitive; as, ber ©ott ber ®nabe the God of 
mercy; ein SWann mittleren Sllter^ a middle-aged man. 

5. Explanatory genitive, explaining or defining the noun, 
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also called the appositional genitive or genitive of specifica- 
tion; as, ein ®cfül)l bc^ ©tol^c^ a feeling of pride; mit einem 
©euf^er be^ Sleibe^ with a sigh of envy. For constructions 
like bie ©tabt Sonbon, (Snbc 9D?ai, etc., where we should 
expect the genitive after the analogy of English, see under 
apposition, § 474. 

6. Subjective genitive, showing the subject of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, be^ ©türmet ©aufen 
the roaring of the storm; ferner ©efang I)eimfef)renber gelbar better 
distant singing of field laborers returning home, 

7. Objective genitive, showing the object of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, in Srtoartung feliger 
©tunben in expectation of blissful hours; bie Siebe bcr greilieit 
the love of freedom. 

438. Governing Word. The genitives just described depend gener- 
ally on a noun. A substantive adjective may be modified by a noun or 
pronoun in the genitive, or may itself be in the genitive modifying a 
noun or pronoun; as, alle« ©efci^ränfenbe her ©trafen the confinement of 
the streets ; aci^tgig SBagen biefer greilüilligen eighty carriages of these volun- 
teers. The genitive does not modify a personal pronoun; the genitive 
of a personal pronoun seldom modifies a noun, its place being commonly 
taken by a possessive adjective, a demonstrative pronoun, or a prepo- 
sitional phrase. It occurs occasionally as an objective genitive; as, 
in bcr Unfenntni« feiner felbft in his ignorance of himself. See also the 
partitive genitive, § 448, 449. Other pronouns may, with varying degrees 
of frequency, either be in the genitive modifying a substantive or be 
themselves modified by the genitive of a substantive; as, il^r ©efid^t 
glcid^t mclS)r bcm cine« 9}?anne8, afö bem eine« SBeibe« her face is more like 
that of a man than that of a woman; ber 2iröger berfelben the hearer of it. 
For numerals see under the partitive genitive, § 448, i. 

I. The governing word is sometimes omitted. This is particularly 
true if it is a demonstrative or a word iox family, house, etc., with names 
of persons; as, fein ©efid^t fd^on toie eine« Xoitn his face already like a 
dead man^s ; bei SBerner« at Werner s\ 

439. Position. In poetry and elevated prose the genitive freely 
precedes or follows its noun. If it precedes, the article is regularly 
omitted before the noun. In ordinary prose the genitive generally 
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follows its noun. The genitives of possession and origin and the sub- 
jective genitive, particularly if they are the names of persons, precede 
their nouns more often than the others. 

440. Substitution of tiott for Genitive. !iBon with the 
dative may be substituted for the genitive in most of the 
uses described in § 437. It is especially common in avoid- 
ing a harsh combination of genitives and under the following 
conditions: 

1. When the noun does not take the genitive ending and 
is not preceded by a declined modifier; thus, bic ©trafecn 
t)on *ißari^ the streets of Paris. 

2. Regularly with the names of towns and countries in 
titles, names of persons, and the like; as, bcr Äöniö t)on 
©ad&fen the king of Saxony; bic Jungfrau öon Orleans the Maid 
of Orleans, 

3. Often for the descriptive genitive and the genitive of 
material, regularly so if the noun is not preceded by a de- 
clined modifier; as, ein 9D?ann t)on SScrmööcn a man of means; 
nai) ben Scttlcm bon ©tcin at the beggars of stone, äu^ is 
also common with names of materials. 

4. Regularly for the explanatory genitive in such phrases 
as: ©d^urfc t)on einem SBirte rascal of a landlord; ein SBunber 
t)on einem *ißferbe a wonderful horse. In familiar speech the 
noun or substantive after bon in this construction is occa- 
sionally not declined for case if unmodified. 

5. In a number of partitive constructions (§ 449, 4). 

Genitive with Adjectives 

441. Some adjectives govern the genitive. They corres- 
pond, in the main, to those followed by of in English; as, 
be« langen garten« mübe tired of the long waiting; xä) toar fo 
öieler ?iebe nid^t toert / was not worthy of so much love; be« bift 
bu fo ßetüife you are so sure of that ? 
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I. These adjectives are: 
bar bare geh) artig expectant 



bcbürfttg in need 
benötigt in need 
bclDußt conscious 
bio 6 bare 

(cin)gcbcnf mindful 
einig agreed 
erfal^ren experienced 
fttl^ig capable 
frei free 
\xoi) glad 
Qttüa\)X aware 



geluife certain 

getDol^nt used 

1^ ablieft in possession 

funbig acquainted 

lebig free 

leer empty 

lod rid 

mttci^tig in control 

mübe tired 

quitt rid 



fd^ulbig guilty 
fid^er certain 
teiI15)aft sharing 
überbrüffig weary 
öcrböd^tig suspicious 
öerluftig deprived of 
öermutenb expecting 
öerfid^ert assured 
öoll full 
luert worthy 
iDürbig worthy 



fatt sated 

and a few others. Compounds of these words with un also govern the 
genitive. 

2. A few of the adjectives in this list may have a prepositional phrase 
instead of the genitive. The dative is also possible with two or three. 
(^tXoofyc, getDobnt, l^abbaft, Io8, fatt, and öermutenb may govern the accusa- 
tive. This last construction seems to have arisen through mistaking the 
old genitive eg (§ 164, 3) for an accusative, which led to the use of the 
accusative of other words. 

3. S5ott, in predicate or in apposition, follows the model of nouns 
of quantity (§ 449) in the government of its dependent noun; as, Ö0II 
ebler 9}2ctalle full of precious metals; 00H SBaffer full of water; öoll öon 
ISlolS)en (^thanltn filled with lofty thoughts. For dotier see § 325, i. 

Genitive in Predicate 

442. The genitive may also stand in the predicate; as, 
ober bu bift be^ 2^obe^ or you are a dead man; bcr ßtöfetc 2^eil 
bcr {dürften tft unferer ©cftnnunö the majority . of the princes 
are of our opinion. 

Genitive with Verbs 

443. As Sole Object. The genitive is used with a number 
of verbs in poetry and elevated prose as the sole object; 
as, er braud^t be^ Slr^te^ he needs a physician; fie fpotten bein 
unb meiner they mock thee and me; fd^ont feinet ©d^mer^en^ 
spare his grief. 
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I. Such verbs are: 

ad^ten heed 
bcbürfcn need 
begehren desire 
brauchen need 
cntbcf)rcn lack 
crh)ä{)ncn mention 
gcbraud^cn use 
gcbcnfcn think ' 



gcnicfecn enjoy 
gelDal^rcn perceive 
]S)arrcn wait^ 
\ßitn guard 
laci^en laugh 
mangeln lack 
pflegen nurse 



fpotten mock 
öerfeljllen miss 
öergeffen forget 
öerlangen desire 
toal^ren guard 
iDaljimeljjmen perceive 
to alten rule 
toorten wait 



fd^onen spare 

and others of less frequent occurrence. All the verbs of this list may 
have, and many of them prefer, a different construction in ordinary 
prose. The list could be much lengthened by the addition of verbs 
that formerly governed the genitive but now regularly have the accusa- 
tive or a prepositional phrase. A few other verbs still govern the geni- 
tive in some set phrases; as, be« 2iobe« fterben to die the death; junger« 
fterben to die of hunger; SSerftecEen« fpielen to play hide and seek. 

444. As Partitive. A genitive, showing that the object 
is taken only in part, or the like, still occurs occasionally 
with a few verbs; as, jclgt, ba xi) bcr Siebe I)abe now that I 
have love ; forgf am brad^te bie 9Jhitter be« Haren I)errlid^en SBeine« 
the mother carefully brought {some) of the clear excellent wine. 

I. Only genießen, in the sense of partake off has this genitive with 
any frequency, and even it oftener takes the accusative. Other verbs, 
such as effen, trinfen, geben, bringen, regularly express the partitive idea 
by öon with the dative, or by the accusative either unmodified or pre- 
ceded by a word for some. A few stereotyped phrases, however, are 
not so uncommon; as, fid^ 9?at^ erl^olen to get advice. 

446. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take an accusa- 
tive of the person and a genitive of the thing in poetry and 
elevated prose, though most of them either allow or prefer 
some other construction instead of the genitive in ordinary 
prose. They are: 

I. Transitives; as, toen idi)t man be^ SJJorbe^ whom do 
they accuse of the murder? be^ Sibe^ öegen mxä) entlaß' xä) fie 
/ release them from their oath to me; biergig JRitter if)rer Sl^re 
gu berauben to rob fifty knights of their honor. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are those of separating, depriving, 
accusing, convicting, admonishing, and a few others. Some of these 
verbs may take a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing, 
others often have a prepositional phrase instead of the genitive of the 
thing. 

2. Many reflexives; as, fie bcmöd^tiötc ftd^ bc^ 53ilbc^ she 
took possession of the picture; ©ic tocrben \\6) if)rcr erinnern you 
probably remember them; bu fd^ämft bid^ feiner traulid^en 53e* 
grüfeunö you are ashamed of his familiar greeting 

(a) These verbs vary too much in meaning to admit of classification. 
Some of the commonest of them are: 

fid^ anmaßen claim fic^ erbarmen pity 
bebienen make use (er)freuen rejoice 

bemöci^tigen take possession erinnern remember 

befinnen bethink one*s self rtlljimen boast 

entl^alten refrain fci^ämen be ashamed 

entfinnen recollect ' toeigem refuse 

Some of these verbs, as well as others not mentioned here, may have 
some other construction, mainly a prepositional phrase 

3. A few impersonals ; as, unb bod^ erbarmt mid^ beiner 
and yet I pity you ; e^ IoI)nt fid^ ber 3)WiI)e nid^t it is not worth 
the bother. 

(a) These verbs are: bauern pity^ efcin disgust^ erbarmen pityy (ge) lüften 
desircy (öe)reuen repent, Jammern pity, öerbriefeen vex, (öer)Io^nen be worth. 
But a prepositional phrase now commonly takes the place of the geni- 
tive, or the verb becomes personal. 

Adverbial Genitive 

446. The genitive is used adverbially in expressions of 
time, place, manner, and the like; as, erf)obenen 2lrm^ with 
uplifted arm; be^ anbem lag^ on the next day; nun get) beiner 
SBege now go your way, 

I. Except in a number of set phrases the adverbial genitive is now 
common only in expressions of time. For the difference between the 
genitive and the accusative of time see § 470. Quite a number of words 
now classed as adverbs are adverbial genitives in origin; see § 683, 2. 
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Other uses of the Genitive 

447. The genitive is used with a number of prepositions, for which 
see § 696. It is also occasionally employed in exclamations; see § 610. 
For the genitive in apposition see the subject of apposition, § 473. 

Partitive Genitive 

448. A partitive genitive dependent on a noun, an indefi- 
nite pronoun, a numeral, or an adjective (nearly always a 
comparative or a superlative) indicates a whole of which the 
governing word is a part; as, bcr gröfete Icil bcr Surften the 
majority of the princes; in jcbcm it)rcr 53ü(fc in every one of 
her glances; bcr Ocinftcn einer one of the smallest; bret jener 

Änec^te three of those menials; bu tüiUft ber SRöbd^en aUerfd^önfte 
fein you claim to he the most beautiful of girls. For the parti- 
tive genitive with verbs see § 444. 

1. The partitive genitive dependent on a noun or on the compara- 
tive or superlative of an adjective is still quite common, though often 
replaced by don with the dative. The indefinites and numerals are now 
ordinarily treated as adjectives in agreement with the noun; thus, 
Dtclc grcunbc, fünf ©üd^cr, not öicic bcr grcunbc, fünf ber ©üd^cr. But the 
partitive genitive of a personal pronoun preceding an indefinite pronoun 
or numeral still occurs frequently; as, unfer brci three of us. The geni- 
tive of a noun made emphatic by a modifier, such as a demonstrative 
or a possessive, is also rather common with an indefinite pronoun; as, 
oleic btcfcr 5Büd^r. SSon with the dative of the pronoun or the noun is 
also common; as, bret toon und, toiele toon btefen ^üd^em. 

2. The adjective following toer, toa«, Jcmanb, nlcmanb, cttoa«, and 
nid^td has already .been discussed in §§ 313, 314. For ailed with totx and 
with toad, see §392, i and §393, i. See §393, i for mad SUBunberd, 
etc., also. The partitive genitive of some infinitives and of the nouns 
2)tnö and S^^Q is still found in a few stereotyped expressions; as, ein 
kaufend a commotion; totel gcberlefcnd much ceremony; fprld^ nld^t fo 
3cuöd don*t talk such stuff. These expressions had their origin in the 
presence of such words as ein, fein, ülcl, and nld^t (which was originally 
a substantive), though they sometimes occur without such words. 
For the partitive genitive as, in effect, the subject of a sentence see 
§612, I. 
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449. Constructions with Nouns of Quantity and Kind. 
Here are included nouns of weight, measure, amount, time, 
etc. (for their declension after . numerals see § 276) and the 
words 2lrt, ©orte, and ©attung, all three of which denote 
kind. Whether the dependent noun shall be in the genitive 
is determined generally by the presence or absence of a 
modifier. 

1. The dependent noun is unmodified. The partitive 
genitive is then poetical; as, ben beften ^Sed^er SBein^ the best 
goblet of wine; lonnen ©olbe^ barrels of gold. In ordinary 
prose the dependent noun is generally an actual appositive, 
or else retains the form of the nominative singular or plural 
without regard to case; as, ein 53eutel ®oIb a purse of gold; 
eine Slrt lunnel a kind of tunnel; einiöe ©tunben ©d^Iaf some 
hours of sleep; eine 2^affe lee a cup of tea; einen *ißa(f 53riefe a 
bundle of letters; tnit einer ftattlic^en 3^^! S)ienftial)re with a 
stately number of years of service; t)on einer Qtofeen än^al^I 
Offisteren by a large number of officers. 

2. The dependent noun is preceded by an adjective which 
is not accompanied by the definite article or a pronominal ad- 
jective. The partitive genitive, the appositive, and the un- 
changed form of the nominative singular or plural are in 
common use; as, ein SWeer blenbenben 2id^te^ a sea of blinding 
light; eine I äffe fd^toar^en Äaffee^ a cup of black coffee; na(^ 
einer l^alben ©tunbe anQeftrengten ^ul^ören^ after half an hour 
of close listening; mit einem ©tüd brennenbem ©d^lüefel with a 
bit of burning sulphur; für einen lopf faure ©urfen /or ajar 
of pickled cucumbers; eine Slrt geröud^erter ^tx\xi(^ a kind of 
smoked herring. 

3. The dependent noun is preceded by the definite article 
or a pronominal adjective. Here the partitive genitive is 
used; as, ein §aufe fold^er ^Silfd^el a heap of such tufts; ein 
"ißfunb be« beften lee« a pound of the best tea. 

4. 93on with the dative is often substituted for any of 
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the constructions mentioned above; as, cine art t)on SBall a 
kind of embankment; j[ebc art t)on irbifd^cm Slcnb every kind 
of earthly misery; bon bent SBcinc J£)attc er nur ein ®Ia^ getrunfen 
he had drunk only a glass of the wine, 

460. Partitive Genitive with Adverbs. What is commonly 
construed as a partitive genitive occurs with a few adverbs 
of place and time; as, n)oI)er be^ 2anbt^ from what part of the 
country? morgen be^ lag^ to-morrow. 

Dative 

461. The dative, as the indirect or remoter object, cor- 
responds often to English phrases with to or for, but it has 
other uses. It occurs abundantly everywhere but is found 
more frequently in poetry than in prose, where its place may 
be taken by some other construction, generally by a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

Dative with Verbs 

462. As Sole Object. The dative appears as the sole 
object of many verbs. Some of the English equivalents of 
these verbs are regarded as transitive (§ 477), but most of 
them are followed by a preposition and its object. The 
intransitive verbs thus governing the dative may be roughly 
and incompletely classified as follows: 

I . Those that denote liking, pleasing, benefiting, thanking, 
resembling, approaching, serving, listening to, believing, 
trusting, obeying, answering, advising, and the like, together 
with their opposites (disliking, displeasing, injuring, etc.); 
as, id) flud^e bir nid^t / do not curse you; folge mix follow me; 
fie silmte ber ©d^lüäd^e il^re^ SSäter^ she was angry at the weak- 
ness of her father; er traut ben Slugen nid^t he does not believe 
his eyes, 

(a) Some of the verbs belonging here present certain peculiarities 
which must be left to the dictionary. For example, antU)ortcn takes 
the dative of the person, using auf and the accusative for that to which 
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the answer is made, and the accusative for the answer itself; as, einet 
^crfon, auf cine grage, fein SBort antlDorten to answer a person, a question^ 
not a word. 

2. Verbs with the prefixes ab, an, auf, au^, bei, ein, ent^ 
entgegen, mife, mit, nad^, ob, unter, öer, bor, toiber, gu, and a 
few compounds of these, such as öorau^ and öorbei. The 
list might be slightly extended. The dative is commonly 
due to the force of the prefix; as, alfo enttoid^ ber befd^eibenc 
©ol^n ber b^ftiö^n 9?ebe thus the modest son escaped from the 
angry speech; follt' \^ ber greub' abfterben was I to die to joy? 
toem 1^aht ibr yaXt^i sugetrunfen to whose health did you drink 
last? 

3. Other verbs compounded with c,ertain nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and prepositional phrases, the whole com- 
bination amounting to a verb and a separable prefix (§ 499); 
as, ate \^ bir nid^t 9?ebc ftanb when I did not answer you; be^ 
Seben^ unöemifd^te greube loarb feinem ^rbifd^en gu teil lifers 
unmixed joy never fell to the lot of any mortal; bie^ tut mir leib 
this grieves me; mir ift fd^Ied^t gu SJJute / feel bad, 

(a) The dative here could also often be explained as a dative of 
reference or concern or, when a noun is compounded with the verb, as 
a secondary object (§ 463). The reason for treating such phrases here 
is the actual weakening of the noun, adjective, etc. to a mere separable 
prefix. 

4. Some impersonal verbs and other verbs used imper- 
sonally; as, ibr graute fd^on jelgt she was already afraid; bir 
fd^minbelt you are dizzy; mir träumte bon himmelblauen S3Iumen 
/ dreamed of sky-blue flowers. This is also frequently re- 
garded as a dative of reference or concern. 

(a) Here are included impersonal phrases made up of an adjective 
or an adverb and fein, toerben, %tf)tn, gcfd^el^en, etc.; as, mir ift toarm / 
am warm; bir ging*« nal^ it afected you greatly ; h)enn bem fo ift if that is 
so; toie ift mir? 2öic gcfti^i^^t mir what is the matter with me? What is 
happening to me? 
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463. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take a secondary 
object in the dative in addition to their direct object. They 
are: i. Transitives denoting giving, taking, sending, bring- 
ing, commanding, permitting, refusing, saying, telling, and 
the like. 2. Transitives with prefixes such as those men- 
tioned in § 462, 2 and 3, the dative being commonly due to 
the prefix. 3. Some reflexives. The direct object is gen- 
erally a noun, pronoun, or substantive object in the accusa- 
tive, but may be an infinitive or a clause; as, man brad^tc 
mir einen 3)reifu6 they brought me a tripod; \6) fann t^ 3I)nen 
nid^t Ieit)en / cannot lend it to you; er I)at \\)x aber öiel genommen 
hut he has taken much from her; benn atte^ I)at bcr Sanbbogt 
il)m geraubt /(?r the governor has robbed him of everything; bit 
atte^ p cntgiel)en to deprive you of everything; Xotx t|at bir cttoa^ 
suleibe getan who has harmed you? er naf)t fid^ feinem (Snbe 
he is nearing his end; er erflftrte bem ©rafen, er toürbe nid^t bon 
ber ®teUe gel)en he explained to the count that he would not 
go from the spot. 

(a) After verbs of giving, saying, and the like, the dative is a real 
indirect object. After those of taking, robbing, and the like, the relation 
is somewhat different, and such datives are often regarded as datives 
of reference or concern. 

(b) With a few verbs the indirect object is a reflexive pronoun; as, 
bo« l^abe ic6 tntr eingcbtlbct / imagined that. These differ from the re- 
flexive verbs, such as fi(i^ nal^n in the seventh sentence above, which 
have the reflexive pronoun in the accusative. See § 249. 

464. As Dative of Reference or Concern. The dative is 
freely used in looser and remoter connection with the verb 
than the secondary object to show the person or thing re- 
ferred to or concerned in the statement; as, bu bemül)ft bid^ 
mir you are exerting yourself for my sake; xä) lebe meinem 53eruf 
/ live for my profession; bic ©onne leud^tet mir the sun shines 
for me; toir l^eifeen it|m nur Äinber we are only children in his 
opinion. 
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I. The dative of reference or concern frequently modifies the whole 
sentence rather than merely the verb. It is often inserted where we 
feel no need for it and do best to omit it in translating into English. 
As already seen in § 452, 3 a and 4, no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the dative of reference or concern and the other datives with 
verbs. 

466. Two varieties of the dative of reference or concern 
need to be specially mentioned: 

1. A dative dependent on a verb often takes the place of 
a possessive adjective or ä genitive of possession; as, bu 
brid^ft mir ba^ ^er^ you break my heart; Iräncn ftürstcn il)r 
au6 ben Slugen tears gushed from her eyes. It occasionally 
occurs with the verb fein; as, fel^t, tük aßen bie ©d^ut)C fo 
ftaubtQ ftnb see how dusty the shoes of all of them are. This is 
often called the dative of the possessor, 

(a) The noun designating the object possessed is regularly preceded 
by the definite article. For the old-fashioned use of a possessive adjec- 
tive, instead of the definite article, before the noun see § 369, i. 

2. The dative of a personal pronoun often shows a 
very loose or remote connection of the person indicated 
by the pronoun with the statement. This dative is not 
found in modern English, but its meaning may generally 
be expressed by please, see, I tell you, donH you know, etc.; 
as, eile mir ein toeniö hurry a little, please; bie dürfen l^aben 
bir alle ©öbete mit ^Diamanten befeljt the Turks all have sahers 
set with diamonds, you know; il)r fönnt mir l^eninterf allen you 
might fall of, I fear. This is also known as the ethical 
dative. 

466. Substitutes for Dative with Verbs. The place of 
the simple dative is often taken by a prepositional phrase, 
especially in familiar speech. 9Son is the preposition most 
often so used, but für and ju occur frequently, and others 
are not uncommon. The dative is, however, holding its 
own better than the genitive. 
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Dative with Adjectives 

467. Many adjectives, including participles used as adjec- 
tives, govern the dative; as, nur bent Äaifer Untertan subject 
only to the emperor; id^ bin il)m felber fd&ulbiö / am myself 
indebted to him; ha^ §auö ift if)m groß öenuß the house is large 
enough for him; ber 9Jo(f ift mir ^u eng the coat is too tight for 
me. Some of these adjectives can stand only in the predi- 
cate; others take the dative more freely if they are in the 
predicate or serve as a sort of separable prefix to a verb 
(§499,2). 

I. Almost any adjective may govern the dative if it is modified by 
gu, allgu, or genug. Adjectives regularly governing the dative are those 
with similar meanings to the verbs with the dative (§ 462, i), including 
such as are derived from these verbs or related to them, also many 
derivatives in bar and lici^, and some others. Negatives of such adjec- 
tives, formed by the prefix un, may also govern the dative. Some of 
the commonest of the words belonging here are: 



ö{)nUdö similar 
angenel^m pleasant 
befannt known 
bequem comfortable 
banfbar grateful 
eigen (tlimlid^) peculiar 
fcinb(Uc^) hostile 
fern far 
fremb strange 
freunblici^ friendly 



geborfam obedient 
gelegen opportune 
gemein (f am) common 
gleid^ like 
gut well-disposed 
beilfom wholesome 
Ijiolb gracious 
leidet easy 
Ileb dear 



netbifd^ envious 
nüjjlici^ useful 
[(i^öblici^ harmful 
fd^ulbig indebted 
fd^toer difficult 
teuer dear 
treu true 
öerlDonbt related 
Xotxi dear 
toiHfommen welcome 



nolS)e near 

With several of these adjectives, and with a number of others not in 
this list, a prepositional phrase is often substituted for the simple dative. 
Such substitutions are more common with nouns than with pronouns 
and in prose than in poetry. 

2. See § 452, 4 a for the dative in mir ift folt, mir ift iDolj)!, etc. 



Other Uses of the Dative 

468. With Nouns. The dative may also be found in 
connection with a noun; as, ®eI)orfam bent ©efelge obedience 
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to the law; ein 9Jhiftcr 53üröcm unb 53aucm a model for citizens 
and peasants; tx fal) nid^t auf bic tooöcnbcn gelber iI)Tn gur ©eite 
Ae did not look at the waving fields at his side. In most of 
such cases the governing noun is in the predicate with fein 
or toerben, so that the dative is therefore similar to that 
with other verbs; in some cases a verb is probably to be 
understood; in some others, as in the first illustration above, 
the governing noun has a meaning akin to that of verbs or 
adjectives with the dative. 

459. In Wishes and Exclamations. The dative may 
appear with a noun in expressions of wishing, with or with- 
out fei (present subjuactive) ; as, S)anf (fei) biefen freunblid^ 
Ötünen ^Säumen thanks (be) to these friendly green trees! In a 
similar way the dative appears with I)eU, tüol)I, etc.; as, \)til 
bent Äönig hail to the king I n)bl)l bir well for thee I For the 
dative in exclamations see also § 610. 

460. For prepositions governing the dative see § 596, and for those 
governing both the dative and the accusative, § 598. The dative may 
also be an appositive. See the general subject of apposition, § 473. 

Accusative 
Accusative with Verbs 

461. Transitives. The direct object of a transitive verb 
is put in the accusative; as, id) erl^ielt einen 53rief / received 
a letter; ©ie erfd^reden mid^ you frighten me, 

I. Fluctuation between the accusative and the genitive or, occa- 
sionally, between the accusative and the dative as the sole object still 
occurs with some verbs. It is generally due to the existence side by 
side of a newer and of an older and slowly disappearing construction. 
With some verbs, however, it is caused by a difference in meaning 
which makes itself felt in the change of case. The dictionary must be 
consulted for details. 

462. Impersonals. An accusative object occurs after 
some impersonal verbs and after some other verbs used 
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impersonally; as, midS) J^ungcrt / am hungry; c^ litt mid^ 
niröcnb^ / could remain nowhere. See impersonal verbs, 
§ 607, 6. 

463. Intransitives. Verbs which are regularly intransi- 
tive may take an accusative object, as in English: 

1. By adding an accusative which repeats the idea of the 
verb {cognate accusative) ; as, bic 3al)rc öinöcn il)rcn cinf örmiöcn 
©aitö the years went their unchanging way; cr Icbtc ein fo rul)iöc^ 
Scbeti he lived such a peaceful life, 

2. By adding an accusative of that which is caused or 
made to appear by the action of the verb; as, i\)X SlußC 
blidtc nid^t Siebe her eyes did not look love; bod^ balb Hagtc cr, 
bai er fid^ 53Iafen unter bie güfee ßeganöen but soon he complained 
that he had blistered his feet by walking. 

3. By adding an accusative and an adjective, a preposi- 
tional phrase, or some other equivalent of an adjective. 
Here the adjective or its equivalent shows the condition 
into which that which is designated by the accusative is 
brought by the action of the verb; as, fd^Iaf bid^ ßefunb sleep 
and get well; bic unöIüdEfeüöc Äreatur \)u\iti fid^ gu lobe the 
unfortunate creature is coughing himself to death. See also 
§ 324, 2 a. 

464. Idioms contrary to English, i. A few verbs, such as fd^ütteln, 
nicfen, and n)cbeln, commonly put the noun denoting the part of the body 
concerned in the action of the verb in the dative after mit; as, id^ 
fd^üttclte mit bem Äopfc / shook my head. The accusative (id^ fd^üttelte 
ben ^opf) is possible but not so frequent. 

2. With some verbs, such as beißen, flopfen, fd^tcfeen, fd^lagcn, treffen, 
and treten, may be found either an accusative or dative of the person 
and a prepositional phrase showing the part of the body concerned in 
the action of the verb; as, ba biß ber $unb tljin in ha^ ©ein then the dog 
hit him in the leg; fie l^at mir jtoeimol mit bem ©d^toang in« Sluge gef dalagen 
she hit me in the eye two times with her tail. Notice also il^n or iftm mit 
steinen an ben Äopf luerfen to hit him on the head with stones ; aßo il^n or 
nad^ il^m mit ©tetnen toerfen to throw stones at him. ©teine nad^ il^m toerfen 
is possible but unusual. 
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466. Two Accusatives, i. Sef)ren takes an accusative 
(much less frequently a dative) of the person and an accusa- 
tive (the secondary object) of the thing; as, totx f)at bid^ ba^ 
bummc SBort 0clcl)rt who taught you that stupid word ? 

(a) Sitten, fragen, and a few other verbs may take 
two accusatives, especially if the accusative of the thing 
is a neuter pronoun; as, iä) bitte bid^ nur bie^ / ask only 
this of you. But urn etma^ bitten, nad^ etma^ fragen are 
commoner. 

(b) 2ü0cn ftrafcn give the lie to and tounber nef)men take an 
accusative of the person; as, c^ nimmt mid^ tounber / am 
astonished at it. 2ü0cn is probably an old genitive that now 
looks like an accusative. @^, ba^, etc., with tüunber nef)men, 
have, like the accusative with adjectives, their origin in the 
old genitive c^ (§ 441, 2). 

2. ^cifecn, nennen, fd^elten, and a few other verbs meaning 
to call or entitle, take an adjunct accusative (or objective 
predicate) in addition to the direct object; as, fie nannten 
if)n einen bummen jungen they called him a stupid hoy; er 
fd^alt ftd^ einen S^^öIi^Ö ^^ called (literally scolded) himself a 
coward. See also § 324, 2 a, 

(a) But the nominative occurs fairly frequently instead 
of the second accusative. 

(b) ©lauben, h)äl)nen, fül)Ien, and a few other verbs occa- 
sionally take two accusatives; as, ein SWörd^en glaubt' id^'^ / 
thought it a fiction. But they generally have an infinitive, 
a clause, or a prepositional phrase instead of the simple 
accusative. 

3. A similar accusative occurs after ate with a number of 
verbs, in addition to the direct object; as, ben bte ©efd^id^t' 
ate il)ren Reiben preift whom history praises as its hero; betrad^te 
bid^ nid^t ate meinen !Diener do not regard yourself as my servant. 
Site is sometimes omitted according to the older usage. 
See also the subject of apposition, § 476. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are mostly those of esteeming, regard- 
ing, representing, praising, greeting, etc. Slid is sometimes followed 
by the nominative instead of the accusative. Some verbs of regarding 
and representing, such as ad^tcn and f)alttn, commonly take für and the 
accusative instead of al«; thus, tnan i)lilt tnid^ für einen anberen / am 
taken for somebody else. 

466. Verbs of Making, Appointing, Electing, etc. Instead 
of a second accusative, German uses a phrase with gu and 
the dative with these verbs; as, bu mad^tcft mid^ gum 9Kcn* 
fd^cn you made me a human being; bic ^ortugicfcn ernannten 
if)n p il)rem ©eneralifftmu^ the Portuguese appointed him their 
commander-in-chief; il)n gum SSorftljenben h3öf)Ien to elect him 
president. The definite article is used in the phrase, not 
the indefinite as in English. If it is not replaced by a pro- 
nominal adjective, as in the second illustration above, it is 
regularly contracted in the singular with gu to gum or gur, 
but is dropped in the plural. 

I. Instead of the phrase with gu, atö and the accusative, the nomi- 
native may sometimes be used. 

467. For the accusative as subject of an infinitive see § 677. 

Accusative with Adjectives 

468. The accusative, commonly of a pronoun, is some- 
times used with a few adjectives which regularly govern 
the genitive, and with one or two others which formerly 
governed the genitive but now regularly take a preposi- 
tional phrase; as, feib if)r mid^ fd^on milbe are you already 
weary of me ? For the probable origin of the construction 
see § 441, 2. 

Adverbial Accusative 

469. The accusative is used adverbially, that is, in looser 
syntactical connection with the sentence than the direct 
object: 
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1. To denote direction of motion. It is then often ac- 
companied by such words as f)in, f)cr, f)crauf, f)inuntcr, etc.; 
as, mitt W^ nicbcriagcn ben ftcilftcn Slbfiang / will chase it 
down the steepest slope; tx ftiirmte bic Jreppc f)inab he rushed 
down the stairs. Here may be included constructions indi- 
cating merely difference of position; as, too Sarm an Sarrn 
bic breite ©trafee baf)in ftanb where cart after cart stood along 
the broad street. 

(a) It is not always possible to say positively whether an accusa- 
tive with an intransitive verb of motion is adverbial or cognate 
(§463,1). 

2. To denote measure, as duration of time, distance, 
weight, cost, etc. It is then often accompanied by lang^ 
breit, i)oä), alt, ftarf, üon \)kx, üon ber ©tabt, or the like; as, 
id^ begleite ®ie ein ©tücf / will escort you a little way; fo f)at 
er ad^t Sai)Xt lang gefud^t thus he searched for eight years; eine 
©tunbe t)om §au^ an hour^s walk from the house; t)ierl)unbert 
9Ketcr f)od^ four hundred meters high; ben gangen äbenb liegt 
mir'^ im ©inn it has been on my mind the whole evening; e^ 
foftet eine SWarf it costs a mark; ba^ Sinb ift brei 3af)re alt the 
child is three years old. 

3. To denote the time when an event occurred; as, 
©neifenau fd^rieb ben 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 22nd. See 
§ 470. 

4. The adverbial accusative has grown, in part, at the expense of 
the adverbial genitive. Consequently the genitive may occur in litera- 
ture where the accusative would now be found in ordinary speech. 

Genitive and Accusative in Time When 

470. The time of the occurrence of an event (not how 
long it lasted, for which see § 469, 2) is sometimes expressed 
by the genitive, sometimes by the accusative. The following 
is the common usage: 

I. Definite time is expressed by the accusative; as, biefen 
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Hbcnb this evening; nöd^fte SBod^c next week; ben 15. ©eptcmbcr 
the 15th of September. 

(a) An accusative, adverb, or prepositional phrase of 
definite time is often accompanied by a genitive; as, SKontag 
^iad^mittag or Stad^mittag« Monday afternoon ; al^ ftc t)or 
ad^t Xa^m Slbcnb^ urn neun Uf)r t)om 2)orfe f)cr0cfommcn ift 
when she came here from the village a week ago at nine 0^ clock 
in the evening. The genitive, as a survival, is also occasion- 
ally found where we should expect the accusative. 

2. Indefinite time is expressed by the genitive; as, cinc^ 
Slbcnb^ one evening; cinc^ lagc^ one day, 

3. The time of customary or repeated action is expressed 
by the genitive; as, bic ^oft fommt (Jrcitag^ an the mail comes 
Fridays; Sage« ärbcit, äbcnb^ ®öftc work by day, guests in 
the evening. 

(a) But the accusative is used regularly with jcbcr, com- 
monly with all, and sometimes elsewhere; as, jcbcn lag 
every day; atte 3af)rc every year. 

4. A prepositional phrase often takes the place of either 
the genitivQ or the accusative of time; as, am ^i^ritag on 
Friday; fpftt am ^bmb late in the evening; in bcr 3laä)t in the 
night. 

Accusative Absolute 

471. The accusative absolute stands in still looser syn- 
tactical connection with the rest of the sentence than the 
adverbial accusative. It is accompanied by a modifier, such 
as an uninflected adjective or participle or a prepositional 
phrase. Like the English nominative absolute, to which 
it is equivalent in meaning, it generally, though not always, 
refers to the subject of the sentence; as, er faß tüicbcr auf 
feinem ©effel, ben Äopf in bie §anb geftüfet he was again sitting 
on his seat, his head resting on his hand; ein junger 93urfd^, 
ben Jomifter auf bem dtMm, ben ©tab in ber $anb a young 
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fellow y his knapsack on his hack, his stick in his hand; ber 
Irupp, ben ©cfangcncn in bcr SWittc, bcmegtc ftd^ fd^tocigcnb bent 
9?atf)au^ gu the troop, with the prisoner in its midsty went 
silently towards the town hall. The participle modifying the 
accusative differs from the participle itself used absolutely. 
For the latter see §§ 683, s and 686, 7. 

1. The accusative absolute, though almost unknown in the older 
language, is a growing construction, gaining particularly over prepo- 
sitional phrases equivalent to it. The latter are, however, still not infre- 
quent; as, id) tDcrbc ii)n empfangen mit bem ©d^h)ert in ber $onb / shall 
receive him with my sword in my hand. 

2. The nominative absolute is rare. See § 434. 

Other Uses of the Accusative 

472. Certain prepositions govern both the dative and the accusative; 
see § 698. Others govern the accusative only; see § 697. For the occa- 
sional use of the accusative in exclamations see § 610. The accusative 
may be used, like the other cases, in apposition. See the general subject 
of apposition, § 473. 

Apposition 

473. An appositive agrees in case with the word that it 
explains; as, xi) crf)cbc bid^, bcin Äönig, au^ bcm ©taubc bctncr 
bunfein ©cburt /, thy king, raise thee out of the dust of thy 
obscure birth; id) fcf)c bic 2)eid^fclftcrnc bc^ SSBagcn«, bc^ licbftcn 
unter alten ©eftimen / see the pole stars of the Wain (that is, 
pointers of the Dipper), the fairest of all the constellations; 

marum fo s^Ö^^ft sattem t)or bem lob, bem unentflicf) baren ®c* 
\ä)\d why tremble so timidly before death, our unavoidable fate ? 
tüir glauben all an einen ®ott, ©d^öpfer §immete unb ber (Srben 
we all believe in one God, creator of heaven and earth, 

I. An appositive does not always explain a noun or a word used for 
a noun. It may, for example, explain a clause, a possessive adjective, 
or an adverb. A clause is construed as a nominative. The noun in 
apposition with a possessive adjective is put in the genitive; as, in 
il^ren, ber (Sd^h)efter, Slugen in her, the sister's, eyes. The case of a noun 
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referring to an adverb is determined by the construction in which the 
adverb stands. Violations of the rule for agreement in case also occur 
occasionally, the appositive then being usually put in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. The mixture of cases in 
such expressions of time as am grcitag, ben iS. on Friday ^ the i8ih, is prob- 
ably to be explained by the rules for time when (§ 470). 

2. If the appositive is a quotation, it may stand in the nominative 
in violation of the rule for agreement; as, ®octf|C txi)itlt ben ©einanten 
H®öt5 öon iöerlic^inöen, ber dltbli^t** Goethe received the nickname of 
^^ Götz von Berlichingen, the Honest.** Or the quotation may be made to 
agree in case with its antecedent. See also the subject of book titles, 
§301. 

3. For appositive adjectives see § 323, and for titles with proper 
names, §§ 296-300. 

474. Appositive instead of Genitive. An appositive is 
often found in German where we should expect a genitive; 
as, bic grofec ©tabt ^ari^ the great city of Paris. See the 
explanatory genitive (§ 437, 5). For the more or less com- 
plete change of the partitive genitive to the appositional 
construction after nouns of quantity and after nid^t^, cttoa^, 
etc., see §§ 449, 313, 314. 

476. Apposition with al^. An appositive may be con- 
nected with its governing word by ate as. The rule for the 
agreement of the appositive also applies here; as, id^ tüitt 
ate ©d^iff^iungc nad^ Slmcrifa / want to go to America as a 
cabin boy; mir ate feiner grau gegiemt it beseems me as his wife; 
fte.blicften fömtlid^ auf il)n ate ben fidleren 333 all gegen jebe ®efaf)r 
they all regarded him as their sure defense against every danger ; 
morgen, ate am erften Oftertage to-morrow, that being the first 
Easter holiday. See also §§ 432, 2 and 466, 3. 

I. The appositive after aid is more disposed than the ordinary appos- 
itive to violate the rule for agreement and to stand in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. This is, in part, due to 
the fact that aid is often really a subordinating conjunction introducing 
an incomplete clause. SIS has, of course, other meanings in which it 
does not connect an appositive with its governing word. 
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476. Construction with tote. What looks like an apposi- 
tive often accompanies tüic like; as, vi) toar tüic ein Äinb / was 
like a child; fomifd^c« SSBort für einen Slnfftnger Xoxt mxi) a com- 
ical expression for a beginner like me. The difference between 
the two constructions is that ate identifies, while tüie indi- 
cates similarity. 3Bie is followed by the nominative perhaps 
more freely than ate. 

VERBS 

Transitives and Intransitives 

477. A verb that takes an object in the accusative is tran- 
sitive; all others are intransitive. Verbs that have a geni- 
tive or a dative as their sole object, such as gebenfen remember 
and folgen follow y are therefore intransitive. From the point 
of view of modern English the equivalents of some of the 
German intransitives are transitive; for example, remember 
and follow. Some verbs fluctuate between the genitive 
(§ 443, i) and the accusative as their sole object without 
any change in meaning, which shows that the distinction be- 
tween transitives and intransitives is, in part, merely formal, 
though generally of considerable practical importance. See 
in this connection verbs regularly intransitive governing 
an accusative, § 463. A verb ordinarily intransitive may 
be made transitive by a prefix; thus, üerfolgen pursue is 
transitive, though folgen is intransitive. 

I. Perhaps every transitive verb in English can also be used intransi- 
tively. This is not the case in German, where only a comparatively few 
verbs can be employed in both ofl&ces. Ordinarily the intransitive 
force is given to a transitive verb by making it reflexive. See § 604, 3. 

$a6en and fein as Auxiliaries 

478. §aben is used as an auxiliary with all transitive verbs, 
including reflexives, and many intransitives. The intransi- 
tives with f)aben include nearly all verbs which take a geni- 
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tive or dative as their sole object, or express mere activity, 
or denote continuance in a place, a bodily condition, a frame 
of mind, and the like; as, tanscn, ftrcitcn, träumen, tüol^ncn, 
ftcfjen, filmen, f)un0cm, trauern. But observe that fein and 
bleiben are both conjugated with fein. . • 

479. Intransitives taking fein as their auxiliary commonly 
denote some kind of change of place or condition; as, gelten, 
reifen, berften, fd^metten, gefunben, fterben, tcerben. 

1. Some intransitive verbs of motion that are ordinarily conjugated 
with fcln may, not must, take i)ahtn, if the goal of the motion is not 
expressed. On the other hand, verbs ordinarily conjugated with l^abcn 
will often take fein if the idea of change of place or condition is brought 
out by a prefix, an adverb, or a prepositional phrase. 

2. The above statements are designed to cover the normal literary 
usage of to-day, but it should be understood that considerable confusion 
still exists on account of survivals of older constructions and of variations 
in different parts of the country. 

3. For the omission of the auxiliaries l^abett and fein in dependent 
clauses see § 616. 

Modal Auxiliaries 

480. können, mögen, muffen, bürfen, motten, and fotten are 
used as modal auxiliaries after the manner of the corres- 
ponding words in English, and take a dependent infinitive 
without p; as, id^ fann e^ nid^t glauben / cannot believe it; 
er fottte feine ©d^ulben be^ablen he ought to pay his debts; x6) 
möd^te bid^ gerne retten / should like to save you, 

481. The English modal auxiliaries cannot form the com- 
pound tenses, and we are therefore often compelled to use 
the past infinitive of the dependent verb with them; as, he, 
may have gone, he could have sung. Modern German has 
developed a complete conjugation of these auxiliaries. It 
therefore uses the present infinitive of the dependent verb 
and forms the compound tenses of the auxiliary whenever 
necessary; thus, er ))'6Xit fingen fönnen, not er fönnte gefungen 
Idaben. (For the infinitive of a modal auxiliary instead of 
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the past participle of compound tenses see § 218.) Owing to 
their full inflection, German can also use the auxiliaries 
where English must discard them and employ other verbs 
of similar meaning; as, if)r merbet fie nid^t barau6 treiben 
tüotten you will not want to drive them out of it; id^ müßte bent 
3nfatt gel^ord^en / should have to obey chance, 

I. What looks like the past infinitive, but is not, is rather common 
with tDoQen and mögen ; as, ha^ toWi td^ tJ^tn aud^ geraten l^aben that is the 
advice I want him to have too; h)ir ntöd^ten unfere Unterfialtung ntd^t geftört 
f)ahtn we should like to have our conversation not disturbed. In certain 
special senses, however, the modal auxiliaries are accompanied by the 
past infinitive; as, in ifirer S^ugenb foil fie fd^ön getoefen fein she is said to 
have been beautiful in her youth; aber toad finb ha^ für 3)ienftc, bic ber 
SBirt unferm SWajor toiU erh)iefen liaben but what kind of services are they 
which the landlord claims to have done for our major? But the occurrence 
of the past infinitive with a modal auxiliary having its usual sense is 
generally a survival from an older period and not in strict accord with 
the modern idiom. 

482. Omission of Dependent Infinitive. The infinitive 
dependent on a modal auxiliary may be omitted: 

1. If it is a verb of motion. Its place is then taken by 
an adverb or a prepositional phrase; as, \S) tüitt in bie Äüd^e, 
in ben ©arten / wish to go to the kitchen, to the garden; ©dritter 
mufete nad^ 3ena Schiller had to go to Jena; barf xä) mit may 
I go too ? 

2. If the omitted infinitive can be readily understood from 
the context; as, tüolttet if)r ba« tüirflid^ did you really wish to 
do that? xä) lüiK nid^t / will not; xä) toerbe fterben, nnb id^ toiH 
e^ / am going to die, and I wish to; üerbirb un^, lüenn bn barfft 
destroy us if you dare. As two of these sentences illustrate, 
e^ or ba^ (occasionally some other pronoun) may stand for 
an omitted infinitive. 

{a) Notice the regular use of the past participle of the modal 
auxiliary in the absence of the dependent infinitive; as, loell er ftet^ 
gefonnt, XocA er getvollt because he has always been able to do what he 
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would; pc l^attcn in ba« !5)orf gurtlcfgctnufet they had been compelled to go 
back to the village. 

483. As Independent Verbs, können, mö0cn, and tüoKcn 
are still used as independent verbs; thus, cr fann ^i^^ngöfifd^ 
he can speak French; bid^ aber mag id^ gem hut I like you; id^ 
tDiK nid^t ©d^onung / do not want mercy. As independent 
verbs, they use the past participles gcfonnt, gemod^t^ and 
gctüottt. 

484. Mood of Modal Auxiliaries. The almost complete 
disappearance of the subjunctive in modern English has 
led to the greatly increased use of the modal auxiliaries with 
dependent infinitive as a substitute for it. In German, on 
the contrary, the subjunctive is still a living force, and the 
auxiliaries therefore have a smaller part as substitutes for it. 
They are therefore less frequent than in English. In their 
proper sense they may be in either the indicative or sub- 
junctive like other verbs and for the same reasons as other 
verbs. 

486. iSafTett with a dependent infinitive is like the modal auxiliaries 
in the regular use of the infinitive instead of the past participle in com- 
pound tenses. For it and for some other verbs which may have the same 
construction see §§ 662, 663. 

Passive Voice 

486. Passive of Transitives. The object of an active tran- 
sitive verb becomes the subject in the transfer to*the passive. 
The subject in the active, when retained in the passive, 
stands in the dative after t)on if it represents the agent, 
the person by whom the action is done; words for the means 
or instrument, if present, depend on a preposition, most 
often burd^; thus, ftc toarcn bcibc üom ®ut^t)crm cingclabcn 
tüorbcn they had both been invited by the squire; bic ©tabt tüurbc 
bom S^inbc gcrftört the city was destroyed by the enemy; cr 
tourbc burc^ einen ^feil üertüunbet he was wounded by an arrow; 
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bie gifd^c tücrbcn mit Steigen gefangen fish are caught with nets, 
bu fannft gerettet merben you can he saved; ba aber toirb @rbc 
ober ©anb gegen ba^ genfter getDorfen bu;t then earth or sand is 
thrown against the window; bcr Jifd^ toarb gebcdt the table was 
set. 

487. Verbs like nennen, f)ei6en, etc. (§466, 2), that have 
two accusatives in the active, have two nominatives in the 
passive; as, S23ill)clm t)on ber Stormanbic toirb ber (gröberer 
genannt William of Normandy is called the Conqueror. 

488. Verbs of making, appointing, electing, etc. (§ 466) 
change the accusative of the person of the active into the 
nominative in the passive, but retain the phrase with gu; 
as, er tDurbe gum Äönig ertüöblt he was chosen king. 

489. Seigren (§ 466, i) may take in the passive a nominative of the 
person and an accusative of the thing taught (id^ tDerbe ba^ gelehrt), or 
a nominative of the thing and an accusative of the person (bad toirb 
mid^ gclcfirt), or, perhaps more commonly, a nominative of the thing 
and a dative of the person {ha^ lüirb mir gclcl^rt). fragen and one or 

two other verbs (§ 466, i a) may take an accusative of the thing in 
the passive or may substitute a prepositional phrase for it. 

490. Transitive verbs which take a genitive (§ 446) or a 
dative (§ 463) as their secondary object keep the genitive 
or dative in the passive; as, mir tüarb'd befof)Ien / was com- 
manded to do it; xi) iDurbe feiner ijreunbfd^aft getüürbigt / was 
honored with his friendship. 

I. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 
German equivalents of such expressions as / was told^ promised, com- 
manded, given. 

491. Passive of Intransitives. Some of the intransitive 
verbs which govern the genitive (§443) or dative (§462) 
can form an impersonal passive in which the genitive or 
dative is retained; as, tok if)m get)oIfen tüerben fann how he 
can he helped; meiner tüurbc gebadet / was remembered. @d 
may or may not appear as the subject (§ 608). 
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1. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 
German equivalents of such expressions as / am helped, remembered. 

2. Solfien follow and fd^mcid^cln flatter do sometimes form a personal 
passive, as id) bin ficfolfit/ instead of the more usual impersonal, as tntr 
iDtrb gefolgt. The construction is rare with other intransitives of this 
class. 

3. If a verb governs the genitive in poetry and the accusative in 
ordinary prose, it may form an impersonal or a personal passive to cor- 
respond to the double construction in the active. 

492. Many intransitives, mainly those expressing the 
activity of a person, and some transitives which can omit 
their object may form an impersonal passive. @6 may or 
may not appear as the subject (§ 608). This construction, 
which is wholly unlike any English idiom, emphasizes the 
action rather than the person acted upon; as, c^ tear gcfungcn 
unb gebetet tüorben the singing and praying was over; ba tDirb 
in bie SBangen gefniffen then cheeks are pinched; l^ier tcirb getangt 
dancing here. 

I. Loose compounds of noun and verb which are, in effect, separable 
intransitives occur occasionally as impersonal passives; thus, e^ tDurbe 
Garten (ace.) ö^fpi^It card playing was going on. 

Quasi- Passive 

493. As the English passive uses be as its auxiliary, the 
so-called quasi-passive in German is apt to be a great source 
of confusion to English-speaking persons. The following is 
the distinction now made between the two passives in Ger- 
man: The forms with toerben show the subject acted upon, 
those with fein show the subject in a certain state or condition; 
thus, ba^ ®d^Io6 tüirb gerftört the castle is being destroyed; bad 
®d^Io6 ift serftört the castle is in ruins. Other sentences illus- 
trating the quasi-passive are: bie ^iftolen ftnb gelaben the 
pistols are loaded; fie ift gefangen bet ben Snöetlönbem she is a 
captive among the English; xi) toar geärgert / was vexed; bie 
Äird^e ift lange gerftört getoefen the church has long been in 
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ruins. Except in the imperative, where the forms with 
fein are well-nigh universal (§ 238, i), only those with tDcrbcn 
should now be used for the real passive. 

4Ö4. The struggle between tDerben and fcln in the formation of the 
passive has been decided in favor of tDerben, except in the imperative. 
The forms in fein have been more and more restricted to the meaning 
explained in §493. But \tin, though growing less frequent, is still often 
found : 

1. In the infinitives, especially after the modal auxiliaries; as, c^ 
tnu6 \)tvitt nod^ getan fein it must be done before this day is over ; in biefen 
Kleibern tottt id^ begraben fein / wish to be buried in these clothes ; e« l^eifet 
tea«, öon feinem SSolf geliebt gu fein it means something to be loved by one^s 
people. 

2. In the present and past with the force of the perfect and plu- 
perfect passive; as, er tft an irgenb h)en gefd^rieben it has been written to 
somebody or other; toeil fie ntd^t bloß gebid^tet unb gebadet, fonbem gefüblt 
unb erlebt finb because they have not only been composed and thought but 
also felt and experienced ; bie ©ud^brudfer fünft toar fd^on über l^unbert ^ci^t 
erfunben the art of printing had been discovered for more than a hundred 
years. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether mere condition or 
state or the actual passive is intended. 

Frequency of Passive 

496. The passive is often used in English to put first in 
the sentence, and therefore to emphasize, what would be 
the object in the active. German, with its freer order of 
words, can make the object emphatic without this device, 
and so it generally employs the passive only where it really 
wishes to show that the subject is acted upon. The passive 
is therefore much less frequent in German than in English. 
Its frequency is further lessened by the use of certain con- 
structions which act as substitutes for it. 

Substitutes for the Passive 

496. The following are common substitutes for the passive: 
I. 3Wan with the active; as, h)cnn man if)n bcr 5t^cif)cit gang 
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beraubt if he is entirely deprived of his freedom; man f)ölt mid^ 
f)icr gefangen / am held a captive here. The agent is omitted 
in the English and is represented by man in the German. 

2. A reflexive; as, bod^ leichter traget \xi) f)ter jcbe Silrbe 
hut every burden is borne more easily here; bcr ©d^lilffcl f)at 
\\ä) gefunben the key has been found. The agent is regularly 
omitted in this construction. 

3. An active infinitive. For details see § 674. 

4. Other substitutes, such as an impersonal verb (e^ 
bebarf feiner §ilfe no help is needed) or an intransitive (ertrin* 
fen to be drowned) are also occasionally found. 

497. For the present participle preceded by gu and equivalent to a 
future passive participle (the so-called gerundive) see § 683, 4. For the 
past participle in some idiomatic constructions akin to the passive 
see § 686, 3 a. 

Verbs with Inseparable Prefixes 

498. A few comments about the inseparable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 240-242. 
These prefixes (except tüiber, for which see § 601, i) are 
never used as independent words. For their meaning see 
§ 668. @mp, which is a variant of ent, is now found only 
in empfangen receive, empfef)Ien commend, and empfinben feel. 
SRi^ is nearly always unaccented and inseparable. It is 
occasionally accented, however, and is then preceded by 
ge in the past participle or, with some verbs, is separable 
in the infinitive and past participle, but not elsewhere; as, 
öemifebiHiöt disapproved, mifesufianbein maltreat, mi6öcf)anbelt. 
Occasionally the same verb has all three forms of the past 

participle; as, mtfe brandet misused, gemife brandet, mtfeßebraud^t. 

Verbs with Separable Prefixes 

499. Further comments about the separable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 243-246. 
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These prefixes are all in use as independent words. In 
their ordinary relations they are: 

1. Adverbs and prepositions, such as ab, an, auf, au^, bei, 
ein, fort, f)er, l^in, lo^, mit, nad^, t)or, tDeg, and a number of 
others; thus, beibringen produce^ fortgelien go away. These, 
alone or in combination (t)erau6, ba^in, üoran, etc.), are the 
real separable prefixes. The classes following have a looser 
connection with the verb. 

2. Adjectives; as, bod^ad^ten e^/eew, freifpred^en acquit. 

(a) Close compounds of adjective and verb, such as Itebfofeit caress, 
and verbs from compounds already existing, such as frül()fttt(fen from 
grüldftücf breakfast y are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, frül^ftücfcn, 
früMtüdtc, gcfrüfiftüdCt. 

3. Nouns; as, banffagen thank, teilnebmen participate. 
Usage is still unsettled about the manner of writing some 
of these compounds; thus, banffagen and 3)anf fagen both 
occur. If the noun is preceded by a modifier, it must have 
the capital; thus, teilnebmen, but feinen leil nebmen. 

(a) Close compounds of noun and verb» such as lufttDanbeln promenade, 
and verbs from already existing compounds, such as iDcttcifern emulate 
from SBettclfcr, are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, tocttctfcm, 
Wetteiferte, geiüetteifert. In the past participle some of these verbs are 
occasionally separable; as, tDettgeeifert. 

4. Prepositional phrases; as, au^etnanbergeben separate, in 
aä)t nebmen heed, ^u teil Serben fall to one's share. Though 
most of such phrases are not yet written as one word with 
the verb, they are, in effect, separable prefixes; as, in ad^t 
nebmen, nabm in ad^t, in ad^t genommen. Usage concerning 
the initial capital or small letter is still uncertain with some 
of the nouns in these phrases. See 3 above. 

Prefixes both Separable and Inseparable 

600. ^utrfi, Winter, übet, unter, and um are both separable 
and inseparable. In separable compounds they receive the 
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chief accent, which is transferred to the verb in the in- 
separable compounds; as, ü'bcrfcijcn Jerry over, übcrfcij'cn 
translate, burd^'fommcn get through, um'ftürgcn overthrow, l^in- 
tcrgc't)cn deceive, untcrfd^ölj'cn undervalue,^ The separable 
compound is more disposed to be literal, giving to prefix 
and verb their full separate meaning. The inseparable 
compounds are more disposed to take on an altered or figur- 
ative meaning. But this distinction is by no means invari- 
ably observed. 

I. $tntcr nearly always makes inseparable compounds. 3)urd5, über, 
unter, and um are often used with the same verb, as illustrated by über* 
fetjen above, both separably and inseparably. Commonly there is a 
distinct difference in the meaning of the two compounds from the same 
verb, but not always, and there is also sometimes a change of auxiliary 
ftaben or fein) on account of the change in the meaning. 

601. äBieber again, hack forms a few inseparables; as, 
tDicbcrboIcn repeat. Its separable compounds are numerous; 
as, tDicbcrbrinöcn bring hack, iDicbcmcbmcn retake, iDtcbcrfinbcn 
iind again. As a separable prefix it is often not written as 
one word with the verb. 

I. SBiber against is inseparable; as, n)iberfpred^en contradict, toiber« 
Ic0cn refute. The official rules now discriminate between n)teber and 
hjtber, originally the same word, but the distinction now made in the 
spelling was often not observed formerly, with resulting confusion. 

602. SBoII forms a few inseparable compounds; as, 
öoltcnbcn complete, öollbrinöcn accomplish. Its separable com- 
pounds are numerous; as, fid^ öolltrinfcn get drunk, öoH* 
propfcn cram. As a separable prefix it is often not written 
as one word with the verb. 

Compounds of Separable and Inseparable Prefixes 

603. If a separable prefix precedes an inseparable, it 
keeps its accent; as, an'öcrtraucn intrust to, öor'bcbaltcn 
reserve, gu'bcrcitcn prepare. The verb then has the usual 
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conjugation for separables except that it cannot take gc in 
the past participle; as, anvertrauen (anguöertrauen), Vertraute 
an, anvertraut. The separation of the prefix is avoided with 
a few verbs. Cases where an inseparable prefix precedes a 
separable are probably all due to the formation of a weak 
verb from a compound noun; as, Veranfd^Iagen estimate, from 
änfc^Iag; beauftragen commission, from Sluftrag. Some com- 
pounds, such as bevor, empor, entgegen, exist as independent 
words, and are separable when used as verbal prefixes. 

Reflexive Verbs 

604. Reflexive verbs are used freely in German, often in 
ways contrary to the English idiom, as shown by the fol- 
lowing classification: 

1. Verbs strictly reflexive, including those used only, or 
mainly, reflexively and such others as take on a different 
meaning when so used; as, ftc^ fel^nen yearn, \\ä) Verlaffen rely, 
\xä) tvunbem wonder, \\6) befinben he. Verb and pronoun blend 
to form one idea. Though not uncommon in German, such 
verbs are infrequent in modern English. 

2. Transitive verbs with reflexive objects, as in English; 
as, \\ä) fd^üfeen protect one's self, \\6) tvafd^en wash one^s self, 
ftd^ Vervjunben wound one's self. 

3. Transitive verbs given the force of intransitives by 
the addition of a reflexive pronoun; as, Jt)ibaut entfernt ftd^ 
Thihaut goes away; ber SBeg teilt \\ä) l^ier the road divides 
here; feij^ bid^ sit down. There arises in this way a host of 
reflexives that should be translated into English by intransi- 
tives. See also § 477, i. 

4. Transitive verbs used reflexively, which are often sub- 
stituted for the passive. See § 496, 2. 

5. A few verbs which can be used both intransitively and 
reflexively without change of meaning; as, nat)en or fid^ nal)en 
approach. 
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6. Intransitives and transitives, which often take a re- 
flexive pronoun together with an adjective or equivalent ex- 
pression (§§324, 2 a and 463, 3); as, cr öing ftd^ mübc he 
walked till he was tired, 

7. Many intransitives and some transitives which may ap- 
pear without an object. Such verbs often form an impersonal 
reflexive with c^ as the subject, unlike anything in English; 
as, in licblid^cr ©cfcllfd^aft gclit \W^ leidet it is easy to walk in 
pleasant company; t)on cuter gat)rt feiert \W^ nid^t immer 
tüieber from your journey one does not always return; e^ h)ol)nt 
\\ä) pröd^tig in biefem §aufe this house is fine to live in. 

605. Reflexive verbs often take a remoter object in the genitive or, 
less frequently, in the dative. For further details see under the genitive, 
§ 446, 2, and the dative, § 463. The plural of reflexive verbs is often 
used in a reciprocal sense. See § 367. 

Impersonal Verbs 

506. Impersonal verbs are much more extensively used in 
German than in English. Some verbs (mostly those per- 
taining to the operations of nature, but including a few others, 
such as biinfen seem and gelingen succeed) are rarely employed 
in any other way, but almost all verbs, no matter what 
their ordinary construction, may be used impersonally. 

507. Classification. Impersonal verbs may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Verbs pertaining to the operations of nature; as, ed 
fiagelt it hails; e^ regnet it rains; e^ friert it is freezing, @d 
is felt as the real subject and cannot be omitted. 

2. Both transitives and intransitives, with e^ as subject, 
which are used very freely and often in a way impossible 
in English. @^ is usually indefinite or general here, but it 
may convey the added meaning of something mysterious, 
or even weird and dreadful, at work; as, e^ flopft somebody 
is knocking; e^ trieb xt\xä), bie ©tötte gu fel)en something im- 
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pelled me to see the site; in lüilbcr $aft öing^d über bic ^cibe 
he rushed over the heath in wild haste; ha polterte e^ auf bent 
SSorfaal then there was a racket in the entry; in ber gerne 
Hanö'd tDunberbar o^l^^i^^i^^on wonderful, mysterious tones 
sounded in the distance, Sd cannot be omitted in this 
construction. 

3. Many reflexives. For details see § 604, 7. (Sd cannot 
be omitted in this construction. 

4. Many passives, with or without e^. See § 492. 

5. ©ein and tDerben, with or without e^, accompanied by 
an adjective, adverb, or prepositional phrase, the whole 
expressing a state of mind or body; asj mir ift fait / am 
cold; e^ ift mir bange / am afraid; guleijt h)irb il)nen fo l^ife 
ai last they get so warm. See also § 462, 4 a. 

6. Many other verbs, with or without e^, which take an 
accusative or dative of the person and express a state of 
mind or body; as, mid^ fd^auert / shudder; it)r fd^auberte she 
shuddered; mid^ bünft it seems to me; nid^t grauet bem ©d^üljen 
auf fd^tDinblid^tem SBeg the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy 
way; nid^t, h)eil e^ mid^ nad^ euren SBunbem bilrftet not because 
I thirst for your wonders. Some of these verbs with the 
accusative may also take a remoter object in the genitive 
(§ 446, 3). 

(a) Some of the verbs belonging here fluctuate between the accusa- 
tive and dative of the person. Others fluctuate between the personal 
and the impersonal construction; as, mir träumt or id^ trttume / dream; 
mid^ friert or id^ friere / am cold. Strictly speaking, the impersonal should 
indicate that the action comes from without and the personal that it 
comes from the subject, but this distinction is often disregarded by 
the best writers. 

608. Omission of t^. In classes i, 2, and 3 above, ed cannot be 
omitted, as it is felt to be the real subject, though its meaning is indefi- 
nite. In classes 4, 5, and 6 it is felt to be, with most of the verbs, 
merely a formal subject (§ 613) and is frequently omitted. Impersonal 
passives, class 4, retain it in the principal clause in the normal order; 
in the inverted order and in subordinate clauses it is regularly omitted. 
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Impersonals indicating a mental or bodily state, classes 5 and 6, retain 
C3 in the principal clause in the normal order but often, with some 
words always, drop it in the inverted order. With these two classes it 
is seldom omitted in the subordinate clause. 

509. (B^ gibt. This is an actual impersonal with ed as the real, 
though indefinite, subject. The verb stands only in the third per.son 
singular (ed gibt, ed gab, ed l^at gegeben, etc.), and the accompanying noun 
is in the accusative; as, im 2)orfc gab^« gro^n 3iUbcI there was great rejoic- 
ing in the village; c« tft crftaunftd^, toie öicie Sttnbcr e« gibt ü is astonishing 
how many countries there are. 

I. In e« tft (finb), e^ is merely the formal subject (§ 613) and the verb 
agrees in number with the actual subject. While CÄ gibt and e^ ift (finb) 
are sometimes used with no apparent difference in meaning, they are 
ordinarily quite distinct. As becomes the impersonal, c3 gibt is more 
disposed to make general statements and to apply to what is more 
vague or indefinite in place and the like. As contrasted with it, e^ ift 
(finb) is therefore more specific and definite. 

Uses of the Forms of the Verb 

Agreement or Number 

610. The verb agrees with its subject in number. If the 
subject is singular, the verb is therefore also singulai*; if 
the subject is plural, or if there are two or more subjects, 
the verb is plural; as, bcr 9Jcitcr fticö ab the rider dismounted; 
öicrjig ^oißt öcrgittöcn forty years passed by; ein SBoIf unb 
ein 8amm famcn an einen JJIufe a wolf and a lamb came to a 
stream. 

611. The exceptions, real and apparent, to the rule for 
agreement are, in general, the same in German as in English, 
but the following points need to be noted: 

I. A collective noun in the singular governs a singular 
verb far more strictly than in English; as, bie ^oligei tDar 
bem 35ieb auf ber ®pur the police were on the track of the robber; 
tDarum läuft ba^ 3SoIf fo jufammen why are the people running 
together so ? biefe muntre @d^ar, öon tDannen fommt fie this gay 
throng, from whence do they come ? But if the noun is accom- 
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panied by a plural noun in apposition, in the genitive, or in 
the equivalent phrase with Don, the verb may be in the 
plural; as, cine dtdi)t t)on Ocincn, licbcöottcn Slufmcrffatnfcitcn 
fd^Iangcn fid) n)ic JRingc in cinanbcr a succession of small, 
loving acts of attention were twined together like links; cine 
ängal^I ©olbatcn l)attcn \\ä) gefeilt a number of soldiers had 
sat down. But the singular is quite common even in such 
constructions. 

(a) Older German had more of the freedom of English usage in this 
regard, and we therefore find in literature many exceptions to the 
strict rule for the singular verb. 

2. With singular titles, such as Äönig, ®raf, (S^ccttcnj, 
§crr, grau, and JJräuIcin, the verb is often plural, for polite- 
ness' sake, in speaking to, less frequently of, a person; as, 
bcr §crr ^rofcffor t)abcn ba^ Slbcnbbrot öcrgcffcn you have for- 
gotten your supper, Professor; nut ba^ grttulcin finb gu ^aufc 
only the young lady is at home. For further details see § 363, 4. 

3. If c6 is a mere formal subject (§ 613), the number of 
the verb is determined by the real subject; as, cd fann ftc 
einer nur beftfeen only one can have her; ed bonnem bie ^öl^en 
the heights thunder. 

4. If ed, bad, bied, etc. are the real subjects, but are accom- 
panied by a predicate nominative, the verb agrees in num- 
ber with the predicate noun; as, ed tt)ar meine Jodetet it was 
my daughter; unb bad tDaren Äinber and they were children. 

5. Two or more subjects may govern a singular verb 
far more frequently than in English. The subjects may be 
felt as a sort of collection or unity, or the verb may simply 
agree with the nearest one; as, t)or ^^iten iDar ein Äöniö unb 
eine Äönigin long ago there was a king and a queen; ber 3llte 
folgte ber ?eid^e unb bie ®öt)ne the father and the sons followed 
the corpse; unb ^a^ unb ®ro{I unb 2But unb Dual unb ^ein 
jerfc^mil^t in tieifeen kronen and hate and rancor and rage and 
torment and pain dissolve in hot tears. 
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6. When singular subjects are connected by ober, cnttDCbcr 
. . . ober, nod^, loeber . . . nod^, foh)ot)I . . . ate, and the like, the 
verb is generally singular; as, h)0 tDcber SWonb nod^ ©otitic 
bid^ bcfd^cint where neither moon nor sun shall shine upon thee. 
The plural is also possible with two or more singular subjects 
connected by such conjunctions; as, iDcbcr mein $5atcr tiod^ 
meine SWutter t)abeti mid^ öefd^Iageti neither my father nor my 
mother {ever) struck me, 

7. A plural noun used as the title of a book, etc., commonly 
has a plural verb; as, "»ßolitif utib ^Religion fc^Ioffeti bie «§oren" 
au^ the ^^ Horen^^ excluded politics and religion. If such a 
title is, however, an appositive to S)rama, SBerf, or the like, 
the verb is regularly in the singular. 

Agreement of Person 

612. One Person. The verb agrees in person with one 
subject, or with two or more subjects of the same person; 
as, id^ begog nun fogleid^ meine neue SBol^nung / at once moved 
into my new dwelling; to arum l^abt il^r ba^ getan why did you 
do that? arme Seute unb reid^e Seute leben auf öerfd^iebene 3lrt 
in «biefer SBelt poor people and rich people live in different ways 
in this world. 

I. For the person of the verb after a relative pronoun see §406. 

613. Different Persons. If there are two or more sub- 
jects of different person, the first person takes precedence 
over the second and third, the second person over the third. 
SBir or il)r may then be inserted to sum up the subjects. 
The verb is regularly in the plural; as, unb nic^t id^ unb nod^ 
loeniger bu fönnen etloa^ tun and I can do nothing and 
still less you; ^ba unb id^, toir tDürben glüdEIid^ mit il^m fein 
Ida and I would be happy with him; bu unb bein Sruber feib 
mir tDittfommen you and your brother are welcome; bu unb ber 
95ranbftetter l)abt fogialbemofratifd^ 0eh)ät)lt you and Brandstetter 
voted the social democratic ticket. 
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1. If the verb precedes, it often agrees with the nearest 
subject; as, in bicfcr ©ad^c irrft bu unb iä) in this matter you 
and I are mistaken. When following, it occasionally agrees 
with the nearest subject or is in the third person plural; 
as, ü)X unb cure SWcinung t)at Icinc ^ad^t mt\)X über mid^ you 
and your opinion have no more power over me; toad fann cd 
mir t)clfcn, baß bu unb mein SSatcr cinft grcunbc toarcn what 
good does it do me that you and my father were once friends? 

2. If the subjects are connected by ober, enttoeber . . . ober, 
nod^, toeber . . . nod^, fotool)! . . . aid, and the like, the verb often 
agrees with the nearest one; as, toeber bu nod^ id^ bin ed ge- 
tool()nt neither you nor I am accustomed to it. 

Tense 

514. German regularly has only one form for a tense in 
contrast to the greater number in English. Thus, id^ gelje 
does duty for / go, I am goings I do go. The shades of mean- 
ing indicated by the different English forms must therefore 
either be left unexpressed in German or be shown in some 
roundabout way, such as the use of an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase. 

I. In certain kinds of literature and often in the speech of the un- 
educated, a present and past are formed with tun as an auxiliary; as, 
er tut gelSicn, er tat gef)en, or, more commonly, cr tot gelten (§ 230, i). 
The other persons of the present and past are formed in the same way. 
These forms look like the English he does gOj he did gOy etc., but they lack 
the emphasis of the latter and are therefore merely equivalents of the 
simple present and past. 

Tenses of the Indicative 

615. The following discussion of the tenses refers to the 
indicative. The tenses of the subjunctive have the same 
names as those of the indicative and correspond closely to 
them in form. Their use depends, however, less on consider- 
ations of time than of mood, and they are therefore discussed 
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in connection with the subjunctive. In the indicative the 
time of aft action or state depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker. What is the present for him, for example, 
may be the past for us. 

Present 

616. The present is the tense of present time and of gen- 
eral statements; as, h)ir finb bcibc nod^ iutiö we are both still 
young; bcr cS^^if^t Ut'^/ bcr ©utcd b'6\t maä)t it is doubt that 
makes good evil. 

1. It is also used instead of a past tense in vivid narrative. 
This is the so-called historical present; as, c^ iDor naä) 9D?it- 
tcmad^t, ate xä) toicbcr auffal^rc, unb cr ftcl)t öor mir, angetan 
h)ic bamate it was after midnight , when I start up again, and 
he stands before me, clothed as of old, 

2. It takes the place of the future more frequently than 
in English; as, todl bcr 3lrgt morgen lommt, filrd^tcft bu bid^ 
you are afraid because the physician is coming to-morrow; 
in fünf SKinutcn bin id^ fertig Pll be ready in five minutes. 

3. It expresses a past action or state which continues 
in the present. Here English has the present perfect. In 
this use the present is generally accompanied by an adverb 
or a prepositional phrase of time; as, h)ic lange l^aben tDir 
fd^on griebe and how long have we had peace ? feit fünf 3at)ren 
bin id^ nun Äranfenpflegerin for five years I have been a 
nurse. 

4. As in English, it may be equivalent to the imperative. 
See § 666, 3. 

Past 

517. The past corresponds, in the main, to the English 
past tense. It is therefore the usual tense in the narration 
of past events; as, er trat an ba^ Heine genfter, ba^ auf bie 
Äitd^e fat) he stepped to the little window that looked towards 
the church; beöor mein SSruber geftem ^u 3f)nen ging, h)ar id& 
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cimgcrmaßcn bcforgt urn il)n before my brother went to you 
yesterday I was somewhat worried about him. 

1. Like the English past tense, it may also express the 
continuance or repetition of a state or action in the past; 
as, mit bcm ©d^Iag ftcbcn trat bcr $crr 3lmt^rat ht^ äWotöcn^ 
gu einer Jür feinet S3Bot)ngimmer6 \)txdxi every morning on the 
stroke of seven the judge stepped in at one door of his living 
room; in ber Sid^e ©chatten faß \i) gem / liked to sit in the 
shadow of the oak, 

2. It is used in expressing a past action or state continued 
up to the time of the narrative, where English has the past 
perfect; as, am näd^ften Slbenb fafe SWargaret fd^on feit einer 
©tunbe mit it)rem JRodten öor ber Jilr on the next evening 
Margaret had been sitting for an hour in front of the door with 
her distaff; «longft toar iä) gu §au6/' fügte er t)inju "/ had 
long been at home,^^ he added. See § 616, 3. 

3. It is often found where we should expect the present 
perfect; see § 620. 

Present Perfect 

618. The present perfect corresponds, in general, to the 
English present, perfect; as, fie l)aben il^re Slrbeit nod^ nid^t 
öottenbet they have not yet finished their work; bie ©onne ift 
fd^on untergangen the sun has already set. For its use where 
we should expect the past see § 520. 

I. It is also often employed, as in English, for the future 
perfect; as, fobalb id^ angetommen bin, njerbe id^ bid^ befud^en 
as soon as I have arrived, I shall visit you. 

519. The two chief differences between the English and 
German use of the present perfect should be carefully noted: 

I. In both languages this tense often implies that the 
result of an action or state still continues in the present, 
but the English present perfect may also imply that the 
action or state itself still continues. Thus, he has lived ten 
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years in Berlin means that he still lives there. This would 
have to be expressed in German by the present (§ 616, 3). 
On the other hand, ba \)aV \i) it%i t)icr SBod^cn gcl^auft {resided) 
means that the speaker spent the four weeks just ended at 
the place, but no longer lives there. 

2. The German tense may lay stress upon the completion 
of an action without reference to its connections or results 
and is therefore often used to represent a single past act. 
Here English requires the past tense; as, ©driller l)at bic 
©cfd^id^tc bc6 brciöiöjiöl^riöcn Äricgc^ gcfd^ricbcn Schiller wrote 
the history of the Thirty Years' War; @ott i^ai bic SBcIt cr* 
fd^affcn God created the world. 

Exchange of Present Perfect and Past 

620. There are, of course, many cases, as in English, 
where either tense may be used, but literary German, prob- 
ably influenced in part by the brevity of the form, not infre- 
quently has the past where the present perfect is the more 
natural construction; as, Xoa^ vi) mitnal^m au^ bcr ©tabt what 
I have brought from town; \6) fal) bid^ fd^on / have already seen 
you; tDcnn bic gorm gcrfprariö what if the mold has hurst! 

1. On the other hand, everyday speech and the literature 
which imitates it abound in present perfects where English 
would have the past, particularly in reference to very recent 
events; as, id^ bin auä) ein gang flotter ©tubcnt gctDcfcn meiner 
S>t\i in Sre^Iau in my time I was also a gay student in Breslau; 
gut, baß bu nid^t mitgeganöen bift it is well that you did not go 
too; \)Cii fie ®ie nid^t am 33al^nl)of empfangen didnH she meet 
you at the station? 

2. In narrating past events there is also a tendency 
to use the past if the speaker was an eyewitness, and the 
present perfect if he speaks from hearsay. Such a dis- 
tinction obscures still more the difference between the two 
tenses. 
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Past Perfect 

521. The past perfect corresponds quite closely to the 
English past perfect; as, SKarlcnc h)ar in bcr cntfd^eibenbcn 
©tunbc unöcrjagt gcnjcfcn Marlene had been undaunted in the 
decisive hour; bicfc (grrcöung bc^ SWaford t)attc cr nid^t crtoartct 
he had not expected this agitation of the major, 

I. For the past where English would have the past perfect see 
§617, 2. 

Future 

622. The future corresponds, in general, to the English 
future; as, nicmanb toirb frol^cr fein atö id^ nobody will he 
happier than I; taufcnb 53Iumcn tDcrbcn crblül^cn; h)ir aber 
toerben'^ nid^t tDiffen a thousand flowers will blossonty hid we 
shall not know it. 

1. The German future often expresses a mere probability 
or conjecture, a usage practically unknown in the English 
of this country; as, il^r toerbet tDOI^I nid^t alle Seut^ bort fennen 
you probably do not know everybody there; cd iüirb mein ®e- 
lüiffen fein it must be my conscience, 

2. See § 616, 2 for the present substituted for the future. As in 
English, the future may be equivalent to the imperative; see § 666, 3. 

Future Perfect 

623. The future perfect also corresponds, in general, to 
the same tense in English; as, n)enn xi) oSk SSorberettungen 
gu feinem (gmpfange getroffen l^aben toerbe, toirb er anfommen 
when I shall have made all the preparations for his reception, 
he will arrive. As in English, the present perfect (§ 518, i), 
less frequently the present or simple future, is often sub- 
stituted for it. 

I. Though infrequent in its proper sense, it is not uncom- 
mon in expressing a past probability or conjecture; as, fie 
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tDirb t)crrü(ft öctocfcn fein she was probably crazy; h)o h)irb cr 
bic yiaä)t gugcbrad^t \)abm where can he have spent the night ? 

Mood 
Indicative 

624. The indicative in German, so far as it goes, corres- 
ponds to the indicative in English, though the use of the 
tenses, as explained -above in §§ 616-623, is not always the 
same in the two languages. 

Subjunctive 

626. The subjunctive is the mood of doubtful or condi- 
tional statement. Although comparatively little used in 
modern English, it is still very extensively employed in Ger- 
man. In translating the German subjunctive into English, 
therefore, we must generally either take refuge in our indica- 
tive, often with the addition of adverbs or other words to 
express uncertainty or contingency, or extend the use of the 
modal auxiliaries beyond the German practice. We meet 
with still greater difficulties, in translating from English into 
German, in deciding whether to retain the indicative or 
modal auxiliary, as in EngUsh, or to use the subjunctive. 

526. But not every doubtful or conditional statement calls for the 
subjunctive in German. Nor does the presence of an adverb, such as 
tool^I or Dteneid^t, or of a verb, or of any other construction expressing 
uncertainty prevent the use of the indicative in the same clause or in a 
clause dependent on it. Moreover, there are no conjunctions which are 
necessarily followed by the subjunctive. That is, no construction, as 
such, now governs the subjunctive; the thought to be conveyed is 
the deciding factor. Possibly we may except from this statement Ger- 
man indirect discourse (§ 548), in which the mood has perhaps now 
become only a mechanical way of showing indirectness of statement. 

627. Tenses. The ideas of time expressed by the tenses 
of the indicative are scarcely evident in the subjunctive. 
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The use of the subjunctive tenses depends, therefore, mainly 
on other considerations. In general, the tenses of the pres- 
ent group (that is, the present, present perfect, future, and 
future perfect) indicate that the statement is within the 
bounds of possibility or of hope, while those of the past 
group (that is, the past, past perfect, and, in most of their 
uses, the past future and past future perfect) show improb- 
ability, little or no hope of attainment, unreality, and the like. 

I. We find not infrequently in literature a mixture of tenses which 
seems to follow no rule and to be due merely to the arbitrary choice 
of the writer. Besides, the distinction between the groups, as ex- 
plained above, does not always hold good. For example, it is not valid 
for indirect discourse; a past subjunctive in the principal clause may 
be followed mechanically, though oftener formerly than now, by a past 
subjunctive in the subordinate clause; and a subjunctive in one clause 
may attract into the same mood the verb, otherwise indicative, of an 
accompanying clause (as in icj möchte bod^ toiffcn, h3a« ©ein $crr an 3^m 
fttnbe / should really like to know what your master finds in you!). Still, 
the distinction between the two groups is of prime importance, as it 
runs through many uses of the subjunctive. 

528. The indicative is constantly encroaching upon the domain of 
the subjunctive. Consequently, we find that Goethe, for example, 
uses the latter mood more than a modern author, and that the literature 
of to-day employs it more than ordinary conversation. The treatment 
of the subjunctive here is intended to be based upon the practice of 
careful contemporary writers of prose, with comments, of course, about 
older literature and modern familiar speech. 

629. Classification of Uses. The subjunctive, as the 
modern representative of two primitive moods, the optative 
and the subjunctive, has a greater number and variety of 
uses than the indicative. These uses can, however, be 
roughly grouped into two general classes. The mood repre- 
sents the state of affairs referred to: i. As commanded, for- 
bidden, desired, and the like. 2. As anticipated, conjectured, 
possible, improbable, unreal, reported, and the like. Since it 
is commonly easy to decide to which of these two general 
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classes a given subjunctive belongs, the most important uses 
of the mood are treated individually below without reference 
to them. It should be remembered, however, that the uses 
of the subjunctive, like most other grammatical distinctions, 
merge insensibly into one another, and the occurrence of the 
mood in a passage may, therefore, often be legitimately 
explained in more than one way. 

Subjunctive as Imperative 

630. The present tense of the subjunctive is used in 
principal clauses to supply the missing forms of the impera- 
tive. It occurs in the first person, rarely in the singular, 
and in the third person, singular and plural. The subject 
regularly follows the verb in the first person, but may either 
precede or follow it in the third. It is generally translated 
into English by let with a dependent infinitive; thus, toartcn 
tüir'^ ab let us await the outcome; cr bleibe l^ier let him remain 
here; man rufe fie öefd^tüinb some one call them quickly; gelin 
einige unb günben JRei^l^oIg an let some go and set fire to 
brushwood. The subjunctive here is a volitive subjunc- 
tive or subjunctive of the will, which represents the action 
as willed. 

I. The imperative with ©ic, as in loben ©ic and gelten ©ic, is therefore 
actually a plural present subjunctive, though given for convenience with 
the imperative forms in the paradigms. 

Subjunctive in Assumptions and Concessive Clauses 

631. The present subjunctive is used in suppositions and 
assumptions, the clause in which it stands being the starting 
point for further reasoning. It is also used in concessive 
clauses to concede something in spite of which the main 
proposition remains true. Illustrations are: fei Wb ßleid^ 
unb parallel mit S3) let AB be equal and parallel to CD; 
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bcr SSricf tntijaltt, toa^ c« immer fei no matter what the letter 
may contain; man fann e« if)m nid^t red^t madden, toaö man 
anij tue one can not please him, whatever one may do. The 
indicative of a modal auxiliary, generally mögen, with the 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive here is near akin to that in the preceding 
paragraph. 

I. The indicative is also found in concessive clauses when 
that which is conceded is regarded as a fact. Unreality or 
very remote supposition may cause the use of a subjunctive of 
the past group, and the construction is then nearly like that 
in ordinary conditions contrary to fact (§536). For the sub- 
junctive with benn, equivalent to unless, if not, etc., see §539. 

Subjunctive of Wishing 

532. The subjunctive is used in principal clauses to express 
a wish. The present and the rare present perfect indicate 
hope of fulfilment; the past, improbability or impossibility 
of fulfilment now or later; while the past perfect expresses 
past impossibility. The subjunctive of mögen or tooHen with 
the infinitive often occurs instead of the subjunctive of the 
simple verb. Inversion is usual for the first and second 
persons; the subject may precede or follow the verb in the 
third person; as, ®ott fegne eud^ God bless you; mögen bie 
SBinbe baö ©efprod^ene titxtütijtn may the winds dissipate what 
has been said; baö tDoHe ®ott nid^t God forbid; er ^abt umfonft 
ftd^ bcr SSerbamnid übergeben may he have vainly given himself 
over to damnation; fönbe id^ nur ben 2Beg in« §auö would that 
I could find the way home; tDäre e« mir nur fo gu entfommen 
geglildft if I had only succeeded in escaping that way; ba^ mid^ 
bie 9tad^t berfd^Iöng' would that the night might swallow me 
up; O bafe fie f öme O that she would come. The past subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used modestly or politely for the present; 
see § 534. 
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I. Sentences like the last two above are, in origin, subordinate clauses 
of indirect statement (§ 643), a verb of wishing being understood, and 
the two preceding them are incomplete conditions contrary to fact 
with implied conclusional clause (§ 638). In the usage of to-day they 
seem to belong here, however. The subjunctive of wishing is also 
occasionally found in a clause evidently subordinate; as, unfcr ^önig, 
ben ®ott crl^altc our king, whom may God keep. This differs from the 
subjunctive in a subordinate clause dependent on an expression of 
wishing (§ 643, 2). 

Subjunctive of Conjecture and Uncertainty 

633. The uses of the subjunctive that are collected here 
under this very general heading are diverse. They all agree, 
however, in the one respect that they do not represent the 
action primarily as willed or wished and thus diflFer from 
the uses mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. They 
express rather what is anticipated, conjectured, possible, 
probable, uncertain, improbable, unreal, regarded as fit or 
proper, reported, and the like. They may occur in either 
principal or subordinate clauses. Illustrations are: h)ir >dtx^ 
ftcdtcn unö, big c« cttDa^ Inciter tDilrbc we hid till it became some- 
what lighter; l^atrct il^r, big ba^ bcr redete Sting ben äRunb 
eröffne are you waiting till the right ring opens its mouth? 
toenn er erfranfte if he should become ill! bag ift ein fjreunb, ber 
\\i) für il^n totfd^Iagen liege that is a friend who would let himself 
be killed for him; bequemlid^ fftgen öiere barin four could sit 
comfortably in it; vi) l^ätte el^er bran benfen foKen / ought to 
have thought of it sooner; bag Äül^nfte tDöre bag Älügfte ö^tDefen 
the boldest {course) would have been the wisest; mand^eg f)fttt^ 
vi) getan / should have done many a thing; er tnt, alg tDenn er 
emfig arbeite he acts as if he were working diligently; eg gegiemt 
fid^, bag \\i) IVi bent ©rofeen bag ®ute gefeite it is fitting that the 
good be associated with the great; ba tDnrbe id^ eineg Jageg eilig 
in biefeg §ang gerufen, benn ber §err Oberftlieutenant tDöre im 
©terben then I was hastily called to this house one day, for the 
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lutUenant colonel was dying (as the messenger said). The term 
"potential" is also often employed as a collective name for 
these varied uses, though, strictly speaking, it applies to part 
of them only. In certain of these uses the indicative is mak- 
ing noticeable headway at the expense of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctive of Pretended Doubt 

534. We deal here with the subjunctive in intentional under- 
statements. A tense of the past group (§ 527) is often used 
to make modest or cautious assertions, for politeness* sake, 
or to avoid undue positiveness or abruptness. This is known 
as the subjunctive of softened assertion or the diplomatic 
subjunctive. Or a tense of the same group may be em- 
ployed in questions or exclamations to express pretended or 
incredulous surprise or indignant denial. These uses of the 
subjunctive actually belong among those mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, but are given a separate place for 
the sake of greater clearness. They occur abundantly in the 
familiar speech of to-day and in literature; as, Co Qxbt feine 
SBebbete, mit benen tr)ir nid^t öertDanbt tüören / suppose there 
are no Weddels to whom we are not related; nun ijHttt id^ nod^ 
eine S^age / believe I have another question now; ba fäfe^n tr)ir 
in 9iuf)e öor einer \Sla\(i)t dtottüdn here we sit in peace, I hope, 
before a bottle of red wine; bad ift ber SSerbrcd^er. ©ottt^ man^« 
tt)ot)l glauben that is the criminal. Could you really believe it? 
tDie fönt* id^ felbft {)ierf)er how did I myself come here ? ben l^ötte 
id^ au6 bent §aufe geftofeen do you mean to say that I put him 
out of the house ? 

Conditional Complex Sentences 

535. Such sentences consist in their usual form of two 
clauses, the condition (the if-clause or protasis) and the 
conclusion (the then-clause or apodosis). They may be 
divided into three classes: 
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1. The condition does not imply a state of affairs con- 
trary to fact. The indicative is then used in both clauses 
and there may be the same difference of tense as is permis- 
sible in English. Such conditional sentences are very 
abundant; as, gctüife bcölcit^ id) bi(^, tDcnn bu nid^tg bagcgcn 
f)aft 77/ certainly accompany you if you have nothing against 
it; n)cnn c« xijxn gcföllt, bann n)irb er 3{)ncn {)clfcn if it 
( = drama) pleases him, he will help you; iDcnn tüir fd^ön finb, 
finb tDir am fd^önften ungcpufet if we are beautiful, we are 
most beautiful unadorned, 

2. The sentence conveys the idea of a future possibility, 
such as is often expressed in English by the aid of should 
and would in the two clauses. The past subjunctive is then 
used in the condition, the past or past future subjunctive in 
the conclusion; as, tm fönntcn t)icl tun, tücnn Xoxx gufammcn* 
ftiinben we could do much if we should stand (or stood) to- 
gether; bu tüürbcft mein Slltcr {)öd&Iid& erfreuen, tüenn bu mir balb 
in^ §au« ein ©d^tüiegertöd^terlein bräd^teft you would greatly 
rejoice my old age if you should soon bring (or soon brought) 
a daughter-in-law inPo my house, 

3. The condition is contrary to the fact. See the next 
paragraph for this class. The subjunctive in the last two 
classes falls under § 633. 

636. Conditions Contrary to Fact. The supposition is 
contrary to fact, with no thought of future fulfilment. The 
past or past perfect subjunctive is used in both clauses, the 
past referring to present time and the past perfect to past 
time. Or the past future may take the place of the past, 
and the past future perfect of the past perfect, in the con- 
clusion, but not in the condition. Thus, tütnn bit fait tüäre, 
ftünbeft bu nid^t am genfter if you were cold, you would not 
stand at the window; beine SKutter toüxbt eö fagen, tDenn ber 
SSater if)r nid^t tüel^rte your mother would say so if your father 
did not prevent her; tDöreft bu l^ier getDefen, mein Sruber tDörc 
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nid^t gcftorbcn if thou hadsi been here, my brother had not died; 
tocnn \6) if)n öcfcf)cn f)öttc, fo tüürbc id^ c« il^m gefaßt l^aben if I 
had seen him f I shotUd have told him. Occasionally the past 
is used in one clause and the past perfect in the other; as, 
toörc bcinc SWuttcr nid^t gcfommcn, id^ ftänbc tool^I nodi) ba if your 
mother had not come, I should probably be still standing there, 

I. Though contrary to the rule as stated above, there is a tendency 
to use the past future and past future perfect in the conditional clause 
of conditions contrary to fact, and the past future in the same clause of 
conditions expressing a future possibility (§ 535, 2). 

537. Indicative for Subjunctive. In vigorous statement 
the indicative may replace the subjunctive in one clause or 
in both clauses of a conditional sentence, though the sub- 
stitution occurs oftener in poetry than in prose; as, tt)ir 
(SttöCcOIönbcr, tDarcn mir aUcin, mir l^öttcn Orleans ntd^t öcr* 
lorcn we Englishmen, if we had been alone, we should not have 
lost Orleans; mit bicfcm jtucitcn $fcil burd^fd^ofe id^ cud^, totnn 
x6) mein licbc« Äinb getroffen {)ätte / should have shot you through 
with this second arrow if I had hit my dear child; nod^ öeftem, 
toenn if)r famt, ba toax id) frei as late as yesterday, if you had 
come, (then) I should have been free, 

538. Incomplete Conditional Sentences. The thought of 
the conditional sentence is often expressed without observing 
its exact form. Thus, the condition may be implied or 
represented by an imperative, a wish, a relative clause, and 
the like, or be reduced by ellipsis to a word or phrase. The 
conclusional clause may undergo similar changes. Many 
sentences with ate tüenn, afö ob, or ate with inverted order 
(§ 608, 2) belong here. These statements apply, in the main, 
to all kinds of conditional sentences, though the illustrations 
following are purposely confined to incomplete conditional 
sentences contrary to fact; as, bad töte feiner, ber bet ©innen 
ift no one would do that who is in his right mind; mir tDat, 
ate f önnte mir nid^tö l^elfen / felt as if nothing could help me; 
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tDtc, tDcnn ii) j^inöittöc how {would it be) if I went? aber bu 
barfft ba^ unt il^rcttDillcn ntd^t tun, toa« bu tun tüxU\t, unb to'dxt 
fie bit teurer ate SSater unb SWuttcr but you have no right to do 
for her sake what you wish to do, even if she were dearer to 
you than your father and mother; 6t)M betncn SSetftanb tDürbe 
iä) mä)t mel^r leben without your assistance I should not be 
living now, 

639. The idiom with the subjunctive and benn, equivalent to unless, 
if not, etc., may be mentioned here; as, man foil Me alten ©d^ul^c nid^t 
forthjcrfcn, man l^abc bcnn neue don't throw your old shoes away if you 
haven't new ones; cr entfernte fid^ nlemal« h)cit, er f aflte c« il^r bcnn he never 
went far away unless he told her (or without telling her). But this sub- 
junctive may also be explained as concessive; see § 531, i. The indic- 
ative with bcnn is unusual in this construction. 

Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses 

640. The subjunctive occurs with great frequency in subordinate 
clauses. Though the reasons for its occurrence there have actually 
been explained in the preceding paragraphs, its use in several impor- 
tant types of subordinate clauses is discussed below for the sake of 
fuller illustration; 

I. For the subjunctive by attraction, which 4s rather uncommon in 
the ordinary prose of to-day except in certain stereotyped expressions, 
see § 627, i. 

Subjunctive Due to a Negative 

541. A subjunctive, now generally of the past group (§ 527), 
is often found in a subordinate clause if there is a negative, 
such as nid^t, fein, niemanb, etc., in either clause or in both 
clauses. It also occurs in the subordinate clause when the 
eflFect of a negative is produced by other means, such as 
a question in the principal clause, a comparative — or gu 
and a positive — in the principal followed by ate bafe in the 
subordinate clause, etc.; as, fo öerginö bod^ feine SBod^e, in 
toeld^er td^ nid^t tDeniöften« einen Slbenb bet t{)ncn gugebrad^t {)ätte 
so no week passed in which I did not spend at least one evening 
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at their house; id^ lüeife mcmanbcn, bcm ii) öcrtrauen fönntc / 
know nobody in whom I can confide; tDann f)at Co einen SSater 
geöebcn, ber met)r für feine Äinbcr getan f)ötte when was there a 
father who did more for his children ? er ift ßröfeer, ate bafe \\)m 
ber 9leib fd^aben f önnte he is too great for envy to harm him. 
But the indicative is being increasingly used here, unless 
the idea of unreality enters as a factor. 

Subjunctive of Purpose 

542. The subjunctive is much used in clauses of purpose, 
which are commonly introduced by bafe or bamit; as, fie 
eilte bent ®of)ne nad^, bafe fie i^n irgenbtüo fönb^ unb if)n mil 
gütigen SBorten tüieber erfreute she hastened after her son in 
order that she might find him somewhere and cheer him again 
with kind words; benn ba6 fag^ id^ eud^, bamit if)r'6 tDiffet for I 
tell you that so that you may know it. In the prose of to-day 
the indicative, mostly after a present tense, is frequently 
found in such clauses; the use of the subjunctive is waning, 
unless there is uncertainty about the outcome. 

Subjunctive of Indirectness 

543. A thought is often expressed indirectly as reported, 
recognized, etc. Thus, the sentence / am ill may become in 
indirect statement he says that he is ill, he thinks that he is 
illy he fears that he is ill, he knows that he is ill, etc. In Ger- 
man the mood of the subordinate clause in such indirect 
statements is sometimes indicative, sometimes subjunctive, 
varying with the expression on which the clause depends. 
Thus, the subordinate clause may occur: 

I. With verbs of saying, reporting, answering, confessing, 
and the like. Owing to the more mechanical use of the 
subjunctive in clauses dependent on such verbs and because 
the rules for the use of the tenses are more elaborate and 
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deviate more from the English idiom, this phase of the 
subject is treated under Indirect Discourse (§§ 547-551). 

2. With verbs of wishing, requesting, beseeching, advising, 
warning, allowing, hindering, and the like. Here the sub- 
junctive is regularly found in the subordinate clause; as, 
bctcnb, bafe @ott bid^ er{)altc praying that God keep you; gebietet 
ber 9latur mit eurem mäd^t^ö^ti SBiKen, bafe fie lebe command 
nature with your mighty will to live; mit jebem ^aud^e faft 
ungebulbiö tDünfd^enb, bafe er ber leiste fei wishing almost impa- 
tiently at every breath that it might be the last; icS) rate" bir, bafe 
bu fleifeiöer tDerbeft / advise you to be more diligent; er erlaubte, 
bag ber Änabe eintrete he allowed the boy to enter; f)inbre nid^t, 
bafe fie bie SBeil^e be^ öäterlid^en §aufe^ nun boKbringe do not 
hinder her from accomplishing the purification of her ancestral 
house. But the indicative also occurs after these verbs to 
express certainty of accomplishment or fulfilment. 

(a) For the subjunctive in clauses introduced by baß and expressing 
a wish without a preceding verb of wishing (as, bafe tnici^ bie S^aci^t 
öerfd^lönöO see § 632, i. 

3. With verbs of thinking, believing, feeling, hoping, 
doubting, fearing, and the like. The indicative is the rule 
if the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact; 
as, \i) öIaub^ er {)at bad Sad)en öerlemt / believe he has forgotten 
how to laugh; hoi), fürd^t' \i), fammelt fie nur neue Äraft ju 
tiefrem ©d^merg but she is gathering fresh strength for deeper 
sorrow y I fear, 

(a) But the subjunctive is used if the speaker wishes to 
avoid making the statement the expression of his own opin- 
ion, or if he regards it as uncertain or unreal. The subjunc- 
tive may also be due to a negative (§ 541) or to a tense of 
the past group in the principal clause (§ 527, i). It is, 
however, much more common in poetry and in older litera- 
ture than in recent prose; as, tütx öloubt nod^, bafe beröleid)en 
mööltd^ fei who believes still that such a thing is possible? id^ 
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f)abc nie öcsiücifclt, bag man fein gortfommcn in bcr SSJcIt finben 
f önnc, tücnn cd einem (Smft ift / have never doubted that one can 
get on in the world if one is in earnest; bod^ bocf id^ l&offen, 
bafe ber gleite in nid^t ya langer ^txi nad^folgen toerbe still, I 
dare hope that the second {volume) will follow in not too long 
a time; er fürd^tetc, bafe er bad ®elb öerlöre he feared that he 
might lose the money; toeil bu rul^iß bift, glaubft bu benn, Xoxx 
tDüren'd aud^ because you are calm, do you then believe that 
we are too? 

4. With verbs of knowing, seeing, perceiving, and the 
like. After such verbs the indicative is, of course, the rule 
as the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact. 
But the subjunctive was not so uncommon formerly, and 
still occurs occasionally for such reasons as those given for 
the subjunctive in the foregoing paragraph and sometimes 
without apparent reason; as, gang Sonbon njeife, bafe an bem 
alien fein tüaf)red SBort fei all London knows that there is not 
a word of truth in all that; l^übfd^ ift fie, aber id^ tDüßte bod^ 
nid^t, bafe fie SinbrudE auf mid^ gemad^t f)ötte she is pretty, but 
I do not really know that she has made an impression upon me, 

5. In appositive clauses. Such clauses are in apposition 
with nouns of kindred meaning with the verbs mentioned 
above, and the mood is indicative or subjunctive for the 
same reasons; as, bie Hoffnung, bafe fie ben ©ieg bat)on tragen 
tDürben the hope that they would win the victory; ber ©ebanfe, 
bafe alle« öergönglid^ ift the thought that all is transitory. 

Subjunctive in Indirect Questions 

544. Indirect questions, which are found in subordinate 
clauses after the interrogatives ob, Xotx, tDeld^er, toad, toie, 
Xoamm, tüorau«, etc., are a form of indirect statement. Their 
mood is also often the subjunctive; as, inbem fie einen JBIidt 
Surildtmarf, ob ber (grtpartete benn nod& nid^t fame while she 
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cast a glance behind her (to see) whether the expected one was 
not coming after all; fagc, tDcr bu fcift say who you are; id) 
toaxtttt auf ytai)ni)t, toann euer ^od^getttag fein tDürbe / waited 
for news when your wedding day would be; tütr fonnten einzeln 
erfal^ren, tote bitter bie fd^merglid^e fjlud^t fei we could learn in 
detail how bitter painful flight is. But the tendency is now 
strongly towards the indicative, especially after a present 
tense in the principal clause. The subjunctive is still obli- 
gatory, however, after a past tense in the principal clause 
if the speaker feels uncertainty about the statement in the 
subordinate clause. 

645. The preceding paragraphs do not specify all the possible subor- 
dinate clauses, but the mood of those not mentioned is determined 
by the considerations explained above. The modal auxiliaries, some- 
times in the indicative, sometimes in the subjunctive, and a dependent 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive of the simple verb, 
but much less frequently than the English idiom might cause us to 
believe. 

646. The subjunctive is steadily losing ground. The tendency to 
give it up is most evident in constructions where it was formerly em- 
ployed in the subordinate clause as a sign of grammatical dependency. 
Modern usage is increasingly disposed to insist upon the element of 
contingency or unreality in the mood and to let other constructions 
take its place where this element is lacking. This feeling is the cause 
of the growing frequency of the indicative in the subordinate clause 
after the present indicative in the principal clause. On the other hand, 
the subjunctive is still commonly retained in several constructions 
after the past indicative in the principal clause, for the past is apt to 

" convey somewhat of the sense of unreality. The individuality of the 
speaker is also sometimes a factor in the choice of the mood. One per- 
son likes to speak positively and uses the indicative; another is cautious 
and uses the subjunctive. Thus, one person's subjunctive may mean 
neither more nor less than another's indicative. 

Indirect Discourse 

547. Indirect discourse is the reporting of the words of a 
person, sometimes those of the speaker himself, in some 
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Other form than that in which they were uttered. It is 
indirect quotation as contrasted with direct quotation, in 
which the exact words are repeated. It is a phase of in- 
direct statement (§ 543, i). The management of the person 
of the verb and of a pronoun as subject is the same in English 
and German, but the use of mood and tense is different. 

648. Mood. German regularly changes the indicative to 
the subjunctive in indirect discourse. Through this shifting 
of the mood it is enabled to avoid the monotonous repetition 
of the main verb (of saying, reporting, etc.) or of the con- 
junction. It can sometimes even omit the main verb 
entirely. 

649. Tense. In passing from direct to indirect discourse 
the same tense is used except that the past and past perfect 
indicative of the direct are changed to the present perfect 
subjunctive in the indirect. This change seems to be due to 
the sense of unreality that is apt to attach to the past and 
past perfect, while indirect discourse has nothing to do with 
the truth or falsity of the statement. A subjunctive in 
the direct is retained in the indirect discourse. An impera- 
tive is commonly paraphrased by the aid of the subjunc- 
tive of follcn or mööcn, but sometimes, as in English also, 
by an infinitive or indicative. Thus, cr fci i)kx auf bent 
©d^Iofe, bcl^auptcn fie, unb tDenn bu if)n nid^t lo^gebft, tDerbe man 
tf)n mit bem ©d^tDerte ju befreien tDiffen he is in the castle, they 
assert, and if you do not let him go, they will know how to free 
him with the sword; er anttDortete, er \)abt feine ^td gel^abt 
he answered that he had not had time; \ij abet faßte, xi) tDtffe 
nid)t6 gu fingen, tüaö für fold^e §errfd^aften fd^ön ^txm^ tDöre hut 
I said I could sing nothing that would he fine enough for such 
ladies and gentlemen; er fagte mir, id^ foHe fd^nell gefien he 
said to me that I should go quickly. Or, with omission of 
the main verb: aud^ fpöter erfu{)r man nid^t« öon if)r. ©ie 
tDiffe nid^t, toxt eö ^dommtn; man folle ü)X öergeben, ha^ fie fo 
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finbifd^ ÖCtüCtnt l^abc later, too, they could learn nothing from 
her. She said that she did not know how it had come about and 
that they should forgive her for having wept so childishly, 

1. The strict enforcement of the foregoing rule seems to 
be the goal to which the language is tending, but it is still 
generally modified if its application would result in a sub- 
junctive identical in form with the same tense of the indica- 
tive. In such a case the present indicative is changed to 
the past subjunctive; the past, present perfect, and past 
perfect indicative to the past perfect subjunctive; the future 
indicative to the past future; and the future perfect indica- 
tive to the past future perfect. The change of tense shows 
that indirect discourse is intended, and is commonly made 
even if the shifted tense is also identical with the indicative. 
Thus, fie fragte, ob bic Äinbcr \\i) anöcficibct fatten she asked 
whether the children had dressed themselves; fein §crr l^attc 
gefaßt, biejßoftpferbe tDürbcn öor fieben öor^ §au« fommcn his 
master had said that the post horses would he at the house before 
seven; er fragte ntid^, tüarunt id^ nid^t nad^ bent Slrgt fd^tdte, he 
asked me why I did not send for the physician, 

2. The old law for the harmony of tenses called, in gen- 
eral, for a tense of the present group after the present and 
one of the past group after the past in the principal clause. 
Tenses according to this old law still abound, though dimin- 
ishing in number, and we therefore find many pasts where 
the modern rules require a present; as, er fagte mir, bafe feine 
SRutter franf tnöre he told me that his mother was ill; id& fragte, 
ob e6 nid^t reid^e SSaucm gäbe / asked if there were no rich 
peasants. Dialectic influences and considerations of style 
also play some part, and there consequently exists consider- 
able confusion still in the tense of the subjunctive in indirect 
discourse. 

660. Indicative in Indirect Discourse. The speaker may accept the 
statement which he reports as a fact and so use the indicative; thus, 
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greunb unb gcinb fagcn, bafe cr bcr tapferftc 9Wann Don bcr SBcIt ift friends 
and foes say that he is the bravest man in the world. In this way a mixture 
of the mood may result; as, ftc erful^r, bag c« cine 3)aTne gen)€fen fci, bic 
fie ( = flowers) beftellt l^at she learned that it was a lady who ordered them. 
That is, the speaker knew that the flowers were ordered. 

551. The indicative also occurs in indirect discourse when the 
speaker is not vouching for the statement. The construction is com- 
monest in familiar speech. The tenses are generally managed as in 
English, but the tense of the direct discourse may be kept; as, er faßt, 
er l^at junger he says he is hungry; er begcifterte feinen ©oldn burd^ feinen 
^ericl^t. @r mar gu 2)?ittag gelaben morben, er ][)atte ^iebi^ier gegeffen 
he enraptured his son by his report. (He said that) he had been invited 
to dinner J (that) he had eaten lapwing's eggs; id) foil mir mein .©rot öer* 
bienen, fagt' cr he said I must earn my living. 

Past Future and Past Future Perfect Subjunctive 

662. As already explained in § 202, these tenses are often 
called respectively the present and perfect conditional. 
Their use may be summarized as follows: i. The past future 
occurs not infrequently, with the force of the future to the 
past, in clauses dependent on verbs in the past, present per- 
fect, or past perfect; as, xcS) tüufetc, bafe ©ic fommcn toürben 
/ knew that you would come, 2. The past future also occurs 
in the conclusional clause of complete and incomplete con- 
ditional sentences expressing a future possibility. See § 535, 2 
for illustrations. 3. The past future is often substituted for 
the past subjunctive, and the past future perfect for the 
past perfect subjunctive, in the conclusional clause of com- 
plete and incomplete conditions contrary to fact. See 
§ 636 for illustrations and § 636, i for the tendency to use 
these tenses in the conditional clause of conditional sentences. 
4. The past future may be substituted for the future sub- 
junctive, and the past future perfect for the future perfect 
subjunctive, especially where the future and future perfect 
indicative and subjunctive have the same form. See § 549, i 
for an illustration. 
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Imperative 

553. The imperative in German corresponds to the im- 
perative in English. It is restricted to the second person, 
singular and plural. The pronouns bit and if)r (but not ©ic) 
are nearly always omitted, but are occasionally inserted for 
emphasis. The use of the three forms of the imperative is 
governed by the rules for bu, il^r, and ©ic in §§ 353, 354; 
as, tue 9tcd^t unb fd^cuc nicmanb do right and fear no one; fprcd^t 
nid^t t)on 9tad&c speak not of revenge; feien ®te mir nid^t gram 
do not be angry with me; fei bu mein greunb he thou my friend. 

I. Strictly speaking, the imperative has only the present tense, 
but a kind of present perfect occurs very' rarely; as, in bic (Stfc, ©cfcnl 
©cib'Ä ge)Defen, where the speaker means that the transformed broom 
should lose its human form and, going into the corner, become a broom 
again. 

554. Missing Forms. An imperative for other persons 
than the second may be formed by: 

1. The present subjunctive. For details see § 530. 

2. The imperative of laffen with a dependent infinitive, 
for the first person plural; as, laß un^ nad^finnen let us reflect; 
lafet un^ fliel^cn let us flee; laffen ©ie un« ben redeten fud^en let 
us look for the right one. The object pronoun is frequently 
omitted; as, laffen ©ie bod^ feigen let us see. This construction 
is, however, probably not so common as the subjunctive 
plural from i above; as, fliel^en tt)ir, instead of la^, la^t, or 
laffen ©ie un^ fliel^en. 

(a) With a second personal pronoun, instead of und, as object, the 
construction with laffen is merely a substitute for the regular imperative, 
and the infinitive generally has passive force (§ 674); as, laß bici^ toamcn 
be warned. 

Substitutes for the Imperative 

555. Several constructions are used as equivalents of the 
imperative: 
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1. The infinitive without gu; as, nid^t« l^crauötraöcn 
do not carry anything out; ntd^t abcrgläubifd^ fein do not he 
superstitious, 

2. The past participle; as, Sid^t l^erbcigcfd^afft bring a light; 
ftiK öcftanbcn stand still. 

3. The present and future indicative, a modal auxiliary 
with dependent infinitive, a noun, an adverb, a question, a 
subordinate clause, mostly agreeing with the English con- 
struction; as, bu bicibft l&tcr you stay here; bu tDtrft ben Slpfcl 
fd^icfecn t)on bcm Äopf be« Änabcn you will shoot the apple from 
the head of the boy; xi)V foHt ntd^t öcl^cn you shall not go; ©cbulb 
patience; ben ©d^Iaud^ {)cr here with the hose; bafe bu mir fein 
SBort mcl^r mit bcncn rcbcft don't you talk with them any more. 

Infinitive 

556. The infinitive expresses the general sense of the 
verb without indicating person and number. It is both 
noun and verb, being able to assume some of the relations 
of the noun and at the same time be modified by an adverb, 
an object, or a predicate noun or adjective. Despite their 
names, the tenses of the infinitive do not indicate the time 
of the action. That is shown by the principal verb. For 
the position of the modifiers of an infinitive see § 651. 

667. Substantive Infinitive. The infinitive is often used as an actual 
noun and may then take the definite article, an adjective, or other 
modifier of a noun; as, öom öiclcn &tl)tnfrom much walking; bic3 Junten 
ftcl^t bir out this anger becomes you well. Occasionally such a noun occurs 
in the plural; as, bic flcincn Selben be« menfd^Iid^en i^eben« the little sorrows 
of human life. 

I. A noun modifying a substantive infinitive is in the genitive or 
in the dative with öon ; as, fein rege« 2:reiben gef d^öftiger SD^enfd^en, fein 
brüllen öon ^üf)en, fein Üßicfiern öon $ferben no brisk activity of busy men, 
no lowing of cows, no neighing of horses. Compounds of an infinitive 
and a preceding noun or other modifier may be regarded as nouns; 
thus, hjenn fie öon Slugaudfratjen fprad^ when she spoke of scratching oui 
eyes; ba« burci^ bie «StraScn ©efd^leppt«, bad angegafft« unb Sngcftarrt* 
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loerben the being dragged through the streets, gaped and stared at. But 
there is much variation in the use of the initial capital in the loosest of 
these compounds. See also § 679. 

558. In its ordinary uses tte infinitive occurs sometimes 
with and sometimes without ju. This word originally had 
its prepositional force before an infinitive, and traces of the 
older construction still survive. (See §§ 568, 2 and 569.) But 
in, like to, has now become in most cases a mere sign of the 
infinitive. It is therefore necessary to distinguish between 
the infinitive with and without ju. The former has gained 
at the expense of the latter. The discussion below is based 
on the prevailing usage in careful modern prose. In familiar 
speech and still more in older literature there occur, in addi- 
tion to the classes mentioned below, many isolated cases of 
the infinitive without ju where present usage distinctly favors 
the other form. 

669. The English verbal noun ending in ing is frequently equivalent 
to a German infinitive. Thus, loben or gu loben may he represented by 
praise J to praise^ or praising. The English infinitive, including this 
verbal noun, is more extensively used than the German (§§ 679, 680), 
though the latter is found in a few constructions where it would be impos- 
sible in English. 

Infinitive without 5U 

660. The infinitive without gu as subject is discussed in § 671, as 
an appositive in § 672, in absolute constructions in § 673, and as a sub- 
stitute for the imperative in § 666, i. The paradigms show its use in 
forming compound tenses of verbs. It is also found: 

561. In Predicate. With fein, ficifeen {he, he called), and 
bleiben; as, ©d^reiben ift nid^t fpred^en writing is not speaking; 
ba^ Reifet ®ott Derfud^en that is tempting God; er blieb ftef)en he 
stopped; bleiben ®ie filmen keep your seat. The infinitive 
occurs occasionally in predicate with a few other verbs. 

662. With Modal Auxiliaries and laffen. The latter verb 
is mentioned here, as it becomes, in effect, an auxiliary if 
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used in the sense of let or cause with an infinitive. See 
§ 480 for details about the modal auxiliaries. Illustrations 
for laffcn are: bu t)aft mid^ rufen laffcn you have had me called; 
Ia6 c« ftct)cn let it he; bic licbc \D?uttcr löfet bid^ ötüfecn our dear 
mother sends her greetings; lafe bid^ tDamcn he warned. See 
also under the imperative, § 664, 2. Saffcti is like the modal 
auxiliaries (§ 218) in using its infinitive instead of its past 
participle with a dependent infinitive. The dependent infini-. 
tive may be passive in meaning, though active in form; see 
§ 574. 

I. SBraud^cn, when equivalent to bürfen, sometimes takes the infini- 
tive without gu ; on the other hand, öcrmögcn takes the infinitive with gu. 

663. With Verbs. The verbs frequently governing the 
infinitive without p are finbcn, füt)Icn, t)ci6cn {hid)^ l^lfcn^ 
t)örcn, lehren, lernen, madden, nennen, and feigen; as, xoxx foUen 
t)ier bulben unb tragen lernen we are to learn here to suffer and 
to endure; am nöd^ften SRontaö fanb er fie bereit« an tl^rem 
^lal^ fi^en on the next Monday he found her already sitting 
at her place; er ^iefe ben Änaben ju %x\6)t ge^en he hade the hoy 
go to dinner; mit metternber ^ofaunen 8aut mad^' e« öerftummen 
aller Äird^en ©lodfen with the sound of thunderous trumpets 
may it put to silence the hells of all churches; tt)er l^at tl^n t)on 
lapferfeit jemate reben l^ören who has ever heard him talk of 
courage ? This last sentence illustrates the use, with depen- 
dent infinitive, of the infinitive instead of the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries (§ 218). The con- 
struction is common, though not obligatory, with l^eifeen, 
fe^en, and ^ören, and not uncommon with füllen, l^elfen, lernen, 
lehren, and madden. 

I. The verbs in the above list are merely the remnants of different 
classes which governed the infinitive without gu. Therefore the syntac- 
tical relation of the dependent infinitive to these verbs is not always 
the same. With some of them the infinitive has the sense of the present 
participle or is historically the mutilated present participle. In fact, 
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pnbcn more often takes the present participle than the infinitive, and 
the same construction is not uncommon with feigen and madden. See 

§683,3. 

2. Particularly with fcl^cn and l^örcn, the infinitive may have the force 
of a passive. See § 674. See also the infinitive with subject-accusative, 
§677. 

3. The infinitive with ju is occasionally found with some of the verbs 
above. On the other hand, the infinitive without gu occurs occasionally, 
as a survival, with verbs not mentioned here at all. 

664. A few verbs which ordinarily take the infinitive with gu take it 
regularly without gu in special constructions: 

1. ©el^en, fal^rcn, and reiten, in a few set phrases, to show the purpose 
of the action; as, fpagieren gel^n, fal^ren, reiten take a walky drive, ride; 
fd^Iafen gelten go to bed; betteln gelten go hegging. Occasionally this construc- 
tion occurs where a dependent infinitive with gu or um . . . gu is now the 
rule; as, Id^ gel^ bie (SItern toecfen / am going {in order) to wake my 
parents, 

(a) Other verbs of motion occasionally take the infinitive of purpose 
without gu. Here may be included the colloquial ift jagen, fifd^en, etc.; 
as, bu toarft alf Sflal^rung^mittel Idolen you had gone then to get provisions ? 

2. $aben, when the infinitive has the force of a present participle 
and also in the idiom with gut, fd^ön, and flug; as, fie l^otte bie SBtbel auf 
ben ^nien liegen she had the Bible lying on her knees; \\yc l^abt gut Don 
©al^rl^it unb ©erabl^eit reben it is easy for you to talk of truthfulness 
and straightforwardness, 

3. 2^un, and occasionally other verbs, with nid^t^ al^; as, er tut 
nid^t^ al^ fd^tmpfen he does nothing hut scold. For tun as an auxiliary 
see § 614, i. 

666. The present infinitive is the regular construction in 
all of the uses described above except sometimes with the 
modal auxiliaries (§ 514, i). In both English and German 
the idea of completion seldom enters into any of these uses; 
if it does, it is expressed by the past participle, not by the 
past infinitive, or by some other device. 

Infinitive with 5U 

666. The infinitive with gu as subject is discussed in § 671, as an 
appositive in § 672, and in absolute constructions in § 673. It is also 
found: 
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667. In Predicate. With active force with btinfcn and 
fd^cincn; with passive force with fein^ bleiben^ ftcl^cn^ and 
fd^cincn; as, id) bilnfc mid^ ttvoa^ p fein / deem myself to be 
something; fie fd^eint reid^ p fein she seems to be rich; Dielet 
fd^eint nod^ p tnn there still seems much to do; eö fielet nid^t 
gu änbem it cannot be changed; ba« bleibt nod^ ju erlebiQen 
that remains to be disposed of; {)eute mar tttoa^ \)OXtoi^x^t^ 
®va^ p entfernen to-day some pert grass was to be removed, 

668. With Verbs. The infinitive with p is used: 

1. As the object or complement of many verbs; thus, er 
ftnö an ju überfe^en he began to translate; e« t)at anföef)ört p 
regnen it has ceased to rain; er erwartete Don it)m angeßriffen 
gu tüerben he expected to be attacked by him; id) befet)Ie bir p 
gelten / command you to go. This construction corresponds 
pretty closely to the English infinitive with to, but the latter 
is used more widely. 

2. With a few verbs, such as ^aben^ befontmen^ Ö^ben, and 
gelten^ to denote possibility or necessity, sometimes with 
passive force; as, baö gibt mir p benfen that gives me food 
for thought; eö gilt ben SBemeiö p führen it is necessary to pro- 
duce the proof; lüa« ^atte fie an biefem Ort p fd^affen what 
had she to do at this place? ben ganzen SBeg^ ben er gurüdfgulegen 
t)atte the whole distance which he had to cover. 

(a) Though in this use l^abcn is sometimes quite near in meaning to 
muffen, the two words never have exactly the same force. Contrast 
/ have to write a letter and / have a letter to write; I have to sell my horse 
and / have a horse to sell. 

3. Often to express purpose. The infinitive phrase is 
then frequently preceded by a strengthening um^ which may 
be separated from it by intervening words. The construc- 
tion corresponds to to or in order to with the infinitive; as, 
fie lüerben fommen, unfre ©d^af unb JRinber an sät)Ien they will 
come to count our sheep and cattle; er erl^ob fid^ beim 9?al)en 
ber Äutfd^e, um feine ©öfte ju begrüben he arose at the approach 
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of the carnage in order to greet his guests. This construction 
also occurs after verbal nouns and adjectives (§ 669) and 
preserves most nearly the original prepositional force of 
gu with the infinitive. 

669. With Nouns and Adjectives. The infinitive with ^u 
dependent on a noun or an adjective may be the equivalent 
of a genitive or express purpose or otherwise complete the 
meaning of tlie noun or adjective; as, bic ®)Xtf für ben 33unb 
ÖCf öpft 3U tücrbcn the honor of being beheaded for the alliance; 
{)aben ®ic bie ©iitc^ bicö t)on mir anjuncl)mcn be so good as to 
accept this from me; bic ^offnunö^ ®ic ^icr ^u fc^cn the hope 
of seeing you here; lieblid^ p foftcn pleasant to taste; bicfcr 
33ricf ift fd^tücr p Icfcn this letter is hard to read; id^ bin nid^t 
jung genug, öor ©öijcn mid^ ju neigen / am not young enough 
to bow down before idols; ba^ ©lildf ift gu grofe, um bauer^aft 
gu fein the good fortune is too great to be lasting, ^u often 
retains here something of its prepositional force. The infini- 
tive dependent on a predicate adjective may be active in 
form but passive in meaning (§ 674). 

I. After ju and an adjective the infinitive is often replaced by a 
subordinate clause introduced by al^ baß. Thus, the last German 
sentence above may be changed to ba« ®Iü(f ift gu groß, al« bafe e« baucr* 
l^aft fein folltc. 

570. With Prepositions. The three prepositions (an)ftatt^ 
ol)ne^ and urn can govern the infinitive with ju. They regu- 
larly precede all modifiers of the infinitive; as, anftalt p 
lad^en, tüeinte er he wept instead of laughing; ol^ne Don ber ©telle 
gu gelten without going from the spot. For um see also § 668, 2. 

Infinitive as Subject 

671. The infinitive, with or without 3U, is often the subject 
of a sentence; as, Übel flief)en tüirb im allgemeinen für leidster 
gel^ alten afö Übel tragen fleeing from ills is considered easier , 
on the whole, than bearing ills; ben Sieid^tum gu t)erfd^mät)en ift 
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and) SRcid&tum to disdain riches is also riches, Oftener the 
infinitive stands in nominal apposition to ed or bad (§ 672). 
The infinitive with gu is the commoner as subject. 

Infinitive in Apposition 

672. The infinitive, with or without lu, often stands in 
apposition with cö or ba^, and the infinitive with gu is also 
often an appositive to a compound of ba(r) and a preposi- 
tion; as, i^ ftcHc mir ba^ öicl fd^öncr öor^ 8anbtt)irt fein / think 
of that as much finer , to he a farmer; ®ic öcrbtcnen cö, tnid^ 
cbcnfo tt)a]^r{)aftiö ^u finbcn you deserve to find me just as truthful; 
mein S3atcr tt)irb ftolj bar auf fein, cud^ an feinem %x\i)t gu fe^en 
my father will he proud to see you at his tahle. Such apposi- 
tion is merely nominal, as e^, ba^, and the compound with 
ba(r) are, in effect, expletives, but the infinitive, nearly always 
without ju, does occasionally occur in actual apposition; as, 
ba^ ^offnung^Iofe SBort, nie n)ieberfel)ren the hopeless word of 
never to return. 

Infinitive Ahsolute 

673. The infinitive with ju is used absolutely as the equiva- 
lent of a subordinate clause; thus, bem er, fo ju fagen, ba^ 
SBort au^ bem SWunbe genommen I)atte out of whose mouth he 
had, so to speak, taken the word. The infinitive without gu 
for the imperative (§ 666, i), and the infinitive, with or with- 
out ju/ in exclamations (§ 609, 2) are also independent 
elements. 

Active Infinitive with Passive Force 

674. As already mentioned in several places in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the infinitive may be active in form but 
passive in meaning. The construction occurs with: 

I. The infinitive without p dependent on laffen (§ 662), 
l^ören, fet)en, and, less frequently, a few other verbs (§ 663); 
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as, lafe bid^ tt)amcn be warned; Don tt)cm t)aft bu ba^ txiiÜ)ltn 
\)'6xtn by whom did you hear that told? The construction is 
especially frequent with laffcn. 

2. The infinitive with gu in predicate with fcin^ bleiben^ 
ftcl^n, and fd^cincn (§ 667), or dependent on a predicate adjec- 
tive (§ 669), or dependent on a few verbs, such as i)abtn, 
bcfommcn, geben, and gelten (§ 668); thus, !ein 2«enfd^ mar au 
fel^n no person was to be seen; ba^ bleibt nod^ p erlebigen that 
still remains to be settled; biefer S3rief ift fd^mer jn lefen this 
letter is hard to read; man gab un^ p effen they gave us (some- 
thing) to eat; eö gibt nod^ öiel ju tun there is still much to be 
done (or to do); \m l^aben feinen SlugenbKdf gu verlieren we 
have not a moment to lose. Notice also such English con- 
structions as these shops are to let, there are nine runs to make, 

English Infinitives 

676. An English infinitive must often be translated into German by 
means of a different construction. Only a few characteristic difficulties, 
which may, however, aid in making the German infinitive more intel- 
ligible, can be considered here. 

676. If the English infinitive with to is dependent on a verb, the 
manner of its translation into German can ordinarily be determined 
by first expanding the infinitive phrase into a clause. Thus, the sen- 
tence the traveler hopes to return soon becomes in the expanded form the 
traveler hopes that he may return soon, and the subject of the subordinate 
clause refers back to that of the principal clause. If the subject thus 
remains the same, the infinitive can generally be retained in the German 
or the expanded clause used, as in English. Or if the infinitive cannot 
be expanded, as in he begins to sing, it can generally be kept in German. 
But such a sentence as / wished him to go becomes, on expansion, / 
wished thai he would go. Here the subject of the subordinate clause is 
not the same as that of the principal clause, and the infinitive cannot 
ordinarily be used in German. Generally such infinitive phrases would 
involve a subject-accusative in German. 

677. Infinitive with Subject-Accusative. In the sentence / wished 
him to go the pronoun him is both the object of wished and the subject 
of to go. Such subject-accusatives are very common in English, but are 
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confined within very narrow limits in modern German. They may be 
found after bitten, pnbcn, fiil^Ien, Idcifecn, l^örcn, laffcn, Icl^ren, lernen, and, 
less frequently, after one or two other verbs. The verbs mentioned, 
except bitten, govern the infinitive without gu (§ 663). In the sentence 
bie Dfftgiere befallen ben ©olbatcn, ben getnb anzugreifen (the oßcers com- 
manded the soldiers to attack the enemy) the infinitive is admissible as 
©olbaten is in the dative. The infinitive and the subordinate clause 
are therefore both possible with verbs governing the dative, such as 
raten, l^Ifen, befel^Ien. 

678. The subordinate clause, not the infinitive, must be used in 
translating the English infinitives in such constructions as he asked where 
to go, he did not know what to say, show him how to do it, and the like. 

English Verbal Nouns Ending in ing 

579. A German infinitive used as a noun is oftenest equivalent to 
an English verbal noun ending in ing; as, hcA ?aufen running, \iix^ 
fingen singing. The German substantive infinitive can be modified 
by a genitive or a phrase with Don (§ 667, i) after the manner of an 
actual noun, but the English verbal noun can, in addition, govern an 
object or be accompanied by other constructions; as, reading hooks 
is easier than writing hooks; your being strangers astonishes me; 
staring ahout aimlessly will do no good. Unless a compound can be 
made after the manner of those mentioned in § 657, i, the German 
substantive infinitive is impossible in such constructions. The infini- 
tive with ju, a subordinate clause, or some other device must be used 
in its stead. 

680. The English verbal noun is used freely after prepositions; as, 
on seeing him^ hy approaching nearer, for maintaining the right. But 
German restricts the use of prepositions in such constructions to um, 
(an)ftatt, and of)ne (§ 570) and the infinitive with gu, unless the infinitive 
has become an actual noun. These three prepositions can be used with 
the infinitive if the subject would be the same in both clauses on ex- 
panding the infinitive phrase. If the subjects should not be tie same 
in both clauses, the infinitive is ordinarily impossible and a subordinate 
clause must be substituted for it. With other prepositions German 
makes a compound with ba(r) and lets the infinitive stand as a sort of 
appositive (§ 672), provided the subject would remain the same in both 
clauses on expanding. If the subjects should not be the same, the com- 
pound of ba(r) and the preposition is generally retained and a subor- 
dinate clause substituted for the infinitive. 
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Participles 

681. The participles are verbal adjectives, that is, they 
can be used ais adjectives and at the same time take the 
modifiers of a verb. Though they are distinguished by name 
as present and past, they do not commonly indicate the 
time of the action, which, as in English, is shown by the 
main verb. In their adjective use they are declined like an 
adjective in the same situation. Some participles have 
become actual adjectives; as, rcigcnb charming, Qtlt\)vt learned. 
Such participles and, to a limited extent, others also can be 
used as adverbs. For the position of the modifiers of a 
participle see § 649. 

Present Participle 

682. The present participle has active force; as, bet iti^i 
Icbcnbc ^aifcr the emperor now living; cr fd^rieb golgenbc^ he 
wrote the following; bic crmuntcrnbe SBortc the encouraging 
words, 

I. It has passive force in a few stereotyped expressions; as, fal^rcnbc 
$abc movables; rcitcnbc SlrtiHcric mounted artillery; bic öorldabcnbc JRcifc 
the intended journey. These expressions were formerly more numerous. 
Some of them, as the first illustration, for example, may be explained 
as originally active. 

Uses of the Present Participle 

683. The present participle is used: 

1. As an adjective, standing before its noun or used sub- 
stantively; thus, ein bclcl^rcnbcö S3u(i^ an instructive hook; bet 
S3orftfecnbc the president, 

2, As an undeclined appositive adjective; thus, uml^ers 
ficl^cnb t)cftct cr bic Slugen meift auf ben S3oben in walking about 
he mostly looks down; „^a, tapfer fein!" fd^rie er, auf« neue 
in ätöcr ö^ratcnb "Fes, be brave T' he screamed, getting angry 
again. 
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(a) Such an appositive is equivalent to a subordinate clause and 
generally modifies the subject of the sentence. The construction belongs 
to poetry and literary prose rather than to ordinary speech, but it is 
nowhere so common as in English. It occurs oftenest when denoting 
an accompanying circumstance or describing a state or condition. A 
host of such participles must be rendered by subordinate clauses or 
otherwise avoided in translating from English into German. 

3. In predicate. Commonly only participles which have 
become actual adjectives can be so used; as, fie ift rcigcnb 
she is charming; ba^ ift fcl^r crmlibcnb that is very fatiguing. 
But a present participle referring to the object occurs often 
after a few verbs; as, id) \)aV einmal ben §erm geltenb ßemad^t 
for once I have asserted myself as master; id) fanb il^n fd^reibenb 
/ found him writing. For these verbs see § 663, i. For 
the relation of such a predicate participle to the object see 
§ 324, 2. 

(a) The use of the present participle to form tenses, as in / am 
sittings is no longer allowed in German, but a passage occasionally 
occurs which approximates this use; as, id^ kDerbe \t%i erft rcd^t öcr* 
langcnb / am getting more than ever desirous ; bie ^ergogtn toar nad^benfenb 
the duchess was thoughtful. But the adjective force is now uppermost 
even here. 

4. As future passive participle. The present participle of 
transitive verbs, preceded by 1% often forms a sort of future 
passive participle (the so-called gerundive) which can only 
be used adjectively (but not as an appositive or predicate 
adjective); as, bie in ber ©d^ule ^u Iet)renben ©egenftönbe the 
subjects to he taught at school; baö gebrofd^ene ^om tüte ba^ 
nod^ au^gubrefd^enbe the threshed grain as well as that which was 
still to he threshed, 

5. Sometimes absolutely; as, bie alte ©prad^e anlanfienb, 
fo benfe id^ ö^ns lüie ®ie respecting the antiquated language, I 
am of the same opinion as you. This is different from the 
not infrequent construction in which the participle modifies 
an accusative absolute (§471); as, am §erbe ftanb feine 
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^crrin, bie Slrme an ben Ruften ]^crabt)önöcnb its mistress stood 
by the fire, her arms hanging down by her side. 

Past Participle 

684. The force of the past participle depends on the nature 
of the verb: 

1. If the verb is transitive, its past participle has passive 
force and can be used attributively, substantively, or apposi- 
tively, as will be seen in the sentences below. 

2. If the verb is intransitive with fein as its auxiliary, its 
past participle has active force and can be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective only when it represents a condition resulting 
from the action of the verb; as, bet ö^f^Hene ©d^nee {snow) 
but not ber ö^öangene SWann. 

3. If the verb is intransitive with l^aben as its auxiliary, 
or is reflexive, its past participle can only be used in forming 
compound tenses and not as an adjective. 

(a) Occasional exceptions to these rules occur, mostly with par- 
ticiples that have assumed more or less completely the force of 
adjectives. 

686. A combination of j^obenb or getoefen with the past participle 
occurs occasionally; as, ba^ fie betroffen l^abcnbe Unglücf the misfortune 
that had befallen them; ber in Jüngeren 3af)ren ötelbeßel^rt getoefene tlrgt 
the physician who had been much sought after in his younger years. An 
unnecessary gel^abt or getoefen is not infrequently added to the perfect 
or pluperfect in colloquial style; as, ba« ^aW id^ gar nic^t ^t\t^txi gel^abt 
/ havenH seen that at all. 

Uses of the Past Participle 

686. In addition to its use in forming compound tenses 
and in the passive, the past participle is found: 

I. As an adjective before its noun or used substantively; 
as, bic ßeliebte SJJutter the beloved mother; gtüei 93erntöI)Ite two 
married people. 
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2. As an appositive adjective, under the same conditions 
as the present participle (§ 583, 2 a) but found oftener in 
ordinary prose; as, ein Xa^ Qcmad^t gu fiifeerem S)inö atö \xä) 
gu fd)Iaöcn a day made for pleasanter things than to fight; öon 
einem Pfeile getroffen, fanf er gu 33oben struck by an arrow, he 
sank down, 

3. In predicate; as, bet SSote fd^ien erlD artet the messenger 
seemed {to be) expected. This construction is mostly confined 
to participles that have become actual adjectives except in 
the quasi-passive (§ 493). A past participle referring to 
the object often occurs, however, in predicate; thus, mad^t 
mi) auf ©d^Iimmeö Ö^f^fet prepare yourself for bad news; Me 
greube, it)ren ©ot)n gerettet gu tüiffen the joy of knowing that 
her son was saved. For the relation of such a predicate 
participle to the object see § 324, 2. 

(a) Here belongs a peculiar passive construction impossible in 
English; as, ein entlaufen ©d^af gcl^ört in feinen ©tau geliefert a runaway 
sheep should he delivered into its fold; er trug einen ©paten gefd^ultert he 
bore a spade on his shoulder; \0Q& bringt x\ß ba getragen what are you bring- 
ing there in your arms? bie ?utl^er gefd^enft erl^alten l^atte which Luther 
had received as a present. 

4. Rarely with the force of a verbal noun, especially after 
nad^; as, nad^ tüeggetüorfenen Pantoffeln after throwing of my 
slippers, 

5. With fommen^ rarely gelten, where English has the pres- 
ent participle; as, eö fam ein SSogel geflogen a bird came flying; 
ba famen ®ie jur Jür t)ereingeftürmt then you came rushing in 
at the door. The construction is confined almost entirely 
to verbs of motion conjugated with fein. 

6. Equivalent to an infinitive and, at times, interchange- 
able with the present infinitive; as, frifd^ geloagt ift l^alb 
getoonnen boldly begun is half done; lieber bie fd^önften S>^\ßit 
mä)i gegeigt, .ate alle 2lugenblidte baö ^erg barüber fpringen 
laffen better not to show the finest teeth than to let one^s heart 
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jump over them every minute; t)ci6t bad öclabcn do you call 
that a load ? 

7. In absolute constructions; as, fein 33ud^ fid il)m au^ 
bcr §anb, iibcrrafd^t tüic er tüar in his surprise his hook fell 
out of his hand; bei Sid^te befet)en^ lüaö Xoax aud^ anber^ ju tun 
considering the matter soberly , what else was there to do ? The 
participle often accompanies an accusative absolute (§ 471), 
mostly as if dependent on t)abenb understood; thus, er fa^ 
toieber auf feinem ©effel, ben ^opf in bie ^anb ßeftiifet he was 
again sitting on his seat, his head resting in his hand, 

8. As a substitute for the imperative, apparently by 
ellipsis (§ 555, 2). 

ADVERBS 

687. In addition to the actual adverbs German uses most 
adjectives and some participles (§ 581), without declension, 
as adverbs. 

588. Classification. According to their meaning, adverbs 
may be roughly classified as those of: i. Time; as, jet^t now, 
nie never, lange long. 2. Place and direction of motion; as, 
f)ier here, fort forth, f)inab down, 3. Manner and quality; 
as, out well, laut loudly, anberö otherwise, 4. Quantity, meas- 
ure, degree; as, teil« partly, 3n)eimal twice, giemlid^ tolerably, 
5. Modality; as, nid^t not, tüol^I probably, bat)er therefore. The 
last class contains the adverbs which show the relation of 
one thought to another, thus modifying generally the whole 
of the sentence rather than a part of it. 

Use of the Forms of Comparison of Adverbs 

589. The positive and comparative of adverbs do not 
add endings of declension; as, ber S3rief ift fd^ön gefd^rieben 
the letter is beautifully written; ©ie l^ötten nod^ longer tüarten 
foUen you ought to have waited still longer. 

690. Superlative. The uninfiected superlative may also 
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occur; as, ein öufecrft crfd^öpfcnbcr 3Bcö an extremely exhausting 
path. Its use is, however, confined to derivatives ending in 
iö and lid^, and to a few other words, such as öufecrft, crßcbcnft, 
ÖCt)orfamft, i)'6ä)\t, lungft^ lötiöft^ mcift^ and minbcft. Commonly 
the inflected superlative occurs in a phrase with an (am 
fd^önftcn) or auf (aufö fd^önftc), or a lengthened form in cn^ is 
used (fd^önftcn^). The phrase with an, which occurs oftenest, 
is a relative, that with auf an absolute, and the form in cn^ 
either a relative or absolute superlative (§ 329). Occasion- 
ally phrases with ^u or in are found (jum bcftcn, im beftcn). 
Examples: cr fafe am licbftcn auf bcm ©tul)I neben it)r he liked 
best to sit on the chair beside her; unb fo berlel^en toir am erften 
bie, bie lüir am ^örteften lieben and so we wound those first whom 
we love most tenderly; aHeö tear in be^ Äaifer^ ©arten auf^ 
feinfte au^gebad^t everything in the emperor^ s garden was planned 
in the finest way possible; fd^Hmmften^ ben S3erluft ö^tebter 
SWenfd^en at the worst the loss of loved persons; baöor h)at)r' id^ 
bid^ jum minbeften / shall at least preserve you from that. 

591. For conjunctions with the positive and comparative, com- 
parison with meldr and am mciftcn, and descending comparison see the 
same topics under adjectives. 

Uses of the Adverb 

692. These are about the same in English and German. 
Besides its occasional use as a noun (§ 280), the adverb 
occurs: 

1. In predicate; as, meine ^zxi ift I)erum my time is up; 
ate fie nun miteinanber unterlüegö lüaren when they were now 
on their way together, 

2. Modifying a noun or pronoun; as, t)on bem bort oben 
from him up there; mit biefer ba with this girl here; ben Jaö 
bar auf the day after. 

3. Modifying a verb, adjective, or adverb; as, eine faft 
lautlofe ©title an almost unbroken stillness; balb tooKte er 
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fd^ncHcr gcl^n soon he wanted to go faster; toeil cr nod^ immer 
nid&t rcd^t toufetc tDOl^in because he still did not really know where, 
. 4. Before and after prepositions; as, gcrabe Dor mir right 
in front of me; a\x\\xt\mtx forever, 

5. Indicating duration and direction, in the latter office 
either alone or compounded with t)er or l^iti. Such adverbs 
are used freely, though often omitted in translating into 
English: (a) After prepositional phrases; as, nad^ bcm Of en 
ju towards the stove; Don oben l^er from above; au^ biefem 
©ebrfinge l^eraud out of this crowd, (b) After adverbial accusa- 
tives; as, bic Jage l^er these last days; gtoei ©tunben lan^ for 
two hours; bie Xxtppt l)inunter down the stairs, (c) As separable 
prefixes with verbs. See § 499, i. It is not always easy to 
decide which of these three uses is intended in a given 
construction. 

6. As substitutes for certain pronouns when compounded 
with prepositions. The adverbs concerned are ba^ tt)0^ and l)ier. 
See §§ 360, 388, 389, 394, 412. 

7. As intensives, to strengthen (the effect is, of course, at 
times to weaken) the assertion; thus, er n)irb fd^on fommeu 
he will surely come; er t)atte ja 3^it he had time, you know; 
fefe' bid^ einmal sit down, please; fomm' bod^ nur tierau^ do 
come out anyway. No clear distinction can be made between 
the conjunctive (§ 602) and the adverbial use of such words. 
The abundant use of strengthening adverbs is a marked 
characteristic of German style as compared with English, 
and their translation into English is therefore beset with 
difficulties. 

PREPOSITIONS 

693. A preposition regularly governs an oblique case of a 
noun or of an equivalent of a noun, but it may have as its 
object a substantive clause (§ 622, 5), an infinitive (§ 570), 
or an adverb (§ 592, 4). In combinations like f)alten für 
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and gelten für (§ 324, 3^), it may be followed by an uninflected 
adjective. For compounds of prepositions and ba, lt)0, or 
l)ier see § 692, 6. For the contraction of article and preposi- 
tion see § 260. 

694. Some of the prepositions have governed diflferent cases in the 
course of their history. A few still show fluctuations in their usage. 
The most important of these are mentioned in connection with the 
lists below. The number of prepositions is still increasing, the gain 
being mostly among those governing the genitive. 

Prepositions witb the Genitive 

696. The genitive is governed by (an)ftatt instead of, 
bie^fett(^) on this side of, f)alb (f)alber or falben) on account of 
(with its compounds, aufeerfialb outside of, innerf)alb inside of, 
oberf)aIb above, unterf)alb below), ienfett(^) on the further side 
of, fraft by virtue of, fönfi^ along, laut according to, trofe in 
spite of, urn . . . toxdm on account of, (t)er)mittelft (also mittete) 
by means of, öermööe by dint of, lt)äl)renb during, toegen (some- 
times t)on tpeöen) on account of, guf olge in consequence of. Thus, 
ftatt ber 9Sorl)änöe instead of the curtains; jenfeit beö 3öune^ 
on the other side of the fence; trotj be^ Sifer^ in spite of the zeal. 

1. Sänfl«, trotj, and iDCgen occur with the dative also, less frequently 
some of the others, ^^^folfle governs the genitive if it precedes, and the 
dative if it follows, its object. SBegen may either precede or follow its 
object, ]jialb(er) and l^alben always follow. The object regularly comes 
between the parts of um . . . tDiHen and may do so with onftatt ; as, um 
meine« gi^cöel« tDiKcn on account of my offense; an ber Xoä^itx ftatt in the 
daughter's stead. 

2. These prepositions are all obviously derived from other parts 
of speech and some of them are perhaps not yet fully fixed in their use 
as prepositions. The list can be easily increased by the addition of 
words of the same general character which retain more of their func- 
tion as other parts of speech. Such are belauf« for the sake of^ betreff« 
concerning^ bcgüglic]^ concerning^ einfd^Ucßlic]^ including^ infolge in conse- 
quence ofy fcittDört« sideways from, unbef(]^abet without detriment to, unfern 
or untDeit not far from, ungead^tet notwithstanding, and a number of 
others. 
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Prepositions with the Dative 

696. The dative is governed by ab from, auö out of, 
außer outside of, besides, bei hy, binnen within, entöegcn con- 
trary tOy towards, öeö^nüber opposite, öetnöß according to, mit 
with, nad^ after, näd^ft (or ^unftd^ft) next to, nebft together with, 
ob above, famt (mitfamt, Si^famt) together with, feit since, öon 
of, from, lu to, ^utuiber contrary to. Thus, auö ber Jür out of 
the door; mit bem fi'opfe with the head; bei ber §anb hy the 
hand, 

I. $lb is dialectical except in commercial language. Ob is now 
poetical only; meaning on account of, it may govern the genitive. Two 
or three of the others sometimes appear with the genitive, ilfjad^ and 
genta 6 may either precede or follow their object, while entgegen, gegen« 
über, and guU)tber regularly follow. Very occasionally the parts of 
gegenüber are separated; as, gegen granffurt über liegt ein 3)ing, beifet 
©ad^fenboufen opposite Frankfort lies -a thing by the name of Sachsen- 
hausen. The list above could be lengthened by the addition of banf 
thanks to, gultebe for the sake of, and the like, but such expressions have 
not yet become fully developed prepositions. 

Prepositions with the Accusative 

597. The accusative is governed by bi^ till, burd^ through, 
fttr for, gegen (or gen) against, toward, obne without, fonber 
without, um about, around, tüiber against; thus, für einen Jraum 
for a dream; gegen baö %tn\itx against the window; burd^ ben 
SBalb through the forest. 

I. 5313 commonly stands adverbially before prepositions, as bid auf' 
for example, but does occur as a preposition in expressions of place and 
time; as, bi« biefen Slugcnblicf till this moment. ®cn and fonber are unusual. 
®egcn occasionally occurs in literature with the dative, and obne with 
the genitive or dative. The distinction now made between öor and 
für was formerly not observed, and für, as the equivalent of öor, could 
sometimes govern the dative. Here may also be mentioned entlang, 
which may either precede or follow its noun and occurs with the geni- 
tive, dative, or accusative. It perhaps appears oftenest following the 
accusative. 
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Prepositions with the Dative or the Accusative 

698. The following nine prepositions govern either the 
dative or the accusative; an on, at, auf upon, leintet behind, 
in in, into, neben beside, über above, unter under, among, t)or 
before, gtuifd^en between. They govern the dative in expres- 
sions of rest or motion in a place, and the accusative in 
expressions of change from one place to another, that is, 
the dative in answer to the question "where?" and the 
accusative in answer to the question "whither?" Depen- 
dent on a verb of motion not used in its literal sense, these 
prepositions usually govern the dative or the accusative as 
they would if the verb were literal. The accusative also 
occurs, quite unexpectedly from the point of view of English, 
in expressions analogous to those with verbs of motion or 
into which a change of place- can be read; as, fleiben in dress 
in, Slu^ftd^t auf prospect of, geftilijt auf resting on. Time when 
or in which is indicated by the dative, and time until or dur- 
ing which by the accusative with these prepositions. Their 
other uses are much less simple, and each preposition must 
be studied for itself. In a general way, however, it may 
be said that an, in, unter, and t)or take the dative, auf and 
über the accusative in expressions of manner and cause. 

I. By the variation of case with these words German can make 
delicate distinctions which are usually impossible with their English 
equivalents. The subject really belongs to the dictionary, but a few 
illustrative sentences are given here: f)at ftc ®ie nid^t am ©aljin^of 
empfangen did she not meet you at the station? id^ fel^* fie an« geuer l^in* 
geftrecft / see them stretched out by the fire; oben auf bem gelfen on top of 
the clif ; ba rtarf ic^ mid^ in« ®ra« then I threw myself down in the grass; 
über bem <Sd^ranf liegt ba« <Sieb the sieve is lying over the chest; er legte 
ba« Leitung« blatt neben il^r auf ben Jtfd^ he laid the newspaper on the 
table beside her ; öor öier ober fünf SBod^en four or five weeks ago ; Id^ gel^ 
fort, btettetd^t auf ein 3af)r / am going away^ perhaps for a year ; an toen 
foK id^ fd^reiben to whom shall I write ? bu bift in ba« SWttbd^n öerllebt you 
have fallen in love with the girl; in ben Xoh Mr tttu faithful to you till death; 
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ba« gicbcr toor fd^on $crr über iljin the fever already had the mastery over 
him; fie l^otte immer ^ngft öor il^m she was always afraid of him; unter oU 
feinen ©efonnten among all his acquaintances; ein ^nfd^lafl auf bie ©urg 
a plot against the castle. 

2. For the former lack of distinction between für and öor see § 697, i. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

599. Except in their influence on the order of words, 
German conjunctions correspond in their use to the English. 
As a distinct part of speech they are of comparatively late 
origin. Most of them, in fact, are still employed freely in 
other relations. Some of the conjunctions, as in English, 
connect words or other parts of clauses as well as clauses 
themselves, but this phase of their use needs no further com- 
ment here. 

600. Classification. Conjunctions are coordinating or 
subordinating. If coordinating, they connect clauses of the 
same kind; if subordinating, they join a subordinate clause 
to its principal clause. The coordinating conjunctions are 
further divided, according to their relation to the word- 
order, into general connectives and adverbial conjunctions. 

General Connectivtes 

601. The general connectives are unb andy aber, allein, 
fonbem but, ober or, benn for. These conjunctions do not 
affect the order of words, which is determined by other con- 
siderations as if they were not present. With the exception 
of abet, which may take other positions, they stand first in 
the clause; as, tuir ftnb beibe nod^ jung, unb ba6 geben ift lang 
we are both still young, and life is long; ba6 ift lateinifd^, ober 
xi) laß mtd^ J^öngen that is Latin, or I'll be hanged; toxx tüoütn 
bienen gefien, benn unfer 33ater fann un« nid^t länger emö{)ren 
we will go out to service for our father can no longer keep us, 

I. If they join principal clauses, these conjunctions may be fol- 
lowed by either the normal (§ 629) or the inverted order (§ 630). If 
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by the latter, the inversion must now be due to one of the causes that 
would produce inversion if the conjunction were not present; as, 
id& öcrflofe krönen be« 3)anfc«, bcnn flar ftanb plötjlid^ meine 3ufunft öor 
meiner ©eele / shed tears of gratitudcy for my future all at once stood clear 
before my soul ; yit^ bid& an, unb bann fomm mit dress yourself and then 
come along. An old-fashioned inversion after unb still lingers on, how- 
ever, in oflScial and commercial style and occasionally elsewhere; as, 
2Wama gefiel er fcf)r, unb Ijiat fie iljin gleid^ engafliert mama was much pleased 
with him J and she hired him at once. 

2. Elber is the common word for hut and may stand either at the 
beginning of the clause or within it, being often best translated by 
however in the latter case; as, aber n)a« foK id^ bir geben hut what shall 
I give you? ber ^afe aber meinte the hare^ however ^ thought. An untrans- 
latable aber still occurs occasionally after ober; as, burd^ rtiberfprud^lofe 
ttfflamation ober aber burd^ fd^riftlid^e äbftimmung hy {unanimous) 
acclamation or by ballot. Witin occurs less frequently, but has about 
the same meaning as aber, ©onbem can only be used after a nega- 
tive to introduce an opposite statement; as, iö) bin nid^t öeranth)ortIi(iö 
für meine S^lad^folger, fonbcrn nur für mid^ felbft / am not responsible for 
my successors but only for myself. 

3. !Denn, meaning for, connects only principal clauses and stands 
j&rst in its clause; meaning then, therefore, it must stand within the 
clause (§602). 

4. For either . . . or German uses enttDeber . . . ober, with normal or 
inverted order after cntrteber ; as, enttueber il^r berl^altet eud^ rul^ig, ober ifir 
geljit l^inau« either you keep quiet or you go out. Or the first clause might 
run entn)eber öerl^altet il^r eud^ ruJ^ig. In poetry ober . . . ober may occur 
instead of cntn)eber . . . ober. 

Adverbial Conjunctions 

602. The adverbial conjunctions are all adverbs and are 
used freely as such. Their adverbial and conjunctive use 
cannot be sharply distinguished. The latter is the broader, 
as it shows the relation of one clause to another. If they 
stand at the beginning of the clause, these words regularly 
cause inversion of the verb, but they may also stand within 
the clause like other adverbs; thus, t)klmii)X tDcrbcn c^ nut 
red^t bcfd^cibcnc 93eitrööc fein they will be, rather, only very 
modest contributions; ®ic bagcßen tun ba^ nid^t youy on the 
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contrary, do not do thai; ^oXb ^og fie if)n, l)alb fan! cr l)in she 
partly drew him, he partly sank down; fie ift franf, alfo fann 
fie nid^t abreifen she is ill, therefore she cannot leave; c6 reöuet, 
id^ gefie alfo nid^t oM it is raining, I shall therefore not go out, 

I. Several of these conjunctions, especially bod^ and Jcbod^, often stand 
at the beginning of the clause without causing inversion; as, bod^ unfcr 
©trcit ift nun öorbci hut our strife is now over. S^ötnlid^ generally stands 
within the clause; if it comes first it does not cause inversion. Some 
of these conjunctions, especially nun, ferner, enblid^, and the ordinal 
adverbs erften«, ghjciten«, etc., often appear as the first word but set off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. They are then, in effect, 
independent elements and do not cause inversion; as, nun, ha^ ift 
Xt^i fd^ön wellj that is very fine. Formerly the comma was not neces- 
sarily used to indicate this separation in meaning from the rest of the 
sentence. 

603. The following are among the commonest adverbial 
conjunctions: alfo therefore, aud^ too, aufeerbem besides, bageöen 
on the contrary, baf)er therefore, bann then, barum therefore, 
bennod^ nevertheless, be^l^alb therefore, beffennngead^tet notwith- 
standing, beötüeßen therefore, bod^ hut, yet, cnblid^ finally, ferne 
moreover, folfilid^ consequently, freilid^ to he sure, öleid^tDöf)! 
nevertheless, j^inöegen on the contrary, inbeffen nevertheless, 
jebod^ nevertheless, mitl)in consequently, nämlid^ namely, natiir- 
lid^ of course, nod^ nor, nun now, well, fd^Iiefelid^ finally, fo so, 
fonft else, trofebem nevertheless, übriöen^ moreover, t)ielmel)r 
rather, Xotiiji prohahly, iXoox to he sure. To these may be added 
the ordinal adverbs erften^, ^tueiten^, etc., and words in pairs, 
such as balb . . . balb now . . . now, f)alb . . . f)alb half . . . half, 
fci eö . . . fei e^ he it , , , he it, teitö . . . teitö partly . . . partly. 

1. The principal use of fo as a coordinating conjunction is to intro- 
duce a principal clause following an adverbial clause, especially one of 
cause or condition. It is then often best omitted in English or trans- 
lated by then or therefore; as, toenn er gcljit, fo finb h)ir gaui Oerlaffen if he 
goes, we are utterly deserted. 

2. Neither . . . nor is regularly Xothtx . . . nod^ but may be nod^ . . . 
npd^ in poetical style. 
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604. Classification of Adverbial Conjunctions. Adverbs 
of place and time, particularly the latter, may have con- 
junctive force; as, barauf thereupon, unterbcffen meanwhile. 
The other adverbial conjunctions may be roughly classified 
as follows; i. Copulative, with the general sense of and; as, 
aui), außcrbcm, crftcn«, teife . . . tcil6, balb . . . balb. 2. Adver- 
sative, with the general sense of hut; as, bod^, bennod^, baö^öcn, 
t)tclmcf)r. 3. Causative, expressing a cause or an inference; 
as, baficr, bc^tücöen, folgli^/ mitfiin. 

Subordinating Conjunctions 

606. The subordinating conjunctions introduce subordi- 
nate clauses and are therefore regularly followed by the 
transposed order of words (§ 636), the verb coming at the 
end of the clause; as, tDcnn Sluöcn \t ^t\it\)i l^aben, fo flc{)ten 
bicfc if eyes ever besought, these besought; lüartcn ®ic, bi^ x(f) 
auöcfleibct bin wait till I am dressed; cr ölöubt, baß er unrcd^t 
I) at he believes that he is wrong, 

606. The subordinating conjunctions are numerous. Only 
a 'few of them are used exclusively as conjunctions. The 
following are some of the most important: afö when, as, 
bct)or before, bx^ till, ba as, since, batnit (in order) that, bafe 
that, tt)t before, fallö in case, inbctn while, inbcö (or inbcffen) 
while, jc the, nad^bcm after, ob whether, fcit(bcm) since, tüöl^renb 
while, tpann when, tddl because, tDcnn when, if, tüt^f)alb where- 
fore, tDic how, as, too where, when, gumal especially. In 
addition there are a number of compounds and conjunctive 
phrases, such as ate ob as if, atö tücnn as if, obölcid^, obfd^on, 
obtDof)! though, lücnnölcid^ though, h)cnn . . . aud^ though, tocnn . . . 
fd^on though, \t nac^bcm according as, fob alb as soon as, folanö(c) 
as long as. The compounds of tDo(r), less frequently those 
of ba(r), with prepositions and with adverbs of motion, such 
as looburd^ whereby, toofiin whither, may also act as subordi- 
natiDg conjunctions. 
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1. Obfilcid^, obtooljll, ob\ä)on, and tDcnnfllcid^ often undergo separa- 
tion; as, ob er'« glcic]^ nid^t forbcrt, füljilt er*« boc]^ though he does not demand 
ity he feels it nevertheless. Separation is the rule with tucnn . . . auc]^ and 
toenn . . . fd^on. Ob or tocnn may then be omitted and the verb inverted. 
See § 608, 2. 

2. ^t has as its correlate in the principal clause bcfto, urn fo, or je, 
giving the meaning the , . , the; as, je länger id^ bore, befto flarer tuirb'« 
mir the longer I listen, the clearer it becomes to me. 

3. ©0 is compounded with a few other adverbs than balb and lan0(c). 
HI« sometimes accompanies compounds of fo; thus, fobalb al«. Fol- 
lowed by an adjective or an adverb, occasionally even by a noun, and 
commonly with ouc]^ farther on in the clause, fo has the general sense 
of however ; as, fo imloürbig id^ aud^ bin however unworthy I may he; fo 
gut man tolSHiiif fann man fid^ bod^ betrügen however well one chooses, one 
can nevertheless he deceived. @o still occurs occasionally in the formerly 
common sense of if; as, öor (Snbe bicfer SBod^e bin id^, fo ®ott h)iU, bei 
cud^ hefore the end of this week, if God is willing, I shall he with you. 

4. ©ie can also be used with adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, commonly 
with aud^ farther on in the clause, in the general sense of however ; as, 
toie reid^ er aud^ ift however rich he may he. 

5. $Iud^ occurs with iDann and h)o in the sense of ever. For a similar 
use with relative pronouns see § 416. 

607. English Conjtmctive Phrases. In translating from German 
into English it should be remembered that phrases, such as you know, 
for example, often show the logical connection between sentences and 
may therefore be legitimate renderings for German conjunctions, 
especially for adverbial ones. 

Omission of Conjunctions 

608. Conjunctions must ordinarily be expressed, but the 
following omissions occur frequently: 

1. 35a6 is often omitted after verbs of knowing, saying, 
thinking, seeming, and the like. The subordinate clause is 
then treated, so far as the order of words is concerned, as 
if it were a principal clause; as, cr anttüortctc, er I)abc feine 
3eit ö^f)öbt he answered that he had had no time; id^ glaub^ er 
l^at ba^ Sadden öerlemt / believe he has forgotten how to laugh. 

2. SBenn and ob are also often omitted. This occurs when 
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they wovild stand alone, if expressed, or in combination with 
ate (ate tDcnn, ate ob), ^Iddi), h)of)I, or fd^on (obh)ol)I, toamQldä), 
etc.). The subordinate clause then takes the inverted order; 
as, fannft bu, fo fommc in bic Soge if you can, come to the box; 
ate ginfie bic Steife minbeftenö bi« an« (Snbc ber SBelt as though 
the journey were at least to the end of the world; tft cr fileid^ 
tot, fo tDar er boc^ mein greunb though he is dead, he was never- 
theless my friend, 

INTERJECTIONS 

609. Interjections and other exclamatory words and 
phrases have essentially the same uses in German and Eng- 
lish. They may be classified as follows: 

1. Actual interjections, words used only in this office and 
expressing joy, sorrow, anger, fright, determination, and the 
like. Here may also be included imitations of the cries of 
animals and of other sounds, calls to animals, more or less 
meaningless words occurring in the refrains of songs, and the 
like; as, a(i) ah, juc^fie heigh-ho, pfui fie, burr whoa, plump 
bump, l)Opfafa heyday, tralala folderol. 

2. Other parts of speech used after the manner of inter- 
jections, including oaths and imprecations and often groups 
of words in excited speech; as, tDef) woe! (®ott) bch)al)rc God 
forbid! l^erein come in! bonnertDetter confound it! mit eurem 
©elbe away with your money! id^ bid^ ef)ren / honor you I 

610. Interjections are often associated with nouns or their 
equivalents to make an exclamatory phrase. The accom- 
panying words are generally in the nominative, but may be 
in the genitive, less frequently in the dative, and rarely in 
the accusative, or they may depend on a preposition; as, 
ber Jor oh, the fool! o be« groben Irrtum« oh, the gross 
error! loef) mir woe is me! pfui über bid^ fie upon thee! An 
interjection may be followed by a subordinate clause; as, 
ai^, bafe bu fait ober inarm toftreft / would thou wert hot or cold. 
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THE SENTENCE 

611. The classification of sentences is the same in English 
and German. In general, what may be said about the 
English sentence applies also to the German, and so only 
a few topics are discussed below. 

Subject 

• 

612. The subject is a noun in the nominative or anything 
that can be used as a noun, such as a pronoun, a substantive 
adjective, an infinitive, any part of speech used substan- 
tively, or a whole clause; as, bcr Söniö tarn the king came; 
id^ tDcig c6 / know it; bcr Sitcftc anttportctc the oldest answered; 
feinen geinben öergeil^en ift ebel to pardon one's enemies is noble; 
ba6 er nod^ lebt, ift Qttoii that he still lives is certain, 

I. A partitive genitive or a phrase with öon is occasionally the sub- 
ject; as, fold^cr ©tcHcn rtarcn überaß such spots were everywhere; gcftcm 
gingen öon feinen Seuten öorbei yesterday some of his men went by. This 
construction was not uncommon formerly. See § 448, 2. 

613. Formal and Logical Subject. @^ is often used as 
an introductory (formal) subject, the real (logical) subject 
following the verb. This corresponds to the use of the 
expletive there in English, as in there were many children 
present, but eö is more widely employed than there, frequently 
occurring where the latter would be impossible. @^ also 
often acts as the formal subject in anticipation of an infini- 
tive or subordinate clause which is the logical subject. Illus- 
trations of both uses are: e^ entfielet ein ©treit there arises 
a controversy; e^ löd^elt ber ®ee the lake smiles; e^ flopft jemanb 
an bte Jür somebody is knocking at the door; e^ ift fein SBnnber, 
ba6 tl^r benft gn träumen it is no wonder that you think you 
are dreaming; e^ ift fo elenb htiitlxi gu muffen it is so wretched 
to have to beg, 

I. In impersonal constructions the logical subject may be in an 
oblique case or occur in a prepositional phrase. Thus, (öd^ütjen and ®elb 
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are the logical subjects in the sentences, nid^t grauet bem (Scjüfecn auf 
fd^toinbttd^tcm SBcß the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy way; c3 fcl^It 
immer on ®clb money is always lacking. The formal subject may be 
expressed by ed or omitted. 

614. Omission of Subject. The imperative regularly 
appears without a subject (§ 663). Elsewhere the presence 
of the subject is the rule. The omission of the first person 
is, however, not uncommon In business or terse colloquial 
style. The second person is dropped less frequently and 
the third person least of all. Thus, ncuöicriö, ü)n gu fcl)en, 
foil gon^ unfcrem ©rofeöatcr öfeit^^n / am curious to see him, 
he is said to be exactly like our grandfather; tDÜrbc bid) nid^t 
erfannt f)abtn, liebe ßoufine; fiaft tuenio t)on bem gamilieuöeftd^t 
/ should not have recognized you, dear cousin; you have little 
of the family look, ^ij is also omitted in a few set expres- 
sions, such as bitte please, banfe thanks, 

I. The omission or retention of the grammatical subject t& depends 
mostly on the position of the real subject. If the latter precedes the 
verb, t% is commonly omitted. When t% is the real subject, its omission 
is unusual. 

616. Insertion of Subject. When two or more verbs in 
the same construction have the same subject, it ordinarily 
accompanies the first of them only, but it, or a pronoun repre- 
senting it, may be repeated with each of the other verbs. 
This is the practice in English. Thus, ber 33auer nal)m ben 
JRing, ftedtte if)n an ben ginöer unb begab \\ij auf ben ^tmXot% 
the peasant took the ring, put it on his finger, and started on 
his way home; id^ l^abe ein Äinb 0el)abt, unb id^ toeife nid^t, too 
fie geftorben ift / had a child, and I do not know where she 
died, German regularly inserts a subject, however, if the 
relative position of one of the following verbs is changed 
by the introduction of an adverb, an object, or the like; 
thus, er tear ein eifriger SBeibmann, unb mir f)at er öiel @ute^ 
ertDtefen he was a zealous hunter and showed me much kind- 
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ness; am brittcn Jage crf)iclt bcr grcmbc fein ®clb, unb bann 
t)crKc6 cr btc ©tabt on the third day the stranger received his 
money and then left the town. See also under word-order, 
§633, 2. 

I. German often inserts a subject, predicate, or object in a subor- 
dinate clause in a manner contrary to English usage; as, tnbeffen ging 
b€r fivMxai cttoa« rafd^cr, ol« c« feine ©etuoljinljieit toar meanwhile the 
judge went somewhat faster than was his custom. 

Omission of Verb 

616. The circumstances under which the verb can be 
omitted are generally the same in German and English. 
German, however, often omits the simple tenses of fein from 
the predicate; as, \ä) ftaunc, baß bit allc^ frcmb / am astonished 
that all is strange to you. Another notable variation from 
English usage is the dropping of l^abcn or fein of compound 
tenses in subordinate clauses; as, tu, tua^ \i) bit befof)Icn do 
what I have commanded you; fie ift geftorben, t\f ba^ ©lildf 
gefontmen she died before happiness came. The infinitive or 
past participle of a verb of motion is also often omitted if 
the direction of the motion is shown by an adverb or a prepo- 
sitional phrase; as, tuenn ber S>^q, in bie Äird^e f)inein ift when 
the procession has entered the church; aber id^ mu^ l&eim hut I 
must go home; brum \o\U id& in^ greie therefore I want to go 
outdoors. 

Negatives 

617. Not only nid^t, but also fein, niemanb, nie, niemafe, 
etc., are to be counted among the negatives. Other words 
and phrases, such as genfer, Jeufel, (®ott) bel^ilte or beh)a{)re, 
may be, in eflFect, strong negatives; as, ben Jeufel {)abt if)r 
(he devil you have (that is, you have not), 

618. Double negatives still occur, as in English, in the 
speech of the uneducated and were not uncommon, as sur- 
vivals from former usage, in older literature; as, ba fönnen 
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h)ir feinen Sefd^etb nid^t qtbtn we canH give no information 
about that; feine Suft öon feiner ©eite no breeze from any side. 

619. Pleonastic Negative. An unnecessary negative, fre- 
quent in older literature, is still found occasionally in subor- 
dinate clauses after words of hindering, forbidding, doubting, 
etc., also after comparatives, after ol)ne bafe and some 
temporal conjunctions if the principal clause is negative, and 
in some other relations; as, bu l)aft bid^ red^t öerönbert, fett id& 
bid^ nid^t ö^f^^^^ ^V^^ ^^^^ changed very much since I {last) 
saw you; leidster tpftre fie bit ^u entbel)ren, ate fie e« jenem guten 
SD?ann nid^t ift it would be easier for you to do without it than 
for that good man; id^ ^tüetfle faum, bafe fie nid^t am (Snbe ailed 
fieftefien tuerbe / hardly doubt that she will finally confess all. 

Independent Elements 

620. Independent elements are independent in the sense 
that they stand outside of the framework of the sentence, 
but they may be closely connected in meaning with the 
sentence which they accompany. Such elements are nouns 
and pronouns in the nominative (vocative) of direct address 
(§433), the nominative (§434) and accusative absolute 
(§ 471), the infinitive (§ 673) and the present (§ 683, 5) and 
past (§ 686, 7) participles in absolute constructions, and inter- 
jections (§ 609). Appositive elements stand between the 
ordinary subordinate and the independent elements, being 
less closely related to the structure of the sentence than the 
former, and more closely than the latter. For apposition 
see §473. 

Subordinate Clauses 

621. Subordinate clauses are commonly classified as sub- 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial, in accordance with the 
parts of speech which they represent. 

622. Substantive (or noun) clauses have the force of a 
noun and may be subdivided as follows: 
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1. Subject clauses, which serve as the subject of a verb; 
thus, ba6 cr nod^ Icbt, ift Qttdx^ that he still lives is certain; ob 
eure grüd^tc reifen, fielet bei @ott whether your fruits ripen is 
in God^s hands; Xotx nid^t erlag, entflol) whoever did not succumb 
fled; tea« nie auf bem ©d^lad^tfelb erprt tear, ö^f^^cifi f)ier what 
had never been heard of on a battlefield happened here, 

{a) A subject clause introduced by a conjunction, especially by 
ba6, frequently stands in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun, 
most often CÄ, which acts as the formal subject of the principal clause; 
as, e« ift gut, bafe il^r ba« ©rieci^ifd^c anöcfangcn Ijiabt it is good that you 
have begun Greek. In a similar way, bcr and ba« in the principal clause 
may represent Xotx and tuaö in the subordinate clause; as, h)cr bir cd 
icfet öefoßt Ijiat, bcr mirb nidöt« 5ööfcÄ bamit gemeint Ijiabcn whoever said it 
to you just noWf {he) surely meant nothing had by it. 

2. Predicate clauses, which are rather infrequent and rep- 
resent the predicate noun; as, bu biftnid^t, ber bu fd^einft you 
are not the person that you seem to be; tDa6 id^ ^t\dt\tn, XottV 
x6) toieber what I have been I shall be again. The clause may 
also be in nominal apposition with a pronoun. 

3. Object clauses, which represent the near or remote ob- 
jects of verbs; as, ber Slr^t l^ilft, tüem er l^elfen faun the physician 
helps whom he can {help) ; id^ ^laviV , er l^at ba^ Sadden öerlemt 
/ believe he has forgotten how to laugh; id^ tüeife nid^t ob er 
mid^ fennt / do not know whether he knows me. 

(a) Nominal apposition with a pronoun occurs frequently, as ex- 
plained with subject clauses; thus, ob ic^ h)cidltc^ gel^anbelt, td^ tod^ ed 
nid^t / do not know whether I have acted wisely; h)cm nid^t gu raten ift, bem 
ift aud^ nid^t gu Ijiclfcn who will not be advised cannot be helped either. 

4. Appositive clauses, explaining a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun; as, fie l^atten nur bie eingige Seforgni^, bafe ber ßöniö 
il^nen entrinnen möd^te they had only the one fear^ that the king 
might escape them; bie Hoffnung, bafe fie ben ©ieg batjon tragen 
Mrben the hope that they would win the victory. If the clause 
represents a prepositional phrase, it regularly appears in 
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apposition with a compound of ba(r) and a preposition; as, 
bafe bicfc tDcbcr trculo« nod^ betört, barauf l^'dtV id) gcfc^tDorcn 
that these are neither faithless nor deluded, I would have taken 
my oath to that. For subject, predicate, and object clauses 
in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun see above. 

5. With a preposition; as, bcr lag öeröing, ofinc bafe 9?cöinc 
lt)icbcrfcf)rtc the day passed without Regina^s returning; außer 
baß man %VX^t\ ^ahtn möd^te except that one would like to have 
wings. Only a few prepositions can thus govern a clause. 

623. Adjective clauses modify a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun. They are commonly introduced by a relative 
pronoun or a relative adverb, alone or in compound, but 
may be introduced by a conjunction; as, ein SWenfd^, ber nie 
mit \\ä) felbft gufrieben ift a person who is never satisfied with 
himself; feit bem Jage, tDO ber frembe Slr^t p beinem 3?ater 
f am since the day when the strange physician came to your 
father; baö alte ®elb unb bie Setten meiner feligen SWutter, tootjon 
nod^ nid^tö öerfauft ift the old coins and the chains of my 
deceased mother, of which nothing has yet been sold; bie art, 
h)ie er fid^ benimmt, gefällt mir nid^t the way in which he behaves 
does not please me, 

624. Adverbial clauses commonly modify a verb, but 
may modify an adjective or adverb. They are introduced 
by a number of different conjunctions and may be roughly 
divided into the following classes, as in English: i. Time: 
ate fid^ ber ©turm gelegt l^atte, fing ber ®raf an when the storm 
had ceased, the count began, 2, Place : id^ fanb tl^n, too id^ 
it)n fud^te I found him where J looked for him, 3. Comparison 
or degree : jel^t finb toir genau fo arm, toie t)or stoan^ig 3al)ren 
now are we eocactly as poor as twenty years ago; je länger id^ 
f)'6xt, befto flarer toirb'ö mir the longer I listen the clearer it 
becomes to me, 4. Result or consecutive clauses : unb er ftiefe 
einen geßenben ^fiff au«, fo baß bie franfe grau im S3ette empor^ 
fuf)r and he gave a shrill whistle so that the sick woman started 
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up in her bed; bic Untcmcl^munöcn meine« SSufen« finb gu grog, 
ate bag bu il^nen im SBege ftel^en fotttcft the enterprises of my 
bosom are too great for you to stand in their way, 5. Cause 
or reason : jefet fterb' id^, todl iä) fprad^ now I die because I 
spoke, 6. Purpose or final clauses: bcnn ba« fag' id) t\iä), 
bamit if)r'« tuiffet for I tell you that that you may know it. 
7. Condition : tucnn Slugcn je gefielet l^aben, fo flel^ten biefe if 
eyes ever begged, these begged. See also § 636. 8. Concession : 
ob er'« öfei<^ ^^^^ forbert, fül^It er'« bod^ though he does. not 
demand it, he feels it nevertheless. 

Order of Words 

625.. In the following statement of the rules for word- 
order the subject is understood to be the subject word with 
all its modifiers, so far as they stand in immediate connec- 
tion with it. Thus, in the sentences bie S3cute bcr ^rcufeen 
toar fel^r gtog and ein iungcr Sauer, mit bem e« in ber SBirtfd^aft 
nid^t red^t Dortoört« gelten tDoKte, fafe auf feinem Pfluge, the sub- 
jects are the words bie to ^reufeen, and ein to tooKte, inclusive. 

626. The term personal verb is here understood to mean 
the part of the verb form inflected for person and number. 
In simple tenses this is the verb itself; in compound tenses 
it is the auxiliary; as, bu ^t^\i ,\iß t) a b t gelobt, er i f t 
öefangen, fie to i r b fommen, tuir to u r b e n gefelien. 

627. The general connectives (§ 601) have no effect on 
the word-order, but the adverbial (§ 602) and subordinating 
(§ 606) conjunctions and all other connectives, such as rela- 
tive pronouns and adverbs and compounds of ba(r) and 
too(r) with prepositions, should be carefully noticed for their 
effect on the position of the personal verb. 

Position of Subject and Personal Verb in Principal Clauses 

628. In principal clauses we distinguish between the 
normal and the inverted order. These terms are usual and 
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convenient, but it should not be thought that the so-called 
normal order is more natural or regular than the inverted. 

629. Normal Order. The personal verb follows the sub- 
ject; as, bu l^aft mid^ crlöft you have freed me; bic 33cutc bcr 
^rcufecn toar fcl^r grofe the booty of the Prussians was very great; 
id^ h)iK'« bcm 3Satcr fagcn / will tell it to father; td^ l^abc bid^ 
Icbcn laffcn / have let you live; ha^ gcl^t bid^ nid^t an that does 
not concern you; ftc tuarcn bcibc t)om ©ut^l^crm citiöclabcn 
toorbcn they had both been invited by the squire, 

1. Separable prefixes, participles and infinitives in compound tenses 
and in the passive, and infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries 
or laffcn are regularly carried over to the end of the clause, as illustrated 
in the German sentences above. For the position of other elements of 
the sentence see §§ 640-667. 

2. English may insert another element between the subject and the 
verb of the principal clause; as, / often went. This is generally improper 
in German, the regular construction being id^ ging oft or, with inversion, 
oft ging id^. Rather frequent exceptions occur with aber (§ 601, 2), 
icbod^, olfo, nöntlid^ (§ 602, i), and a few other words of the same general 
character; as, cr aber toeinte hut he wept. 

{a) Adverbs and prepositional phrases modifying the subject word 
can, of course, precede the personal verb; as, bie gu $aud ift meine 
©tiefntutter the one at home is my stepmother. 

630. Inverted Order. The personal verb precedes the 
subject; as, fo öcröing ^al^r urn 3al)r thus year after year 
passed; ficl)ft bu ben g^ofeen S3aum ba do you see the big tree 
there? einen ©d^ulmeifter I)attcn toir we had a schoolmaster; 
barauf lief ber §unb mit ber *?5ringefftn surildE then the dog ran 
back with the princess; faum l^atte er bie^ au^gefprod^en scarcely 
had he said this, 

I. Unless they stand first and cause the inversion, separable prefixes, 
participles and infinitives in compound tenses and in the passive, and 
infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries or laffen are regularly 
carried over to the end of the clause, as illustrated with the normal 
order and in the sentences above. For the position of other elements 
oi the sentence see §§ 640-667. 
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631. Causes of Inversion. Inversion results if any ele- 
ment except the subject (and, of course, except the general 
connectives) is placed first. The personal verb or any other 
element, including a subordinate clause, may be given the 
first place, either because it is emphatic or because it is the 
natural starting point with reference to a preceding sentence 
or in the mind of the speaker. 

632. The inverted order is therefore found in questions 
(except when the subject is an interrogative pronoun), in 
commands, wishes, and exhortations, in sentences introduced 
by the expletive c^, and often in exclamatory sentences; as, 
licbt cine SWuttcr xi)X ßinb nid^t does not a mother love her child ? 
madden toir ein @nbe let us come to an end; e« foftet nun ba« 
frembe §oIg am meiftcn foreign wood now costs the most; toar 
id^ ein 2)ummfopf / was a blockhead! 

1. Occasionally a question is shown by the tone of the voice, though 
the words are in the normal order; as, il^r fcib etn SWalcr your are a 
painter? The normal order is not uncommon in the third person of 
the subjunctive of wishing and of the imperative subjunctive, and may 
occur in other persons; as, ®ott 0cb' bit Teilung God grant you healing 1 

2. 1)oä) is often inserted for emphasis in exclamatory sentences; as, 
toot bodji fein Heine« ^erj öon gong berfelbcn ©el^nfud&t erfüllt was his little 
heart not filled with the very same yearning! f)ab' id^ ben Tlaxft unb bie 
©trafen bod^ nie fo einfam gefeiten really, I have never seen the streets 
and the market so deserted. Exclamatory sentences may also have the 
transposed order; see § 639. 

3. Inversion without e« occurs frequently in poetry and occasion- 
ally in prose; as, toorcn cinft öicr fd^Umme SSrtlber there were once four had 
brothers, 

633. Inversion due to any Element. Declarative sen- 
tences take the inverted order if any subordinate element 
stands first. These elements are: (a) An adverbial con- 
junction; as, be^tüegen Xotxht xi) fie nid^t met)r ermatten conse- 
quently I shall no longer look for her, (b) An object, direct 
or indirect; as, ben §ut nal^m er ab he took off his hat. (c) An 
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• 
adverbial modifier, such as a simple adverb, an adverbial 

accusative, or a prepositional phrase; as, lange baucrtc bicfcr 

■ neue ßampf this new struggle lasted long; mit bit gel^' id^ nid^t 

77/ not go with you, (d) A predicate adjective, noun, or 

pronoun; as, t)übfd^ finb fie nid^t they are not pretty, (e) The 

rest of the verb form, including the separable prefix; as, 

ein ftür^t bet geinb the enemy rushes in; unb fd^üt^en foH 

fie biefe^ tapfere ©d^tuert and this valiant sword shall protect 

her. (/) An appositive or absolute construction; as, Don 

(grien gebedEt, fonnte er fie fruiter feigen, atö fie il^n concealed by 

elders, he could see her sooner than she him. (g) An infinitive; 

as, anftatt ^u lad^en, toeinte er instead oj laughing he wept. For 

inversion due to a subordinate clause see § 634. 

1. As a rule, only one element can thus stand first, though it may 
consist of a number of words; as, öon l^cute auf morgen, ober tocnn c« 
j^od^fomntt, öon ]()cutc bi« über« 3o]()r, l^ot man fid^ bcfonncn between io-day 
and to-morrow y or in a year from to-day at most, one will have changed his 
mind. But such a combination as at ten 0^ clock in the morning at the 
front door of the courthouse consists of two elements, only one of which 
could ordinarily stand at the beginning of a German sentence, the other 
following the personal verb. 

2. As only one cause for inversion is allowed, as a rule, modifiers 
of a second or later verb with the same subject regularly follow their 
verb, or a new subject is inserted; as, am brittcn Xage erl^ielt ber grembc 
fein ®clb unb öcrlicfe bann bic ©tabt (on the third day the stranger received 
his money and then left the city) or, with inserted subject, am brttten 
Xagc tx\)\t\i ber grcmbc fein ®clb, unb bann öcrlicfe er bic ©tabt. 

3. Commonly only the first of two or more clauses joined by a general 
connective will be inverted by an element at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. The other clauses will ordinarily have the normal order or intro- 
duce a new reason for inversion; as, ho. flang cine ®lo(fc, unb bad 8ac^ 
öerftummtc then a hell sounded and the laughter ceased. Questions regu- 
larly keep the inverted order, however, and sometimes other clauses. 

4. An adverb modifying the subject can stand first without causing 
inversion; as, nid^t Jcber ?cfcr fjöttc an feiner @teHe fein- mögen not every 
reader {of my hook) would have liked to he in his place. Several of the ad- 
verbial conjunctions, especially bod^ and {ebod^, often precede the sub- 
ject without causing inversion, and some others, particulary nun, 
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ferner, enblid^, and the ordinal adverbs crftenö, gleiten«, etc., can also 
stand first in the clause without resulting inversion if they are cut off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

634. Inversion due to a Subordinate Clause. If the 

subordinate precedes the principal clause, the latter is regu- 
larly inverted and is then often introduced by ba, \o, or a 
similar word; as, ate ftd^ bcr ©turm ^dt^t ^attt, fing bcr @raf 
an when the storm had ceased, the count began; tucnn ®ic in 
3cn(i ftnb, fo finb tuir nal)e bei cinanbcr when you are in Jena, 
we shall he near together. Or if the principal clause is inserted 
within the subordinate, inversion results; as, rf@utcr SKann/' 
rief er, nvä) l^öttc nid^t fo öiele SBorte madden foKen" ''My good 
man,'^ he cried, "/ ought not to have talked so much I ^^ 

I. If the introductory particle is omitted, the principal clause is 
occasionally not inverted; as, toenn unfcr 9?id&arb fttrbt, bu l^aft il^n gemorbet 
if our Richard dies, you will have murdered him, 

636. Position of Subject in Inverted Order. The subject 
of an inverted clause usually comes directly after the per- 
sonal verb, as illustrated above. But an unimportant word, 
commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object, may pre- 
cede it, or the subject may be carried over to the end of 
the sentence to make it emphatic (§ 641, 2), to bring it 
nearer to a dependent adjective clause (§ 666), or for 
some other reason. 

Position of Subject and Personal Verb in Subordinate Clauses 

636. Transposed Order. The personal verb regularly 
stands last in the subordinate clause. This arrangement 
of words is called the transposed, or dependent, order ; as, 
tocr §anb an tl)n legt, fommt fetber in S5crl)aft whoever lays 
hand on him will himself he arrested; toie fommt e^, bafe il^r 
einanber fo fremb ö^rt)orben feib how does it come that you have 
become such strangers to each other? aH bie lür \\6) I)inter 
bem jungen gefd^Ioffen Iiatte, n)iebert)oIte bie ^au^frau i{)re gragc 
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when the door had closed behind the hoy, the housewife repeated 
her question. The other elements, except the subject and 
the personal verb, generally have the same position as in the 
normal or inverted order. 

1. But an auxiliary with two infinitives regularly precedes 
them both; as, Did bcffcr, atö fie c^ l^öttcn tun fönncn much 
better than they could have done it. In freer construction the 
auxiliary sometimes precedes an infinitive and a participle in 
the active, or both participles in the passive voice; as, ba id^ 
Dorau^fat), bafe bcr §crr 9Kaior c« fclbft öuttoiKiö toürbc öeröumt 
I) a ben since I foresaw that the major himself would have willingly 
vacated it. 

2. An auxiliary with two or more verbs or two or more clauses 
joined by general connectives regularly stands at the end, in the 
transposed order, as does also a verb with two or more coordinate 
modifiers; as, ba« ©d^itffol bcr ©tabt rul^tc barauf, ha\^ bcr !Danini burd^* 
fd^Icift ober burd^ftod^cn tourbc the fate of the city^ depended on the dike's 
being leveled or pierced; fie fragte, too id^ il^n getroffen unb ob id^ mit il^m 
gefprod^en l^ätte she asked where I had encountered him and whether I 
had spoken with him; bie toilben ®änfc ftnb fd&toer gu fd^iefecn, toeil fie fd^nctt 
unb fcl^r l^od^ fliegen wild geese are hard to shoot because they fly swiftly 
and very high. 

3. When two or more subordinate clauses are introduced by one 
connective} they should all take the transposed order, but the rule may 
be violated in familiar speech; as, ba« ift nid^t red^t, 5Bater, bafe il^r reitet 
unb laßt euren ©oljin laufen it is not right, father, that you ride and let your 
son go on foot. The usual order would be unb euren ©ol^n laufen laßt. 

637. Position of Subject in Transposed Order. The sub- 
ject of a subordinate clause regularly stands immediately 
after the connective, but may be preceded by an unemphatic 
word, commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object. If 
the connective is part of a phrase, as is often true of the 
relative pronoun, the whole phrase precedes the subject; 
as, bcr Jumt; auf bcffcn ©pifec ©ic cine gal^ne feigen the tower 
on top of which you see a flag, A relative pronoun may, of 
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course, be at the same time connective and subject; as, 
ein 93aum, tucld^cr feine grüd^tc trögt a tree that bears no fruit. 

638. Omission of Connective. The relative pronoun can- 
not be omitted in German. Certain conjunctions are, how- 
ever, often omitted, and the rules for the transposed order 
do not then apply. For details see § 608. 

639. Exclamatory sentences often have the transposed 
order, qyen if not introduced by a subordinating conjunction; 
as, tote bu au^ftel^ft how you do look 1 toer bid^ fo f önbe if any one 
should find you doing this! bafe id^ it)m bie 3^^^^ ^it^t austreten 
foil what a pity that I canH kick his teeth out! For the in- 
verted order in such sentences see § 632. 

Position of Other Elements of the Sentence 

640. The elements of the sentence, except the subject 
and the personal verb, usually have the same position in 
either principal or subordinate clauses. They are as follows: 

Modifiers of the Verb 

641. The modifiers of the verb are arranged in accordance 
with the two following principles: 

1. In general, any modifier of the verb of a principal clause 
can be made prominent by being put first. For illustrations 
see § 633. This principle applies to subordinate clauses only 
when the conjunction bafe is omitted. See § 608, i. 

(a) The desire to make an element emphatic is not the only reason 
for putting it first. It may take this position because it naturally con- 
nects with what has been said before, or because it represents what is 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker, or for the sake of clearness, 
variety, or euphony. The first position is therefore important but not 
necessarily more emphatic than one farther on in the sentence. 

2. Otherwise the position of the modifiers of the verb is 
generally the same in both principal and subordinate clauses. 
They stand within their clause and are arranged in the re- 
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verse order of their importance, the less important coming 
earlier, the more important later. Emphasis can therefore 
be given to a word or phrase by moving it from its usual 
position and bringing it nearer the end of the clause. The 
following statement of the position of the modifiers of the 
verb is only a more detailed illustration of the operation of 
this second principle. 

642. Objects. The objects usually stand before tlje other 
modifiers of the verb. Pronoun objects precede noun ob- 
jects; as, id^ ^ihe bit mein ^fcrb / give you my horse; xä) toiH'^ 
bcm 3Satcr fagcn / will tell it to father; totnn man il)n bcr 
grcil^ctt gan^ beraubt if he is entirely deprived of his freedom, 

1. Of two or more pronoun objects, the accusative usually 
precedes the dative or the genitive, but a long pronoun, such 
as biefer or bcrfelbe, follows a short one without regard to case. 
On the other hand, e^ is often shortened to '^ and placed after 
another pronoun. In the inverted or transposed order a 
personal or reflexive pronoun often precedes the subject. 
Thus, id^ l^abe e^ bir öcff^ßt I have said it to you; Dergeil^c mir'^ 
forgive me for it; erbarme ®ott fid^ beiner God have pity on 
you; man nimmt un^ alte^ they take everything from us; bcr 
©ürftige foil fid^ berfelben erfreuen the needy shall rejoice in 
them; ba seigte il^m ber S3aucr feinen Sfing then the peasant 
showed him his ring. But a relative pronoun, even if it is 
the object, must stand at the beginning of its clause. 

2. The order of noun objects is usually dative, accusative, 
genitive, but a noun object denoting a person usually pre- 
cedes one denoting a thing, without regard to case; as, beöor 
bu beinem (SinbrudE SBorte Ieit)ft before you lend words to your 
impression; too^u foil man einem Sügner bie $Bal^rI)eit fagen 
why should one tell the truth to a liar? er bcfd^ulbtöte feinen 
2)iener ber Untreue he accused his servant of unfaithfulness; fie 
t)aben ben armen SWann feinem ©d^idtfal überlaffen they have 
left the poor man to his fate. 
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643. Adverbs. Adverbs usually follow objects, but one 
of time often precedes a noun object, and others may do so. 
Among adverbs the order of occurrence is ordinarily time, 
place, manner, quantity, but there are frequent exceptions, 
due to the relative importance of the words concerned. 
Thus, bu tuofinft f)icr fcl^r bequem you live here very comfortably ; 
er arbeitete immer fleifeiö he always worked industriously; id^ 
l^abe gcftem meinen alten 35ater befud^t / visited my aged father 
yesterday; bcr S3auer brel^te ben Sfing tägKc^ ^oI)I ^toan^iömal 
am Singer um the peasant twisted the ring on his finger perhaps 
twenty times a day, 

644. Adverbial and Prepositional Phrases. Adverbial 
genitives and accusatives and prepositional phrases com- 
monly follow simple adverbs. They are not necessarily 
emphatic, but their length naturally gives them an important 
position. If several of such phrases occur in the same sen- 
tence, they are arranged in the reverse order of their impor- 
tance; as, h)ir fpeifen ö^tüöl^nUd^ um \ti)^ Ul^r we dine generally 
at six o'clock; fie öingen lange in einem finfteren ©ange l^in they 
walked for a long while in a dark passage; ba bu ftet^ fo öiel 
toid^tigere 3)inöe im ßopf geliabt l^aft since you have always had 
so much more important things in mind; er fafe am liebften auf 
bem ©tul^Ie neben \fyc he liked best to sit in the chair next to 
her; l)icr liegt fie nun fed^^ enblofe SBod^en lang here she has been 
lying for six endless weeks. 

646. Negative Adverbs. . 9lid^t, nie, niemals, and sunilar 
negative adverbs commonly follow all the other adverbial 
modifiers of the verb, owing to their great importance in the 
sentence; as, 9läl^ere^ fann man t)on il)r nid^t erfal^ren one can- 
not learn the details from her; id^ l^abe meinen greunb lange 
nid^t gefeiten / have not seen my friend for a long time, 

I. This rule applies only to a negative modifying the sentence as 
a whole. If the negative modifies any part of the sentence, as is perhaps 
most often the case, it precedes that part; thus, nid^t gerne öerfci^enr id^ 
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bic abgetroöcne Scintoanb / do not like to give away the worn-otU linen; 
nid^t jenen toerb' id^'« offenbaren / shall not reveal it to those, 

646. Predicate Adjectives or Nouns. These regularly fol- 
low adverbial modifiers; as, 5RautcnbcIcin toirb für einen Slugen- 
bfidE fid^tbar Rautendelein is visible for a moment; feien ®te 
mir nid^t gram do not he angry with me; id^ bin ein ganged 3a]^r 
franf getüefcn / was ill for a whole year; toir tuaren immer 
ijreunbc we were always friends, 

647. The position of the separable prefix and of the remainder of 
the verb in compound tenses has been illustrated in connection with 
each of the orders. The separable prefix is, in effect, an emphatic 
adverbial modifier which has now taken a fixed position in the sentence. 

Modifiers of the Noun 

648. I. Articles, pronominals, and adjectives, including 
participles used adjectively, precede their noun; as, ba^ 
arme SRöbd^en the poor girl; unter biefem unb jenem 35or- 
toanbe on this or that pretext. Though occasionally found 
in prose, the position of an adjective after its noun is poet- 
ical. See §323. 

2. A dependent genitive or prepositional phrase regu- 
larly follows its noun; as, ein ®efül)l be« ©tolge« a feeling 
of pride; ber gtöfete Jeil ber gürften the majority of the princes; 
ein ©lodEenfpiel au« ebelftem SWetaK a chime of hells of the finest 
metal; ein alter Onfel t)on mir an old uncle of mine. But 
even in prose the genitive, especially of proper names, 
not infrequently precedes its noun, while poetry allows a 
free arrangement. See § 439. 

3. Adverbs generally follow the words they limit, but a 
few precede, as in English; thus, biefer 35ort)anö f)ier this 
curtain here; nid^t ieber Sefer not every reader, 

4. An appositive generally follows its noun, but occasionally pre- 
cedes. For illustrations see under the subject of apposition, § 473. 
For an appositive as the cause of inversion see § 633. A dependent 
infinitive follows its noun. See § 652, 3. 
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Modifiers of Adjectives y Participles , and Adverbs 

649. Modifiers of adjectives, participles, and adverbs pre- 
cede the word modified, as; fcl^r fd^ön very beautiftd; rcd^t 
balb very soon; l^alb crgilmt half angered; bc^ Jl^ronc« öcrluftig 
deprived of the throne; bit glcid^ like you. But a dependent 
noun or pronoun may follow, and a dependent prepositional 
phrase usually does follow, a predicate or appositive adjec- 
tive; as, rcid^ an Scfifetum rich in possessions. On the other 
hand, all the modifiers precede an adjective or a participle 
which stands before its noun; as, ein cttua^ foftfpieliöc^, nur 
für h)of)IöefpidEtc Sörfcn au«füt)rbarc^ Untcrfialtunö^fpicl a some- 
what expensive amusement, feasible only for well-lined purses. 
A dependent infinitive follows its adjective. See § 662, 3. 

Summaries 

660. Omitting minor matters found above, the following summaries 
give the position of the important elements in each of the orders: 

1. Nonnal Order. Subject, Personal Verb, i. Objects, 2. Simple 
adverbs, 3. Adverbial and prepositional phrases, 4. Negative ad- 
verbs, 5. Predicate adjective or noun, 6. Separable prefix, 7. Re- 
mainder of verb form in compound tenses. 

2. Inverted Order. Inverting element (if any), Personal Verb, 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order. 

3. Transposed Order. Connective (if different from the subject). 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order. Personal Verb. 

Infinitives 

661. Modifiers. The modifiers of an infinitive regularly 

precede it; as, nun l^aft bu todttx nid^t^ ^u tun, ate bid^ l^icr 
unten in bic fjurd^c su ftcKcn you have nothing further to do 
now than to place yourself down here in the furrow; einen 
SJerlomen gu bttodntn, ift aud^ mönnlid^ to weep for a lost one 
is manly too. 

662. Position. The place of the infinitive when part of 
a compound tense or dependent on a modal auxiliary has 
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already been illustrated. The substantive infinitive has the 
place that a noun would have in the same construction. 
The infinitive, with or without ^u, used as the subject takes 
the position of the subject. The place of the infinitive in 
other constructions is as follows: 

1. The infinitive without 311 dependent on verbs takes 
the same position as an infinitive dependent on a modal 
auxiliary; thus, cr l)örtc feine frifd^e ©timme burd^« §au^ 
fd^aKen he heard his clear voice sound through the house; iDer 
l)at if)n Don Japferfeit iemafö reben pren who has ever heard 
him talk of courage ? 

2. The infinitive with ^n dependent on a verb stands gen- 
erally outside the framework of its clause. Unless the infini- 
tive phrase is short, it is cut off from the rest of the clause 
by a comma. Thus, aKe« tear erquidEt, mid^ 3U erquidEen every- 
thing was refreshed to refresh me; e^ ift fein SBunber, bafe if)r 
benft 3U tröumen it is no wonder that you think you are dream- 
ing; \i) Derfud^te e^ il^m au^^ureben / tried to dissuade him 
from it. But if the infinitive phrase is short, it may stand 
within its clause; as, id^ fing bitterlid^ gu toeinen an / began 
to weep bitterly, 

3. The infinitive with ^u dependent on a noun or an adjec- 
tive regularly follows the word which it modifies; other words 
may intervene. Thus, bie Hoffnung, ®ie I)ier gu feigen the 
hope of seeing you here; biefer ©rief ift fd^toer 3U lefen this letter 
is hard to read; er ging mit bem ®ebanfen um, Jorf barin gu 
ftcd^en he contemplated cutting peat there, 

4. The infinitive, with or without 3U, in real or nominal 
apposition regularly follows whatever it explains. For illus- 
trations see § 572. 

Position or Subordinate Clauses 

653. A subordinate clause generally precedes or follows 
the principal clause on which it depends. The former of 
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these two positions is perhaps the commoner. A position 
within the principal clause is also not uncommon with cer- 
tain kinds of clauses, as will be explained below. Whatever 
its position, the subordinate clause is invariably set off by 
a comma or commas. 

664. Subject and object clauses commonly take a posi- 
tion in agreement with their oflBice. Most often the subject 
clause precedes and the object clause follows the rest of the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 622, i and 3. They 
may, however, reverse these positions. They stand com- 
paratively rarely within the principal- clause; as, fo aber 
mag il^n, tocm cr munbd, trinfen in this condition whoever 
relishes it may drink it, 

666. Predicate clauses regularly follow all the other 
modifiers of the main verb, but they may stand first and 
cause inversion. For illustrations see § 622, 2. 

666. Adjective clauses generally stand next to the word 
on which they depend and are therefore often within the 
principal clause. They also often take a position after the 
principal clause, as follows: i. The word on which the clause 
depends may be moved from its usual position and carried 
over to the end of its clause; as, id) tüill nid^t^ öorau^I)abcn 
t)or bcncn, bic c^ ftd^ faucr mcrbcn laffcn / wish to have no advan- 
tage over those who work hard; ba tüarcn mein bie SBarcn, bie 
®ic retteten then the wares which you saved were mine, 2. Oftener 
one word or more is allowed to stand between the govern- 
ing word and the dependent clause; as, fie tat einige fragen 
an il^n, bie er furs beantlüortete she asked him a few questions 
which he answered briefly; er feilte J)in0e auf^ ©piel, bie j[eben 
anbem l^ötten sögem madden he ventured things which would 
have made any one else hesitate, 

667. Adverbial clauses generally precede or follow the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 624. If such a 
clause modifies some word rather than the whole of the 
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sentence, it can, of course, stand within the principal clause; 
as, icfet, ba cr ein alter 9D?ann ift, toilt'^ it)m immer nod^ nid)t 
beffer gelten now that he is an old man things still go no better 
with him. An adverbial clause modifying the whole of a 
sentence occasionally stands within the principal clause, but 
it then takes such a position as would be given to a simple 
adverb. Therefore such an arrangement as is found in the 
sentence we, after we had heard his story, complied with his 
request, seems unnatural in German. 

668. Only comparatively simple sentences, involving the relations 
of one principal and oYie subordinate clause, have been considered 
above. The more complicated sentence, in which several principal 
or subordinate clauses appear or in which subordinate clauses modify 
other subordinate clauses, does not come within the scope of the 
grammar. 

669. The rules for word-order given above are intended to represent 
the common practice in careful contemporary prose. Poetry has 
always allowed itself many liberties. Older prose also presents many 
exceptions, for much that has now hardened into a rule was formerly 
only a tendency. The desire to be clear or emphatic or to give a better 
balance to the sentence likewise causes many deviations from these 
rules in good modern prose. Nevertheless they do represent the general 
practice of to-day and should be carefully observed by the foreigner 
who attempts to write and speak German. No one can appreciate the 
niceties of German style who is not well schooled and grounded in the 
principles which determine everyday usage. 



PART III 

FORMATION OF WORDS, RELATION OF GER- 
MAN TO ENGLISH, BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE LANGUAGE 

FORMATION OF WORDS 

660. Some acquaintance with the manner in which German words 
are formed is necessary, as the language has built itself out of itself 
with far fewer additions from other languages than is the case with 
English. The discussion of the subject here is unavoidably very ele- 
mentary, as it must be confined to modern German, without reference 
to the older periods of the language or to allied languages. 

661. The root is the monosyllabic basis from which words are de- 
rived by changes in the root itself or by the addition of prefixes and 
sufl&xes. Words that show no marks of derivation so far as German 
alone is concerned are considered primitive or root words here, though 
the testimony of allied languages may prove them to be derivative. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS 

662. Derivation by suflBix is the commonest method in 
German. For the sake of greater clearness the three methods 
of derivation (change in the root, suffix, prefix) are treated 
separately below, but it should not be forgotten that two 
or even all three of these processes may have helped to form 
a word. 

663. The prefixes and suffixes, according to the generally accepted 
theory, were once independent words, and some of them have, in fact, 
existed as such within historic times. (For a suffix in the making see 
§673, 12). They originally made compounds, but they gradually lost 
their separate meaning through frequent use in this office and became, 
in more or less mutilated form, mere prefixes and suffixes. According 
to the same theory the endings of inflection were also once independent 
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words that, by a similar process, sank to mere termiüations. Their use 
is different, however. They are added or dropped as the syntactical 
construction demands, while the prefixes and suffixes of derivation 
remain as necessary parts of the new words. A sharp distinction is 
therefore made between inflection and derivation. 



Derivation of Verbs 

664. primitive Verbs. We may regard as primitive nearly 
all strong verbs, and weak verbs which were originally strong; 
as, tt) alten rule. To these may be added a few other weak 
verbs that show no marks of derivation in any known period 
of the language; as, l)abcn have and Icbcn live, 

665. Derivation by Addition of Infinitive Ending. This 
is a convenient way of explaining the process from the point 
of view of the modern language. Originally, however, the 
suffix i(i), ä, or e, was put between stem and ending, as is 
shown by the former weak infinitive endings jan, an, and 
en. These three endings all weakened to en, but the vowel 
modification caused by jan has remained and has been ex- 
tended to a number of verbs not historically entitled to it. 
The following two classes embrace nearly all of the verbs 
derived by adding en: 

1. Those derived from strong verbs, mostly from the 
stem of the past singular; as, fül)ren lead, from faliren; 
legen lay, from liegen; fällen fell, from fallen. Most of such 
derivatives are causatives. 

2. Those derived from nouns and adjectives, often with- 
out vowel modification, as many of the verbs are of late 
derivation. If vowel modification is present, it is due to the 
causes explained above or to a modified vowel already in 
the noun or adjective. Thus, pflügen plow, from ^flug; fußen 
set foot, from guß; atmen breathe, from Sltem; tDömten warm, 
from marm; g^nen become green, from grün; trodnen dry, 
from troden. 
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(a) Some of the verbs belonging to these classes also 
undergo consonant change; as, büden stoop, from btcgcn; 
bcdcn cover, from J)ad^. 

666. Derivation by Suffix. These are recognizable suf- 
fixes, thus differing from the hidden ones mentioned in the 
preceding section. For convenience the infinitive ending 
(e)n is added to them here: 

1. @In, crn, igen form some derivative verbs directly; 
as, l)anbcln act, from ^anb; funfcln sparkle, from gunfc; 
folöcm infer, from folfien; fteißem enhance, from fteißen; cnbißcn 
end, from Snbc; reinißcn clean, from rein. Verbs in ein may 
have diminutive or disparaging force; as, läd^cln smile, from 
lad^en; frömmeln affect piety, from fromm. 

(a) But most of the verbs apparently derived by the aid of these 
suffixes are from adjectives ending in ig or from nouns or adjectives end- 
ing in el or er, and belong under § 666, 2. 

2. 3^^^W IS an accented suflSx of foreign origin, and most 
of its derivatives are from Latin or French stems, though a 
few come from German; as, ftubieren study, fd^armieren charm, 
baufteren peddle. Verbs in ieren were once far more numerous 
than now. 

3. ®l^en, fd^en, fen, sen, and enjen are each found in a few 
verbs; as, bord^en listen, from böten; feilfcben haggle, from feil; 
benamfen name, from 9lame; fd^Incb^en sob, from fcblnden; 
fanlengen loaf, from fanl. 

667. Derivation by Prefix. Only the inseparable prefixes 
be, ent (or emp), er, ge, t)er, jer, and mife are prefixes of deriva- 
tion. The separable prefixes and those used both separably 
and inseparably exist as independent words, and verbs formed 
with them are considered compounds here. 

I. These inseparable prefixes are frequently placed before verbs 
to form new verbs. The resulting verb commonly dififers more or less 
in meaning from the simple verb, but not always. 
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2. They may also be added to many verbs from nouns or adjectives. 
We may distinguish two classes of such derivative verbs: (a) Those in 
which the prefix has been added to an already existing verb which has 
been derived from a noun or an adjective; as, bcrträumcn dream away, 
from trttumcti; ertottrmcti warm^ from toärmcn. {h) Those in which the 
prefix and the noun or adjective have united to form the verb; as, 
bcfd^Icuntgcti hasten, gcrflctfd^cti lacerate. 

668. Meanings of Inseparable Prefixes. Only a brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete statement of the meanings of these prefixes and 
their influence on the meaning of the verb can be given here: 

1. S3e corresponds to the English prefix he and is related to bet. It 
makes intransitive verbs transitive, with a very few exceptions; as, 
bctool^ticti occupy, bebicncti serve, bclcud^tcti illuminate. With transitives 
it sometimes causes no appreciable change in meaning, but the deriva- 
tive may then drive the simple verb out of use. Much oftener, how- 
ever, it either changes the meaning or application of a transitive, 
though such changes can hardly be classified; thus, bcfud^cti visit, ht^ 
tid^men behave, bcfcljicn oh serve, befd^cnfcn present with, bcbetifcn consider. 
Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, it commonly means provide 
with, make, and the like; as, bcflcbcrn provide with feathers, befreien s^ 
free, beöölfern populate. 

2. @nt is the weakened form of ant (§ 674, 2). It appears as em^)*, 
by assimilation, in empfangen, empfel^Icn, empftnben. Many of the in- 
transitives to which it is prefixed govern the dative. The old meaning 
of against is possibly still felt in a few verbs; as, entbieten send word, 
cntfpred^en correspond to. It now commonly indicates separation, dep- 
rivation, and the like; as, entfpringen escape, entfalten unfold, entfröften 
enfeeble, entbecfen discover. With a few verbs it indicates the passing 
into a condition; as, entf d^lafen /a// asleep. 

3. Qt is the weakened form of ur (§ 674, 7). Its original meaning, 
out of, forth, is possibly still felt in a very few verbs; as, erbred^en break 
open, erfteben arise. It now often indicates the passing into a condi- 
tion or the beginning of an action; as, erftarren become stif, erfd^einen 
appear, erlüad^en wake up, erflingen resound. Or it marks the conclu- 
sion or result of an action; as, ertrinfen drown, erliegen succumb, erleben 
experience, erfd^Iagen slay. Closely connected with this latter meaning 
is the idea of obtaining by the action of the verb; as, erbetteln get by 
begging, erjagen overtake. Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, 
it regularly adds the first or second of these common meanings; as, er« 
bllnben go blind, erröten blush, ergangen complete, ermöglid^en make possible. 
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4. ®e probably meant originally together. This meaning is still 
to be found in derivative nouns (§ 674, 4), in gcrttiTicti curdle, and pos- 
sibly in two or three other verbs. In part through weakening from its 
use as the mere sign of the past participle, the meanings of gc as a verb 
prefix have become so various and, at times, so elusive, that an attempt 
to classify them has no practical value. Not infrequently the deriva- 
tive in 0C and the simple verb seem identical in meaning. 

5. JBct represents three old particles and corresponds to English for. 
It therefore shows considerable diversity of meaning. It may add the 
force of forth, away; as, öcrjagen chase away, ücrfaufcn sell, ücrfd^cnfcn 
give away. It then frequently indicates loss, perversion, privation, 
error, and the like, or contradicts the simple verb; as, öerratcn betray, 
öcrtDcd^fcIn confound, öcrfül^rcti seduce, ücrad^tcn despise. On the 
other hand, it often represents a strengthening of the action of the 
simple verb or indicates that the action is carried on till it ceases; as, 
üermaucrn wall up, öcrpacfcn pack up, öerflingcti die away (of a sound), 
öcrblülj)cti cease to blossom. With verbs from nouns or adjectives it 
indicates making, providing with, passing into the condition or, more 
often, bringing into the condition expressed by the noun or adjective, 
and the like; as, öcramten grow poor; öcrftummcti become dumb, öcrgröfecni 
enlarge, öcrgolbeti gild, öcrfd^Icicm veil. 

6. 3^ signifies to pieces, apart, asunder; as, gcrgftcbcm dismember, 
gcrrciScti tear to pieces, gcrfprcngcti shatter. 

7. SRiff corresponds in force to the English prefix mis, though it 
cannot always be so translated; as, tniöbraud^cn misuse, mißtrauen dis- 
trust, tni^l^anbelTi maltreat. For its occasional accent see § 498. 

669. Verbs from Other Parts of Speech. The derivative verbs 
heretofore mentioned have all come from other verbs or from nouns 
or adjectives. The latter are often called denominative verbs. A few 
verbs are, however, derived from other parts of speech by the methods 
described above; as, bugcti thee-and-thou, from bu; empören revolt, from 
empor; begegnen meet, from gegen. 

Derivation of Nouns 

670. Primitive Nouns. These include a number of nouns 
of one syllable and a few of more than one syllable, all of 
which show no trace of derivation in any period of the 
German language; as, §unb dog, SBalb wood, ^inb child, 
lag day, ^attt father, (grbc earth. But see §661. 
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671. Derivation by Change in the Root. Many nouns 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§ 85). They are 
mostly masculine. Endings which have now disappeared 
have in some cases caused vowel modification or other vowel 
change. Thus, 9tat advice — raten; Xvnnt drink — trtnfcn; 
® prud^ maxim — fprcd^cn ; Jritt step — treten. 

672. Derivation by Suflfix. The suflSxes b, t, be, tt, ft, ft, 
(e)m, (e)n, and a few others of very infrequent occurrence, 
no longer have recognizable force, and some of them, at 
least, are hardly felt as suflSxes, their derivatives having the 
aspect of primitives. The root may show vowel gradation 
or other vowel or consonant change. Thus, Jrad^t costume 
— tragen; ^ölfte half — l)alb; SSranb burning — brennen; 
greube joy — frol). 

673. A number of other suffixes with more distinct form 
and meaning are given below. They give rise, in part, to 
vowel modification, though the reason for the modifica- 
tion may not be evident in their present weakened form 
(§ 83). Some of them are still effective in forming new 
derivatives. 

I. ®l^en and leln form neuter diminutives; as, ^öu^d^en 
little house, 93äd^Iein brooklet. In a few words there is a double 
suffix; as, S3üd)el(^en booklet. Occasionally the suffix is added 
to a plural in er; as, Äinberd^en children. Ordinarily the 
suffix is added to the stem of the singular, but the endings 
e and en are regularly dropped; as, ©öftren alley j from ®affe; 
©ärtd^en little garden, from ©arten. Modification of the 
stem vowel is the rule, but there are frequent exceptions, 
especially with dissyllabic nouns; as, Onfeld^eti dear uncle, 
ijraud^en little woman. Diminutives of names of persons 
are, however, prevailingly without the modification, though 
it may occur; as, Sarld^en Charley, ^än^d^en Johnny. 

{a) In literature (ein is now mostly poetical, d^eti being the ordinary 
prose suffix, except where it forms a harsh combination; but lein is also 
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in regular colloquial use in South Germany. For the meaning of the 
diminutives see § 278. 

(b) The suffixes c( and Ung (or itig) sometimes have diminutive force. 
Dialectical forms of diminutives may also be found in some kinds of 
literature; as, 2:ürl door, Tluiii, Wbiiitl, SD^utting mother , ©ubcrl boy, 
SWttbU girl, 

2. @ represents several older suflSxes which have weak- 
ened to c. Some of its derivatives therefore modify the 
vowel, others do not. It forms a large number of deriva- 
tives from verbs; as, ®abt gift, from geben; S3ote messenger, 
from bieten; Jraufe drip, from traufen. It is also freely 
added to adjectives, regularly with vowel modification; as, 
Sönge length, from Ian0;'®rö6e greatness, from grofe; ©tiKe 
stillness, from ftill. 

3. @l is an accented suflSx of foreign origin. It forms 
feminines and is added to both foreign and German noun 
and verb stems; as, Slbtei abbey, ©aufelei jugglery, ^inberei 
childishness. It is so often added to German singulars and 
plurals in er that erei has come to be felt as an actual suflSx; 
as, 3)ieberei thievery, from J)ieb. Derivatives in ei often have 
a disparaging or humorous meaning. 

(a) 3 e is an accented suffix of similar origin and is a frequent ending 
of borrowed feminines, chiefly scientific terms; as, ©cogropl^ic, Xi)toxit, 
Tltlobit. Of like origin, but unaccented, is the suffix icti in some neuter 
geographical names; as, Spanien Spain, ^fien Asia. 

4. (SI generally forms masculine derivatives which com- 
monly denote the instrument or, less frequently, the agent, 
though other meanings occur; as, J)e(IeI cover, ©d^Iegel mallet, 
©d^aufel shovel, ©iittel beadle. 

(a) The few neuters in cl in the literary language are mostly diminu- 
tives. In South Germany el, added to nouns, is a common diminutive 
and consequently finds its way into dialectically colored literature. See 
I 6 above. 

5. @r is added freely to nouns and verbs. Its derivatives 
are nearly all masculine and commonly denote the agent; 
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as, Reifer helper, 9}JaIcr painter, ©deafer shepherd, ©ärtner 
gardener. Added to names of countries and towns, it indi- 
cates an inhabitant; as, Snglanber Englishman , ©criiner 
Berliner, The genitive plural of these derivatives from 
names of towns and, occasionally, from names of countries is 
also used as an indeclinable adjective; see §§ 322 and 677, 3. 

(a) Through the frequent addition of cr to nouns in cti and cl, the 
syllables tier and Icr have come to be used as sufläxes; thus, S^ifd^Icr 
cabinetmaker, ©löcfticr hell ringer. A number of borrowed nouns in 
Icr, cur, and or correspond to German words in er; as, Ofpgier oßcer, 
9?cbaftcur editor, ?Jrofcffor professor. 

6. ^eit and Ictt form feminine abstracts, ^cit, which 
corresponds to English head, hood, is added to noun and 
adjective stems; as, ®ottl)cit godhead, Steilheit freedom. A 
few of its derivatives have collective force; as, 9}Jcnf(J^l)cit 
mankind. Äcit has developed from l^eit and is added to adjec- 
tives in bar, el, er, ig, \\ä), and fam; as, J)anfbarfeit thankful- 
ness, @itelfeit vanity, ©parfamfett economy. Its frequent 
addition to adjectives in i^ has resulted in the suffix iöfeit; 
as, @l)rIoftöfeit dishonesty, ©üfeißteit sweetness, 

7. JJn is added to masculine nouns to form feminines, 
referring mostly to persons, though not infrequently to 
female animals. It usually causes vowel modification, but 
the exceptions are numerous. Thus, Äöniöin queen, ^irtin 
shepherdess, SWalerin (woman) painter, ^üc^ftn she-fox. The 
ending e and usually one cr in nouns in crer are dropped before 
adding in; as, 2'6tüxn lioness, ^öuberin enchantress. For the 
old-fashioned use of in with titles and family names see § 288. 

8. Cing corresponds in meaning to English ling. It forms 
derivatives, mainly masculine, from verb, noun, and adjec- 
tive stems; as, ©äuölinö suckling, ^'dijxliuQ yearling, ^ünöling 
youth. As the suffix usually denotes origin or has diminu- 
tive force, its derivatives often take on a disparaging sense; 
as, J)id^terlinö poetaster. 
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(a) The simple form of the suffix is itiQ, which still survives in a few 
words; as, gering herring , gafd^ing carnival , and, with modern loss of n, 
in Äötilß king and ^fcntliß penny. It also occurs in a few proper names, 
sometimes followed by the suffix er, or in what was formerly the dative 
plural; as, penning, family name, ^arolinficr Carolingian, Jübingcn 
(city of) Tubingen. 

9. Sli^ corresponds to English ness and forms abstract 
nouns from verb and adjective stems. Many of its deriva- 
tives also take on a concrete meaning. They are mostly 
neuter, but a few are feminine. Thus, ©iinbtti^ alliance^ 
Sttiftemi^ darkness. Its derivatives are formed freely from 
verbs with the inseparable prefixes; as, Scßräbni^ burial, 
SSergcid^ni^ list. 

10. ©at and fet The latter is the weakened form of the 
former. Their derivatives, which are nearly äU neuter, 
come almost entirely from verbs, and those in fal are mainly 
abstract nouns; as, ©d^idfal fate, SDlill^fal difficulty^ Sabfal 
refreshment^ Stötfel riddle. 

11. @d^aft corresponds to English ship. Its derivatives 
are feminine abstracts and collectives from nouns, adjectives, 
and participles; as, 9}Jctfterfd^aft mastery j grcunbfd^aft friend- 
ship, ^intcrlaffcnfd^aft estate. 

12. Xtl is the weakened form of the neuter noun Jcil 
party and shows the manner in which suffixes may have 
originated. Thus, ©ritteil and drittel, third, are still in use, 
though the latter is the commoner. Id is added to ordinals 
to make fractionals. The final t of the ordinal is dropped; 
as, gilnftel fifth, Sld^tcl eighth, ^tüanjiöftcl twentieth. 

13. !£um corresponds to English dorn, and forms deriv- 
atives from nouns and, less frequently, from adjectives. 
Thus, El)rtftcntuTn Christendom, gürftentutn principality, Sigen^^ 
turn property. Its derivatives are neuter, except the mas- 
culines 3n:tUTn error and Steid^tum riches. 

14. Ung forms numerous feminine verbal nouns, corres- 
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ponding to English verbals in ing; as, öffnuttö opening , 
5Rcd^nunö account y ^anblung action. A very few of its deriva- 
tives do not come from verbs; as, SBalbung woodland, ^^itung 
newspaper, %e\tnuQ fort. 

15. Several other suffixes form a small number of nouns each. The 
most important are (a)nb and (c)nb, both representing a participial 
ending, and at, id^t, ig, ut, and rid^. Thus, ^cilanb savior y S^ugcnb 
virtuej gcinb enemyy ^eitnat homej ^IdCid^t thickety ^otiig honeyy fixmut 
poverty y SBütcrid^ tyrant. 

674. Derivation by Prefix. Many nouns with one of the 
separable or inseparable prefixes are derived from verbs 
with these prefixes and do not belong here. ®c and tni^, 
however, are .both used with nouns which also occur with- 
out them, and they are therefore included in the following 
list: 

1. Sifter, though corresponding to English after, often 
adds the meaning of false; as, Slftcrmietc sublease. Sifter* 
föniö pretender, Slftcrgröfec false greatness. Such words are 
not numerous and could be considered compounds. See 
§ 689, I. 

2. Jttlt is an accented prefix and survives in Slntlife coun- 
tenance and SlnttDort answer. For its weakened and un- 
accented form cnt, used as an inseparable verb prefix, see 
§ 668, 2. 

3. @rä is also an accented prefix, and is the same in deriva- 
tion and meaning as the English arch; thus, Sr^bifd^of arch- 
bishop, Srgcnöel archangel, @rgfcinb archenemy, 

4. @e (see also § 668, 4) is found with many derivative 
nouns, a part of which can be brought under three classes: 
(a) Those denoting a person engaged in the same activity 
and the like; as, ©cfpicic playmate, ®cf alette companion. To 
these may be added ©cbrilber brothers and ©efd^tDiftcr brothers 
and sisters, (b) Those denoting collection; as, ©cbirgc moun- 
tains, ©eftröud^ shrubbery, (c) Those conveying the idea of 
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the verb or the result of its action; as, ®tbtt prayer, ©e- 
bid^t poem, @cl)ör hearing. Many of its derivatives from 
verbs have the suflSx c and show vowel and consonant 
changes. Most of the nouns with ®e are neuter, those in 
class a and perhaps a dozen others are masculine, and a 
few are feminine. Some nouns have dropped the c of the 
prefix; as, ©licb member , ©Hid luck, ®nabc grace, 

5. äRift is the same in origin and meaning as the insepa- 
rable verb prefix (§ 668, 7), but is commonly accented; 
thus, SKifeöriff mistake, SWifeücrönüöcn discontent, 9Ki6cmte bad 
harvest, and (keeping the full form) SJJiffctat misdeed. 

6. Uti corresponds to English un, but is more widely 
used with nouns. It may signify negation or the opposite 
of the noun to which it is prefixed, or it may imply something 
injurious or disagreeable. It may also increase the force 
of the noun. Thus, Unfinn nonsense, Unrcd^t wrong, Uttöcl^euer 
monster, Ungal)I endless number. It is regularly accented. 
But see § 679, 3. 

7. Ut is an accented prefix whose weakened and un- 
accented form is cr (§ 668, 3). A few of its derivatives, 
such as. Urteil judgment and Urlaub leave of absence, show 
meanings akin to those of er. In most cases, however, 
it conveys the meaning of original, primeval; as, Urtoalb 
primeval forest, Urbilb prototype, Urf ad^e cause. 

Derivation of Adjectives 

675. Primitive Adjectives. A number of adjectives of 
one syllable and some of more than one syllable are con- 
sidered primitive, as they show no signs of derivation in any 
period of the German language; thus, ^nt good, blinb blind, 
h)Ub wild, übel ill, eben even. But see § 661. 

676. Derivation by Change in the Root. A few adjectives 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§85); as, br ad^ 
fallow — bred^en; blanf shining — blinfen; \iüQ^t fledged — 
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fließen. Some of the adjectives here and among the primi- 
tives retain the old ending e. 

677. Derivation by Suffix. Some little-used suflSxes are 
not given in the list below. The terminations (e)nb, (e)t, en 
of participles, and er, (e)ft of comparatives and superiatives, 
are also omitted. They partake of the nature of suffixes, 
but are best considered under inflection. See § 663. Most 
of the suffixes below form adjectives from more than one 
part of speech. Those which do not are mentioned specif- 
ically. Some of them cause modification of the vowel of 
the stem, though the reason for it may not be evident in 
their present weakened form (§ 83). 

1. SBat was originally an independent word, apparently 
of the same derivation as (ge) bäten bear. Its derivatives 
commonly have the meaning of English adjectives in able 
or ible; as, fid^tbar visible, braud^bar serviceable, banfbar 
thankful, offenbar evident. 

2. 6n, which corresponds to English en, is added to nouns 
to form adjectives of material or kind. It loses its e after er. 
Thus, öolben golden, irben earthen, filbern silver, l)ölgem wooden. 
Through the addition of this suffix to stems or plurals in er 
has arisen the new suffix em, which requires vowel modifica- 
tion; as, ftäl^Iem steel. 

3. @r occurs only with indeclinable adjectives which are 
actually the genitive plural of nouns derived from names of 
towns or, occasionally, of coimtries. See §§ 322 and 673, 5. 

4. @rlei forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and 
indefinites; as, gtüeierlei of two kinds, vielerlei of many kinds. 
@r is really the genitive ending of the adjective and lei an 
obsolete feminine noun meaning kind, sort. The indeclin- 
able adjective allerl^anb all kinds of is derived in a similar 
way from aU and §anb. 

5. ^aft is added mainly to nouns and commonly indicates 
partaking of the quality designated by the word to which 
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it is joined; as, baucrl)aft lasting^ toai)x\)a^t true, Iebl)aft lively, 
tüo\)n\)a\t domiciled. The suffix ig is sometimes added to 
t)aft; as, Ieibt)afti0 bodily. 

6. ^ttlt occurs with derivatives that are closely related in 
meaning to those in ig and are now almost completely super- 
seded by the latter. lörid^t foolish is perhaps the only one 
still in common use, though a few others occur more or less 
frequently. 

7. So IS the same as English y, though not necessarily so 
translated; as, bluttö bloody, ftnbtö clever, gütiQ kindly, übrig 
over, bcutig of to-day. For its use with other suffixes see 
feit (§ 673, 6), and l^aft above, and felig, föltig, etc., below. 

8. JJfd^ is English ish, but it may also have the force of 
ic, al, and the like. It forms its derivatives from nouns; 
as, bicbifd^ thievish, irbtfd^ earthly, t)iftorifd^ historic{al), 
prcu6if(^ Prussian. It has disparaging force in a few deriva- 
tives; as, tücibifd^ womanish. From its frequent addition to 
nouns in cr it has given rise to the suffix ertfd^; as, reötterifd^ 
rainy. 

(a) Added to proper names, it may retain or reject its i; thus, 
©d^iHcrifd^ or ©d^tKcrfcl^, ®oct]j)ifcl^ or ©oetl^cfd^. (Some modern writers 
make a distinction between the two forms; as, ©d^iKcrifcl^ after the 
manner of Schiller^ ©d^ittcrfc^ Schiller's, written by Schiller. 

9. Cid^ is a very common suffix, cognate with English 
ly; as, frcunblid^ friendly, i^\)xViä) yearly, fd^äblid^ harmful, 
fröl^Iid^ joyful. Many of its derivatives from adjectives 
have a diminutive meaning; as, frönfltd^ sickly, lättölid^ 
longish. From its frequent addition to words in et it has 
given rise to the suffix erlid^; as, \üvä)ttxliä) frightful, leferlid^ 
legible. 

10. ®am is the same as English some, but its derivatives 
have much greater variety of meaning; as, l^eilfam wholesome, 
graufam cruel, auftnerffam attentive, folgfam obedient. 

11. ©eKg has a double origin: (a) It arose from nouns in 
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fal through the addition of ig and consequent vowel modi- 
fication (fcUö being written for fäliß). The whole was then 
felt as a suffix and added to other words. Thus, Tnüt)feliö 
toilsome^ from SKill^fal; but armfeliö miserable, from arm. 
{h) It is occasionally the adjective fclig blessed; as, öottfcüg 
godly, 

678. Several other endings used in forming adjectives exist as 
independent words. As such they really form compounds (§ 689), 
but their meaning is changed or weakened in these combinations, 
and they thus have something in common with suffixes. For con- 
venience they are therefore considered here: 

1. SoiS, as an adjective, means loose, free; as a suffix, less; thus, 
blattio« leafless i trculo« faithless. Its derivatives add ig before the suffix 
felt; as, ^amtlofiöfcit harmlessness. 

2. JBott is equivalent to ful with adjectives; as, httntnerüoH sorrow- 
ftdy ItcbcboK loving. 

3. f^ad^, as a noun, means division, compartment; as an adjective 
suffix it is equivalent to fold; thus, cinfad^ simple, brcifad^ threefold, öicl* 
fad^ manifold. 

4. Sältig corresponds to English fold; as, brciföltig threefold, tau« 
fenbföltig thousandfold. Adjectives ending in the simple fait are now 
unusual. 

5. 9rtig, as an adjective, means mannerly, well-behaved, but it signi- 
fies the kind or nature of, if added to form adjectives; as, bösartig bad, 
frcmbartlg strange, toolfcnartig cloudlike. 

6. äRäflig, as an adjective, means in due measure, moderate. It 
forms adjectives of manner; as, !)clbemnä6ig heroic, plantnöSig systematic, 
rcgcImttSig regular. 

7. f^ormig perhaps occurs no more as an adjective, but it retains 
its meaning of shaped as a suffix; thus, l^crgförmig heart-shaped, fattcl* 
förmig shaped like a saddle. 

8. Possibly two or three others of the same general character 
might be added. But most of the adjectives which are freely used 
to form other adjectives, such as brcit, funblg, rcld^, etc., retain more 
fully than those above their usual meaning and form unquestionable 
compounds. 

679. Derivation by Prefix. Quite a number of adjectives 
with separable or inseparable prefixes exist; as, umftönblid^ 
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circumstantial f entl^altfam abstemious. In such adjectives, 
however, the prefix evidently belongs to the word from 
which the adjective is derived. The prefixes below do 
form adjectives directly. For a fuller account of their 
meaning see* under derivation of nouns, § 674. 

1. ©rj is occasionally prefixed to adjectives and intensifies their 
meaning; as, ergfaul exceedingly lazy^ crgbumm extremely stupid. 

2. ®t is used rather freely as an adjective prefix. Its derivatives 
from verbal stems may also take the sufl&x ig. Thus, getreu faithful, 
geläufiö current y genel^tn agreeable, geftretig severe. 

(a) Quite a number of words which are now used only as adjectives 
have the form of past participles with ge or with other prefixes. Some 
of them are not from verbs, but in the case of most the verb once existed, 
though no longer in use; as, belefen well-read, bejahrt aged, geftirnt 
starry, gefittet well-behaved, entlegen remote, berfd^ollen missing, gerlum^jt 
ragged. 

3. ttn forms numerous adjectives; as, untreu faithless, unglücflld^ 
unlucky, unebel ignoble. It is commonly accented, but there are nu- 
merous exceptions. Usage is much unsettled, with perhaps a growing 
tendency to loss of accent, as in English. The accent is more stable 
with nouns, though not always retained. Un is oftenest without 
accent when prefixed to adjectives in bar, lld^, and fam from verbal 
stems, or when the simple adjective does not exist; as, unfterblid^ im- 
mortal, unbenfbar inconceivable, unenblid^ infinite, unfüglici^ unspeakable 
(there is no word fäglicl^). 

4. Ut is used to derive a few adjectives; as, uralt very old, urbeutfd^ 
ancient or thoroughly German. 

5. äRiff, commonly unaccented, is prefixed to a number of adjectives. 
It is questionable, however, whether any of them belong here. They 
are derived, rather, from verbs or nouns to which miß was already pre- 
fixed. 

Derivation or Numerals 

680. The cardinal numerals from ein to gtoölf may be classed as 
primitives. $unbert and taufenb are very old compounds. SJ^itUon, 
SWiHiarbe, etc., are foreign words. Those from breigebn to neungebn 
inclusive are compounds, the others are derivatives. The relation 
of the ordinals and other numerals to the cardinals is explained in 

149-162. 
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Derivation of Pronouns 

681. Most of the pronouns are to be considered as primitives. 
Some are obvious derivatives; as, Icglicl^, einig, mcinig (in bcr meinigc, 
etc.). Söcld^, from the stem of totx, and fold^, from fo, contain the suffix 
Itd^ disguised. 

Derivation of Adverbs 

682. Primitive Adverbs. A number of adverbs of one 
syllable may be regarded as primitive; thus, nun noWy ja 
yeSy ob over, in in. -To these may be added the adverbs 
from old pronominal stems; as, ba there , \)xtv here, toann 
when, tt)0 where, A few old derivatives from some of these 
primitive adverbs might also be included; as, oben above 

and über over, from ob; t)innen hence, from \)va; innc and innen 
within, from in. 

683. Other Parts of Speech as Adverbs, i. Adjectives, 
including participles which have become adjectives, are 
freely used as adverbs without change; thus, gut, adj. good, 
adv. well; fd^neH, adj. quick, adv. quickly; toeife, adj. wise, 
adv. wisely; reigenb, adj. charming, adv. charmingly, 

{a) Formeriy the adverb was distinguished from the adjective by a 
suffix. This suffix, which was weakened finally to t, disappeared with 
most adverbs but is still used regulariy in lange, from lang, if meaning 
for a long time. It also occurs rather frequently in gerne willingly y and 
occasionally in ferne remotely^ balbc soon^ fanfte gently^ and a few other 
words. When the adjective ends in e, as toeife above, the e is retained 
in the adverb. 

2. A number of adverbs are only the oblique case of a 
noun or an adjective. They are mostly genitives in ^; as, 
anber^ otherwise, Itnfö to the left, teite partly. Several are 
old accusatives; as, toeg away, i)dm home. Compare with 
this the adverbial genitive (§ 446) and accusative (§ 469) of 
nouns. The few adverbs regarded as originally datives are 
no longer recognizable as such; thus,^etnjeln singly, mitten 
in the midst. 
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(a) Quite a number of adverbs are actually the genitive 
of a noun preceded by a dependent article, adjective, or 
adverb; as, be^fatte therefore, ciniöcrmafecn in some measure, 
mittlcrh)etlc meanwhile. SBeife, preceded by a noun, is freely 
used as an adverbial accusative; as, tdtocifc partly, au^* 
TiaI)Tn^h)eifc exceptionally, fd^arcnh)cife in troops. 

3. ®clt surely, gcfd^tüciöe not to mention, much less, and 
perhaps two or three other words used as adverbs are actually 
verb forms. 

4. Several adverbs are actually the combination of a 
preposition with a noun or an adjective; as, gumal princi- 
pally, übcrl)aupt generally, t)cina{)c almost, auf^ neue anew, 

684. Derivation by Suffix, i. @ is generally merely the genitive 
ending, as explained above, but it is sometimes added to words that 
do not form their genitive in g; as, bieSfcitÖ on this side^ nad^tö at night. 

2. (&Vi^ is probably the adjective ending en with ^ as above. Its 
derivatives nearly all come from ordinal numerals and from superia- 
tives; as, crftctiö firstly, gtücitcn« secondly, fd^önftcn« very much, nöd^ftcn« 
soon, übrigen^ moreover. 

3. Slc^ is generally the ordinary adjective suffix, and adverbs with 
it belong mostly to § 683, i. It is, however, also used where no adjec- 
tive in lid^ exists; as, boffcntlid^ it is to he hoped, folglid^ consequently, 
^6)V\6) highly. 

4. £ingi^ is ordinarily the adjective suffix with added ^, but it is also 
used where no adjective in litiö exists; as, böuptlingö headforemost, ritt- 
lings astraddle, blinblingS blindly. 

5. SBätti^ is the genitive of an adjective which is no longer used. 
Adverbs ending in it are therefore to be included among the deriva- 
tives; as, fcittüärt« sideways, auftüärtS upward, bcimtüärtS homeward. 
The method of derivation with toörtS is essentially the same as that 
described in § 683, 2 a. 

Derivation of Prepositions 

686. The older prepositions were originally adverbs, and nearly 
all of them are still used as such; thus, au8, burd^, an, öor. In their 
adverbial use they are commonly separable verbal prefixes or indicate 
direction of motion, mostly with l)cr or l)in (as, b^rab, binauf). A few 
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of the prepositions are derivatives from these older words; as, über 
from ob. In several cases there is a form in en for the adverb and one 
in er for the preposition; as, l|tntcn and liinter, unten and unter. 

686. Quite a number of the prepositions are nouns, adjectives, or 
participles in their origin, or consist of a preposition and its object 
blended to form a new preposition; as, tro^ in spite ö/, nttd^ft next to, 
iDttl^rcnb during, anftatt instead of. Some of these have become as com- 
pletely prepositions as those mentioned above; some retain in other 
relations their former use. Thus, 2^ro^ is still used as noun. The 
newest formations generally govern the genitive. 

DERivAnoN OF Conjunctions 

687. The conjunctions are mostly adverbs in origin, and only part 
of them are used solely as conjunctions even now. A few are from 
other parts of speech; thus, bag is the pronoun bad, and totil comes 
from the noun iQBeile. 

Derivation of Interjections 

688. All the actual interjections, such as o, ad^, ball, etc., are to be 
classed as primitives. For other parts of speech as interjections see 
§ 609, 2. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS 

689. Composition is the joining of two or more independ- 
ent words to form a new word. The constituent words 
commonly retain their own force, as in 9ieitpfcrb riding horse, 
but they may blend into an entirely new meaning, as in 
Jungfrau virgin, 

I. Derivation by prefix or suflSx is therefore essentially the same 
process as composition, the chief difference being that the prefixes and 
suffixes do not exist as independent words. It is therefore not always 
easy to separate derivatives from compounds. For example, verbs 
derived from other verbs by the aid of the inseparable prefixes are in- 
cluded among the derivatives in this book. But they are not derivatives 
in the same sense as verbs derived from nouns and adjectives by the 
aid of the same prefixes, and might be considered compounds. 

690. Compounds consist of two members, though possibly 
of more than two words. The last member regularly carries 
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the inflection and the first the chief accent. The first mem- 
ber regularly limits or in some way explains the last. 

Compound Verbs 

691. Compound verbs have already been considered either 
under verbs with separable prefixes (§ 499) or under those 
with the prefixes burd^, \)xnttx, über, unter, um, toithtx, and 
boH (§§ 600-602), which are both separable and inseparable. 
The verbs with separable prefixes are, strictly speaking, not 
compounds, as the prefix is attached to the verb only under 
certain conditions. Those with the inseparable prefixes just 
mentioned are stable compounds, "but they are an exception 
to the rule for accent, as the stress is on the second member. 

I. Some derivative verbs have the appearance of compounds. 
Thus, früliftüdtcn breakfast and ratfd^Iagcn consult are actually de- 
rived from the nouns 8rüf)ftü(f and 9?atfd^lQg. 

Compound Nouns 

692. Last Member. The last member of a compound 
noun is regularly a noun or an infinitive used as a noun. 
It determines the declension and gender of the compound, 
while the chief accent rests on the first member. The excep- 
tions are not numerous; for those to the rule for gender see 
§ 272, and to the rule for accent § 79, i. 

1. Compounds whose last member is not a noun are comparatively 
infrequent. They consist of: (a) A noun followed by some modifier; 
as, ©atcrunfcr the Lord's prayer y 3al^racf)nt decade, (b) An adjective 
preceded by some modifier; as, 5^immcrfQtt gluttony immergrün ever- 
green, (c) A verb in some relation; as, ©tcllbid^cin rendezvous y ©prin* 
öin«fclb giddy fellowy 2^augcntd^t« good-for-nothing fellow, (d) A few 
others less easy to classify; as, ^clönöcrjclicbcr honeysuckky @arau« 
finishing stroke. 

2. A few compounds were originally an oblique case of a noun 
preceded by a modifier; as, SWittcmad^t midnight y originally an 
adverbial genitive. 9)?uttcröotte« Virgin Mary and a very few other 
nouns are anomalous in having as the second member a dependent 
genitive. 
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693. First Member. The first member regularly limits 
or explains the second but receives the chief accent. It is 
commonly a noun, adjective, or adverb, but may be any 
part of speech. Thus, Slpfclbaum apple tree, @bclmann 
nobleman, ©inooogcl singing bird, ©clbftmorb suicide, SBoI)I= 
ftanb prosperity, SSorftabt suburb, 

694. Manner of Joining the Members, i. The simplest 
and commonest way is to place the stem of the first member 
before the second; as, ^anbbud^ handbook, ©ro^öötcr grand- 
father, Umtüeö detour, 

2. The connecting vow^l t, which originated as the weak- 
ened survival of several old stem endings, is found in some 
compounds; as, ©d^tüeincflcifd^ pork, S3öfen)td^t villain, ?cfcbud^ 
reader, 

3. The first member is often a noun in the genitive sin- 
gular or plural; as, Jage^Iid^t daylight, Änabcnftrcid^ boyish 
trick, 93Iumcnftrau6 bunch of flowers, SBörtcrbud^ dictionary. 
The old genitive singular endings c and en of feminine nouns 
still survive in the first member of some compounds, though 
now out of use with the simple noun; as, ©önfeftaH goose 
coop, @rbcnfoI)n son of earth. The t of 83röutiöam betrothed 
and Stad^ttöaK nightingale is probably the unweakened 
genitive ending. 

4. The first member is sometimes a substantive adjective 
in the genitive plural or an infinitive in the genitive singular; 
as, Äranfcnf)au^ hospital, ?cbcn^Iauf career. In some proper 
names it is a declined adjective in en, due to the disappear- 
ance of a preposition; as, Slltcnburg, from an bcr alten Surg. 
Otherwise the stem of an adjective, rarely with connecting t, 
or the present stem of a verb, not infrequently with con- 
necting t, is used for the first member; as, ©ro^öater grand- 
father, S3öfen)id^t villain, ©pinnrab spinning wheel, 83inbeh3ort 
conjunction, 

5. But the endings (e)^ and (e)n have become in many 
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instances mere connectives and are used after nouns which 
are not in the genitive or which have, if used alone, an end- 
ing difiFerent from that in the compound; as, SBanber^mann 
wanderer, ©cburt^tag birthday, ^irtcnfnabc shepherd hoy, 
^almcnbaum palm tree. 

695. Relation of the Members. The ürst member regu- 
larly explains or limits the second. It may therefore repre- 
sent one of several grammatical relations, which may be 
roughly and incompletely classified as follows: i. Explana- 
tory, equivalent to an adjective or appositive; as, Ritten* 
fnabc shepherd hoy, Sid^baum oak tree. 2. One of the several 
genitives dependent on nouns (§437); as, 93aumftamm tree 
trunk, SWonbfd^cin moonshine, ©liid^tinb favorite 0} fortune. 

3. An accusative; as, SJatQcbcr adviser, Sldfcrbau agriculture. 

4. Place, time, instrument, origin, material, and the like, 
relations commonly expressed by a prepositional phrase; as, 
SBalbtücg wood path, SWittagcffcn dinner, ©d^iefcrbad^ slate 
roof. 5. Comparison; as, 93anbh3urTn tapeworm, 9iabcnmuttcr 
unnatural mother. Occasionally the members are coordi- 
nate, as if connected by unb; as, giirftbifd^of prince {and) 
bishop. 

696. Long Compounds. The compounds mentioned above 
consist of only two words. Those of greater length occur, 
as each member may be a compound. As a matter of fact, 
however, compounds of more than three words, for example 
Salfd^müngcrtücrfscuö counterfeiters' tools and gcmfprcd^tctlncf)* 
mcr telephone subscriber, are not numerous, and those of three 
are greatly outnumbered by those of two. 

697. False Compounds. In a few instances combinations 
of an adjective and a following noun are written as one word 
though each part retains its own inflection. Thus, ber ^oI)e= 
pricftcr high priest, bcö ^obcnprieftcr^, etc. These are not, 
of course, real compounds. Other examples are gauQCtueilc 
tedium, @c{)cimcrat privy councilor, Slrmcfünbcr condemned 
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criminal. Some of them also occur as actual compounds; 
thus, bcr ®ti)dmxat, bc^ ®e{)cimrat^. 

I. Different from these are derivatives which look like compounds; 
as, ^au^l^alt housekeeping^ from liauöl^altcn; Übcrgicl^cr overcoat, from 
übcriicl^cn. 

Compound Adjectives 

698. Compound adjectives also consist of two members. 
The last member is always an adjective or a participle used 
as an adjective, and receives the endings of declension. The 
chief accent regularly rests on the first member, though there 
are more exceptions to this rule than is the case with nouns. 
(See also § 79, i.) The first member is commonly either a 
noun or an adjective, but it may be the pronoun felb(ft), the 
present stem of a verb-, an adverb, or a preposition; as, 
leiböotl sorrowful^ tn^txix^ illiberal, fcIbftbctDUfet self-conscious , 
mcrftüürbiö remarkable, h30l)lfcil cheap, aufrid^tig sincere. 

1. There are a number of adjectives which look as if they were 
derived from compound nouns, though the nouns do not exist; as, 
cigcnf)önbi9 with one's own hand, langarmtg long-armed. These could be 
considered compound adjectives. Others are derivations from com- 
pound nouns; as, aQmad^tig almightyy from ^(Intad^t; lool^Itttttg beneficent, 
from Sol^Itat. 

2. As is the case with nouns .(§ 696), compound adjectives consist 
mostly of only two words, and those having more than three are rare. 

699. Manner of Joining the Members. The first member 
is regularly placed before the second without connecting 
vowel or consonant; as, blutrot blood-red, f)od^müttö haughty, 
untcrirbifd^ subterranean. Nouns, including infinitives, pre- 
sent exceptions to this rule. They may be joined to the 
second member in any of the ways described under compound 
nouns (§694); thus, ruf)mreid^ glorious, rcifeluftig fond of 
travel, tcben^milbc weary of life, alttx^xau hoary with years, 
mcnfd^cnlccr deserted. 

700. Relation of the Members. Occasionally the two 
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members of a compound adjective are coordinate, with the 
same value as if connected by unb ; thus, grün^tücife^rot greetiy 
white, and red; taubftumm deaf-mute. Ordinarily, however, 
the first member explains or limits the second in one of 
the ways already set forth under compound nouns ( § 695) ; 
as, trculiersiö true-hearted, ctirtüürbiß venerable, l)eilbrinöenb 
wholesome, frühreif precocious, fd^amrot blushing with shame, 
ftcinl)art hard as stone. 

Compound Pronouns 

701. 3fcbcmtann and, less obviously, jcmanb and ntcntanb have 9J?ann 
as their last member. Some of the other indefinites are actually com- 
pounds, though hardly to be recognized as such from the evidence of 
the language to-day. As such words cannot be arranged in groups, 
their origin must be left to the dictionary. !Dcrj[cniöC and bcrfclbc, with 
one or two other less usual words of the same type, are spurious com- 
pounds, each element having its own declension. 

Compound Particles 

702. There are a number of compounds of which the last member 
is an adverb and the first some other part of speech, commonly an 
adverb or a preposition; as, thtn\o just so, öorgcftcrn day before yesterday, 
\)kxf)a'hithery anbcrötoo elsewhere, bamit therewith, bergauf uphill. Some 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions consist of words closely con- 
nected in sense and written as if they were compounds; as, entgegen 
against, anftatt instead of, feitbem since, toenngleid^ although. 

Words of Foreign Origin 

703. In earlier periods German added quite a number of words 
from other languages which have now become wholly naturalized. 
The oldest of them have passed through the vowel and consonant 
changes affecting the language after their adoption; thus, ©d^ule school, 
from 'schola'; bid^ten compose, from 'dictare.' Such words have 
taken the German accent and inflection and look like native words. 
Some of the words of later adoption have also become thoroughly 
Germanized. 

704. A number of other words have apparently found secure lodg- 
ment in the language and add German endings but keep their foreign 
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accent; as, Sf^ation nation, Offizier oßcer. Others are still wholly 
foreign, retaining their own accent and inflection. German has bor- 
rowed very many words in the course of its long history. The vast 
majority of them have gone out of use. The survivors tend to become 
more nearly naturalized. The process is being constantly repeated, 
for the foreign importations, like the slang, of one generation mostly 
fail to win the favor of the next. 

RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH 

706. Ancient Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slavic languages, with their modern descendants, are 
members of the Indo-European family of languages. These languages 
had a common origin in some remote period whose date cannot be 
established. The Germanic languages share in certain characteristics 
which separate them from the others and form of them a smaller group. 
The important living members of this group are High and Low German, 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. English is of Low 
German origin but has had an independent existence and development, 
and we now consider it as distinct from German. It also has a large 
French element, due to the Norman conquest, to say nothing of words 
from other sources. 

706. Shifting of Consonants. English and German have 
many words which resemble each other closely and many 
others whose resemblance is not so close. Such words of 
common origin, though not now always of the same mean- 
ing, are called cognates. Only the cause of the most regular 
resemblances and difiFerences in the words of the two lan- 
guages can be stated here and that only in a brief and ele- 
mentary way. This cause is expressed in the law of the 
shifting of certain consonants (or ?autt)crfd^icbuTiö), often 
called Grimmas law from its having been first fully stated, 
though not first discovered, by Jacob Grimm. We have to 
deal actually with two shiftings. The first sets the Ger- 
manic languages apart from the others of the Indo-European 
family. The second is an important ground of distinction 
between High and Low German and consequently between 
literary German and English. 
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707. The consonants concerned in the shifting are the 
stops (or mutes). In our alphabet the voiceless stops are 
represented by the letters /, p, k, and the voiced by d, 6, g. 
In addition there were aspirate stops, which we may repre- 
sent approximately by /Ä, dh, phy bh, kh, gh. These aspirates 
are supposed to have been pronounced about like th, gh^ 
etc. in such words as hoathook, hard-hearted , foghorn. The 
English sounds represented by th are fricatives, not aspirates. 

708. First Shifting. This shifting, which must have 
passed through several stages, resulted as follows: Indo- 
European /, />, k became the fricatives th, /, h in the Germanic 
languages; the aspirates became the voiced stops d, h, g\ 
the voiced stops d, b, g became the voiceless stops t, p, k. 
Under certain conditions, the fricatives just mentioned 
became the voiced stops d, h, g. There are other variations 
which cannot be considered here. The first shifting took 
place in prehistoric times. 

709. Second Shifting. This shifting began within the 
historic period of the German language and was not com- 
pleted for several centuries. It was most efiFective in the 
South and produced very little change in the extreme North. 
For that reason it is often called the High German shifting, 
and the degree of its action is a factor in classifying the 
High German dialects. The point stops were most afiFected, 
the lip stops less, and the back stops least of all. The most 
important changes, as found in the literary language, can 
be briefly summarized as follows: Germanic t was shifted 
to s or z, d to t, th to d, p to pj or /. A few other changes 
are noted below. 

I. The position of the consonant in the word — that is, whether it 
was initial, medial, or final — also had influence over the extent and 
character of the shifting. A stop was, moreover, often protected from 
change by another consonant, as J by w or /, or / by s. In many cases 
a later leveling disguised or undid the work of the shifting. English 
represents the Germanic pretty faithfully, in the main, so far as the 
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consonants in question are concerned, but has its own exceptions. Ger- 
man also has its deviations from the second shifting. The subject of 
the correspondences between German and English is therefore a very 
large and intricate one, and a full treatment of it is impossible here. 

710. Correspondences. The following are the commonest 
correspondences between German and English, so far as the 
consonants mentioned above are concerned: 

1. t and d] as, Sal dale, tun do, unter under, SBort word. 
But t, protected by \, ^, or f, did not take the second shifting 
and corresponds to t; as, §aft haste, Stad^t night, Äraft craft. 
This last example is one of many illustrations of the fact 
that cognates may have diverged in meaning. 

2. b and th: as, bidf thick, bcibc both, 93ab bath. But b, 
protected by n or I, may not have shifted and may cor- 
respond to b; as, fcnben send, ®oIb gold, 

3- ^/ fF/ ff/ 5/ and ^ often correspond to t; as, ba^ that, 
bcffcr better, gufe foot, gtüci two, $ii^c heat. But a sibilant not 
due to shifting is found in both languages, though not neces- 
sarily in quite the same form; as, fd^tDimmcn swim, filffcn 
kiss, ©tcin stone, finöcn sing, 

4. p and p. Except in the combination fp, as in fpringcn 
spring and lifpeltt lisp, p belongs regularly to words borrowed 
after the shifting; thus, ^ricftcr priest, from Latin; ^umpe 
pump, from Low German. 

5. p^ and p. Though pf occurs in words of Germanic 
origin, for example {)üpfcn hop, it is found chiefly in words 
borrowed from other languages before the shifting; as, 
^funb pound and ^flange plant, both from Latin. 

6. Initial 6 and b; as, 83al)rc bier, 83ctt bed. Medial and 
final b is commonly v or/; as, Jaubc dove, ®rab grave, SBeib 
wife. 

7. German f may represent a Germanic /; as, fallen fold, 
fteif stif, 2BoIf wolf. Or it may represent, medially or finally, 
a Germanic p] as, I)elfen help, offen open, ©d^af sheep, tief deep. 
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8. I or d and k, c, or ck; as, trtnfcn drink, fait cold, Icdfen 
lick. Sometimes the correspondence is to ch or tch; as, 
f trd^e church, ©trcde stretch, 

9. * German d^, which comes sometimes from Germanic k, 
sometimes from Germanic Ä, is represented in English by 
ky ghy or tch; as, fud^cn seek, l)od& ÄigÄ, ?5ed& />i/cÄ. 

10. Initial g and g; as, gut ^öö(/, ©arten garden. It is 
represented by y in a few words; as, gclb yellow, geftcrn 
yesterday. Medial or final German g is often found as y 
or w in English; as, Sag (/ay, SBcg way, Sogen ^ozc^, S3ogeI 
/ow/. 

11. Initial 1^ and h; as, jammer hammer, §erb hearth, 
§om Äöf«. Medial and final \) is silent in German; in 
English it is commonly omitted or appears as gh; thus, 
©d^Iel^e sloe, fel)en see, nal) nigh. When f) is merely a modern 
orthographic sign to show a long vowel (§ 19, i), it has, of 
course, no representative in English. 

711. Changes in both English and German after the second shifting, 
the influence of analogy in disguising or destroying the e£Fects of the 
shifting, later borrowing from Low German, and other agencies cause 
many words not to show the correspondences set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs. The consonants which were not concerned in the shifting, 
/, w, «, r, Wf and, in part, s, are to a considerable degree the same in 
both languages. German { usually corresponds to English y. Vowels 
and diphthongs also have their laws of correspondence, but they are 
too remote and intricate for profitable consideration here. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN 

712. High and Low German. In general, Low German 
(9?teberbeutfd^), of which English is an offshoot, occupies the 
lowlands of northern Germany, while High German (^od^^^ 
beutfd^), which is more widely spread, extends over the 
central and southern portions and beyond the boundary of 
the pre?sent empire into Switzerland and Austria. Strictly 
speaking, there is no High German language. What actually 
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exists is a number of dialects which have enough in common 
to be considered High German, though they difiFer from one 
another in many particulars. The same is true of Low 
German. The differences between High and Low German 
are greatest in the extreme South and North, while the 
dialects of central Germany occupy, linguistically as well 
as geographically, an intermediate position. 

1. In fact, another classification into Low (5^icbcr=), Middle (TliU 
ttU), and Upper German (Obcrbcutfd^) is quite common and indicates 
more clearly the geographical position of the dialects. The term ''High 
German," which includes both Middle and Upper German, is kept here 
on account of its wide currency and because the literary language 
(©d^riftfprad^c) is usually so called. The literary language actually took 
its start, however, in Middle German, a circumstance which greatly 
helped in its spread. 

2. Low German need not concern us further here, as none of its 
dialects has become a generally recognized literary language, though 
books and other publications appear in some of them. The same is 
true of the High German dialects, as the literary language is not a 
development from a single dialect. The origin of this literary language, 
which is nearly always what we mean when we speak of German, is 
briefly considered in the following paragraphs. 

713. Periods. It is customary to speak of three periods 
in the history of High German: i. Old High German, down 
to about iioo. 2. Middle High German, from about iioo 
to about 1500. 3. New High German, from about 1500 to 
the present. As a matter of fact, the changes in the language 
were gradual and were accomplished faster in one region 
than in another. Dates are therefore misleading, in a way, 
but those given serve to mark roughly actual changes in 
the language. 

714. Changes in the Periods. The oldest German liter- 
ature that has come down to us goes back little, if at all, 
beyond 800 a.D., though isolated words occurring in old 
glosses and legal documents are found somewhat earlier. 
German tribes were, however, playing an important part 
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in European history several centuries before the oldest of 
this literature. Their language was more homogeneous at 
that earliest period than now. The differences between 
High and Low German in sounds and grammatical forms 
must have been relatively slight, but the second consonant 
shifting (§ 709), which was completed in the Old High 
German period and which affected the South German lan- 
guage greatly and the North German scarcely at all, brought 
about a distinct separation. Other variations, also unequally 
distributed over different parts of the country, have resulted 
in sharper differentiation and consequent multiplication of 
dialects, and the process still continues. 

I. Old High German is marked, among other characteristics, by 
stronger, fuller endings. In Middle High German the vowels of the 
endings were generally weakened to c or even dropped after the weaken- 
ing. This resulted in an actual lessening of the number of distinct 
grammatical forms, and they have grown fewer in New High German. 
The changes in sounds and inflections in the New High German period, 
though they are neither few nor unimportant, sink into relative insig- 
nificance, however, in comparison with the creation of the literary 
language. 

715. Origin of Literary Language. In the earliest period 
Latin was the recognized literary language. The literature 
in German was scanty, and the lack of a unified language 
was therefore of no importance. Nor was there a distinct 
literary language in the Middle High German period, though 
the number of works in German grew constantly larger. 
The literature of the period originated mainly in South 
Germany; there was a conscious effort on the part of some 
of the poets to use a different dialect than their own ; and 
the dialects were themselves more alike than later. These 
causes gave a certain degree of linguistic unity, which was, 
however, lost before the end of the period. The next era 
brought many changes. The invention of printing made 
the multiplication of books easy, and the rise of the burgher 
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class created an increasing demand for books in the ver- 
nacular, though Latin still retained its hold on the learned. 
The dialectical differences had become greater, while the 
growth of commerce made some common medium of inter- 
course more desirable. To meet in some measure this need, 
the imperial chancery had already made use of a sort of 
compromise language. This was also true of some of the 
states of the empire. The chancery of Saxony, for example, 
was particularly influential in this regard. Such an ofl&cial 
language was, of course, limited in scope, but it was a con- 
venient starting point. 

Luther gave the great impulse to the creation of literary 
German. He wished to reach the widest public possible 
and deliberately chose, as he himself says, to "speak after 
the manner of the Saxon chancery." This language, en- 
riched and enlarged by him, was employed in his voluminous 
German writings and in his translation of the Bible. His 
New Testament first appeared in 1522 and the whole Bible 
in 1545. The new literary language gained ground slowly 
but ultimately spread over all Germany. It must now be 
considered the German language. All else is dialect. 

The literary language, which thus became established in 
the sixteenth century, has not remained unchanged, though 
the general diffusion of education and a great and widely 
read literature, together with other causes, make it more 
stable now than formerly. Its history can therefore be 
divided into periods. The present period can be regarded 
as beginning with the great writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for though the usage of to-day differs in minor matters 
from theirs, the language of men like Goethe and Schiller 
is still modern. 

This literary language, which we now designate simply 
as German, is, as the foregoing brief account of its origin 
shows, a more or less artificial product. It is in universal 
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use as the medium of general intercourse all over the coun- 
try, in the schools, in newspapers, magazines, and books 
generally, and is the normal mode of speech of the educated 
classes. But it has not driven out the dialects, which are 
still the ordinary means of intercourse of millions of Germans. 
In fact, few of the educated classes even are so wholly un- 
affected by the dialects among which they live that their 
manner of speech does not reveal the region from which 
they come. 
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a, pronunciation, 20. 

ä, pronunciation, 27; discrimi- 
nated from c, 8, I. 

aber, 601, 2. 

ablaut, 85. 

absolute, see nominative ^ accusa- 
tive j adjectives, infinitives, par- 
ticiples. 

abstract nouns, definite article 
with, 261, 2; plural, 275, i; for 
concrete nouns, 277. 

accent, 76-81; primary, 77-80; 
secondary, 81; in foreign words, 
80, 81. 

accusative, 461-472; with verbs, 
transitives, 461; impersonals, 
462, 507, 6; intransitives, 463; 
two accusatives, 465; verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; with infinitives de- 
pendent on laffcn, 432, ib; with 
passive of lehren, 489; as subject 
of infinitives, 577; with adjec- 
tives, 468; adverbial, 469; geni- 
tive and accusative in time 
when, 470; absolute, 471; with 
prepositions, 597, 598; with 
interjections, 610; in apposi- 
tion, 473-476; after a% 475; 
after tt)ic, 476. 

address, case of noun in, 433; 
declension of adjectives with 
nouns and pronouns in, 319. 

adherent adjectives, 304. 

adjective clauses, 623; position, 
656. 

adjectives, declension, endings of, 
132; (e)d and (c)n in genitive, 
133, 2; omission of c of stem or 
ending, 132, 2; dropping of cd, 
320; strong, 133; weak, 134; 
mixed, 135; when declined 
strong, weak, or mixed, 307- 
310; strong instead of weak, 
317; weak instead of strong. 



312, I, 2, 318; compound adjec- 
tives, 311; two or more adjec- 
tives in the same construction, 
312; after ma«, nid^t«, ctma«, 313; 
after tDcr, jcmanb, nicmanb, 314; 
after numerals, 315; after inde- 
clinable adjectives, 322, a; when 
declined irregularly, 312, 1-3, 
316-321; when not declined, 
312, 3, 320, 321, 323-326; inde- 
clinable, 322; comparison, 136- 
140, 329-333; absolute and 
relative comparison, 329; de- 
clension of comparatives and 
superlatives, 141, 330^332; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; compar- 
ison with mcl^r and am mciftcn, 
142, 336; descending compari- 
son, 143, 337; kinds of, 130, 
302, 303; before the noun, 304; 
repetition of, 305; substantive, 
306; appositive, 323; in con- 
structions equivalent to a clause, 
323, 2; in absolute construc- 
tions, 323, 3; predicate, 324, 
325; only in predicate or appo- 
sition, 326; genitive dependent 
on, 441; dative dependent on, 
457; accusative dependent on, 
468; as titles with proper names, 
291; modifiers of, 327; position 
of modifiers of, 327, 469; pro- 
nominal, definition of, 302; as 
adverbs, 328, 683; primitive, 
675; derivation, 676-679; com- 
position, 698-700. 

adjunct accusative, 324, 2a, 465, 2. 

adverbial clause, 624; position, 

657. 
adverbs, classification, 588; uses, 

592; partitive genitive with, 
450; position, 643, 645, 648, 
3, 649; modifiers of, their po- 
sition, 649; comparison, 254- 
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256; uses of comparative, 589; 
uses of superlative, 589, 590; 
conjunctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; adjec- 
tives as, 328; participles as, 581; 
primitive, 682; derivation, 683, 
684; composition, 702. 

after-, 674, i. 

ai, pronunciation, 32; when used, 
8, 2. 

att, declension, 176; uses, 421. 

allein, 601, 2. 

atterl^anb, 194, i, 677, 4. 

allerlei, 194, i. 

allerliebft, 332, 2a. 

alphabet, i; script, 2. 

al)^, 606; with positive and com- 
parative, 334, 335; with predi- 
cate adjectives, 324, 3; with 
predicate nominative, 432, 2; 
in appositive constructions, 475; 
with second accusative, 465, 3; 
with verbs of making, appoint- 
ing, electing, etc., 466, i; with 
relatives, 405. 

ai^ toie, with positive and com- 
parative, 335, la. 

-anb, 673, 5. 

attber, declension, 177; uses, 422; 
as reciprocal, 368, 2. 

ant-, 240, 674, 2. 

apodosis, 535. 

apostrophe, 6, 3. 

apposition, 473-476; instead of 
genitive, 474; with aid, 475; 
with toie, 476; position of ap- 
positive, 648, 4. 

appositive adjectives, 323, 326. 

appositive clauses, 622, 4. 

articles, see definite article^ indefi- 
nite article. 

-artig, 678, 5. 

aspirates, 707. 

assertion, subjunctive of softened, 

534. 
assumptions, mood, 531. 

-at, 673, 15. 

attraction, subjunctive by, 527, i; 

540, I. 
attributive adjective, 304. 
tiXLf pronunciation, 33. 



Su, pronunciation, 31; discrimi- 
nated from eu, 8, 2. 

aitc^, added to pronouns and ad- 
verbs, 415; h)ie . . . aud^, 606, 4; 
tt)ann or tt)o . . . auc^, 606, 5. 

auc^ immer, added to pronouns 
and adverbs, 415. 

auxiliaries, position, 629, i, 635, 
I, 2; omission, 616. See also 
Ijiaben, fein, toerben, tun, and 
modal auxiliaries. 

at), pronunciation, 32; when used, 
8, 2. 

b, pronunciation, 41; shifting, 707- 
709; correspondences in English, 
710, 6. 

back consonants, 39, i. 

back vowels, 17, i. 

-bar, 677, I. 

be-, 240, 668, I. 

beib, 423. 

biffc^en, ein, 180, 424; with other 

pronominal, 424, i. 
bloß, added to relatives, 415. 
books, titles of, 301, 511, 7. 
borrowed words, see foreign words. 

c, pronunciation, 42; f or j substi- 
tuted for, 8, 8. 

capital letters, 3; 499, 3, 4. 

cardinal numerals, 145-149; uses, 
338-342. 

cases, see nominative, genitive ^ 
dative, accusative. 

Celtic, 705. 

(H, pronunciation, 43; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2; correspondences in 
English, 710, 9. 

-dften, noun suffix, 673, i; verb 
suffix, 666, 3. 

dfto, pronunciation, 44; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2. 

rf, pronunciation, 45; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, i; correspondences in 
English, 710, 8. 

clause, see conditional, conclu- 
sional, subordinate, etc. 

closed syllables, 18. 

close vowels, 17, 3. 

collective, singular of nouns in 
collective sense, 276, i, 2. 
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comma, 6, i. 

comparative degree, of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
141-143, 330; uses, 329, S3S- 
337; relative and absolute, 329; 
conjunctions with, 334, 335; of 
adverbs, 254-256, 589, 591. 

comparison, of adjectives, 136- 
140, 329-337; absolute and rela- 
tive, 329; double, sss, 3; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; with 
mii)x and am mciftcn, 142, 336; 
descending, 143, 337; of ad- 
verbs, 254-256; of possessives, 
161. 

composition, preliminary state- 
ments, 689, 690; of verbs, 691; 
of nouns, 692-697; of adjec- 
tives, 698-700; of pronouns, 
701; of particles, 702. 

compound adjectives, 698-700; 
declension, 132, i, 311; compari- 
son, 140. 

.compound nouns, 692-697; de- 
clension, 93, 3; gender, 272, 273. 

compound verbs, 691. 

compound words, accent, 79. See 
also composition. 

concessive clauses, 624, 8; mood 

in, 531- 
conclusional clause, 535. 
conditional clause, 535. 
conditional complex sentences, 

535-539- 
conditional mood or tenses, 202, 

552. 

conditions, contrary to fact (un- 
real), 535, 3, 536; not contrary 
to fact, 535, i; denoting future 
possibility, 535, 2. 

conjunctions, 599-608; classifica- 
tion, 600; general connectives, 
601; order of words after, 601, 
I, 627; adverbial, 602-604; 
order of words after, 602, 633; 
subordinating, 605, 606; order 
of words after, 605, 637; omis- 
sion, 608; derivation, 687; com- 
position, 702; English conjunc- 
tive phrases, 607. 



conjunctive adverbs, 602-604. 

connective, position, 637; omis- 
sion, 608, 638. 

consonants, pronunciation, 39-74; 
quantity, 40; not prolonged 
when final after short vowels, 
13; doubled, 19, 2, 40; three 
alike in compounds, 8, 9; 
phonetic definitions about, 39; 
shifting, 706-710. 

continuants, 39, 2. 

correlative pronouns, 417-419. 

b, pronunciation, 46; shifting, 

. 706-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, I. 

-b, 672. 

ba, as substitute for demonstrative 
and where English has personal 
pronoun, 360, 388; with what 
prepositions then compounded, 
360, 3; as substitute for rela- 
tives, 413; added to relatives, 
486; as relative adverb, 414, 3. 

battac^, 360, 3. 

Danish, 705. 

bar, with prepositions instead of 
^0/ 360, 3. 

barttac^, 360, 3. 

ha&, special uses, 381; after prep- 
ositions governing the dative, 
163, 2a. 

dash, 6, 4. 

bttff, 606; omission, 608; origin, 687. 

dates, 345, 346. 

dative, 451-460; with verbs, sole 
object, 452; secondary object, 
453; of reference or concern, 
454, 455; of possessor, 455, i; 
ethical, 455, 2; with passive, 
490, 491; with impersonals, 507, 
5, 6; with reflexives, 453; sub- 
stitutes for, 456; with adjec- 
tives, 457; with nouns, 458; in 
wishes and exclamations, 459; 
with interjections, 460; with 
prepositions, 596, 598; in ap- 
position, 473-476; after aU, 475; 
after tüit, 476. 

day, time of, 347; of week, gender, 
269, I. 
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-be, '672. 

definite article, declension, 90; 
long forms, 90, 2; agreement, 
258; substitutes for, 259; con- 
traction, 260; uses, 261; omis- 
sion, 262; repetition, 266; with 
proper names, 282-286. 

demonstratives, declension, 162- 
167; as substitutes for third 
persona pronouns, 357-361; 
other uses, 375-390; repetition, 
387; substitutes for, 388, 389; 
as determinatives, 390. 

benn, 601, 3, 602; with subjunc- 
tive, 539; with comparatives, 

335, 2. 

denominative verbs, 669. 

dentals, 39, i. 

dependent clause, same as sub- 
ordinate clause, which see. 

dependent order, same as trans- 
posed order, which see. 

ber, article, declension, 90; con- 
tractions, 260; agreement, 258; 
uses, 261; substitutes for, 259; 
omission, 262; repetition, 266; 
with proper names, 282-286; 
demonstrative adjective, de- 
clension, 163, i; uses, 376, 377; 
demonstrative pronoun, declen- 
sion, 163, 2; substituted for 
third personal pronouns, 358- 
361; other uses, 376, 378-381; 
short forms of genitive and da- 
tive, 379; bcrcn and bcrcr, 380; 
beffen and beren substituted for 
possessives, 372; special uses 
of bod, 381; relative, declension, 
173, i; uses, 402, 405, 406, 
408, 410, 1-3, 417-419; deter- 
minative, 390; correlative, 418. 

derivation, preliminary state- 
ments, 662, 663; verbs, 664-669; 
nouns, 670-674; adjectives, 
675-679; numerals, 680; pro- 
nouns, 681; adverbs, 682-684; 
prepositions, 685, 686; conjunc- 
tions, 687; interjections, 688. 

derivative words, accent, 78. 

berfene, 166, 2. 

berieitige, declension. 166; uses, 



383; determinative, 390; cor- 
relative, 418. 

berlei, 194, 4- 

bero, 163, 25, 353, 4. 

berfelbe, declension, 166; sub- 
stituted for third personal 
pronouns, 357-361; substituted 
for possessives, 372; other uses, 
382; determinative, 390. 

berfelbige, 166, 2. 

descending comparison, 143, 337. 

descriptive adjectives, 130. 

bei^filetc^en, bergleic^en, 194, 2. 

befto, 606, 2. 

determinatives, 390. 

beutfc^, 321, 2. 

dialects, 712, 715. 

biei^, 164, i; 375, I. 

biefer, declension, 164; genitive 
singular in en, 164, i; substi- 
tuted for third personal pro- 
nouns, 359; other uses, 375. 

digraphs, i. 

dimidiative nmnerals, 152, 5. 

diminutives, derivation, 673; uses, 
278. 

diphthongs, 31-38. 

diplomatic subjunctive, 534. 

distributive, numerals, 152, 8; 
singular of nouns in distribu- 
tive sense, 276, 3; definite ar- 
ticle in distributive sense, 261, 5. 

division into syllables, 5. 

boc^, 602, i; in exclamatory sen- 
tences, 632, 2. 

bt, pronunciation, 47; t used for, 
8, 6. 

bit, declension, 154; uses, 353-355; 
with capital, 3, 2. 

bttrc^, preposition, 597; verbal 
prefix, 240, 500. 

bürfen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482. 

Dutch, 705. 

e, pronunciation, 21; discrimi- 
nated from 0, 8, i; instead of 
dots with modified vowels, i, 2, 
5; change of old c to i or ic, 84; 
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dropped in stem or ending, see 
declensions and conjugations; 
connecting vowel, 694, 2, 4, 
699. 

-t, noun suffix, 673, 2; adverb 
suffix, 683, la. 

tau, pronunciation, 33, i. 

ei, pronunciation, 35; when used, 
8, 2. 

-ti, 673, 3. 

fint, 91, 2. 

ein, article, declension, 91; not 
declined, 91, 3; abbreviated, 91, 
i; uses, 264; omission, 265; 
repetition, 266; with names of 
persons, 287; numeral, declen- 
sion, 146; not declined, 340; 
uses, 339-341; ein bifeci^cn, ein 
paar, ein toenig, see big(i|en, paar, 
iDenig. 

eittanber, 368. 

einer, numeral, 146, 2, 339, 2; 
indefinite pronoun, 179, 426. 

einig, declension, 181; uses, 425. 

ein(n), 91, 2. 

einj^, 341. 

-t^ 673, 4. 

-ein, 666, I. 

emp-, 240, 498, 668, 2. 

-en, in derivation of verbs, 665; 
adjective suffix, 677, 2. 

-enb, noun suffix, 673, 15; parti- 
cipial ending, 196. 

English, relation to German, 705- 

enj^, connective in compounds, 

694, 5, 699. 
-enj^, 684, 2. 
tnt-, 240, 668, 2. 

-enjen, 666, 3. 

er, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; demonstrative substituted 
for it, 357-361; used as second 
personal pronoun, 354, 2, 355; 
with capital, 354, 2. 

cr-, 240, 668, 3. 

-er, noun suffix, 673, 5; adjective 
suffix, 677, 3. 

-eriW, 677, 8. 

-eriei, 677, 4. 

-erlief, 677, 9. 



-ern, verb suffix, 666, i; adjective 
suffix, 677, 2. 

ergr-, 674, 3; 679, I. 

t^, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; special uses, 362; demon- 
strative substituted for it, 357- 
361; as second personal pro- 
noun, 354, 2, 355; with capital, 
354, 2; with impersonal verbs, 
508; e« gibt and eö ift, 509; old 
genitive, 154, 3- 

-e^, genitive ending of adjectives, 
^33t 2; connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699. 

etlic^, 181. 

tttoak, 182; declension of adjec- 
tive after it, 313. 

eu, pronunciation, 36; discrimi- 
nated from äu, 8, i. 

euer, 156, 157; not declined, 353, 
4, 370, 2; with capital, 3, 2, 

353, 4. 
@to», contraction of euer. 

exclamation point, 6, 4. 

exclamatory sentences, order of 

words in, 632, 639. 
el), pronunciation, 35; when used, 
8, 2. 

f, pronunciation, 48; for pl^, 8, 
5; correspondences in English, 
710, 7. 

-fac^, 678, 3. 

-fait, 678, 4. 

-fältig, 678, 4. 

feminine nounSj regularly im- 
changed in ^singular, 92; de- 
clined in singular, 121, i; geni- 
tive singular in d, 121, 2. 

feminine suffixes, with proper 
names, 288. 

foreign nouns, declension, 124; 
gender, 271. 

foreign words, pronunciation, 75; 
accent, 80, 81; use of f and Ö in, 
I, 3a; syllabication, 5, 4; source, 

703, 704- 
formal subject, 613. 

formation of words, 660-704. 

-förmig, 678, 7. 

fractional numerals, 152, 4, 344. 
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^raftitr, i, 5. 

^au, with proper names, 300; for 

second personal pronoun, 353, 4. 
i^&tlein, gender, 268, i; gender 

of pronoun referring to, 350, i; 

with proper names, 300; for 

second personal pronoun, 353, 

4. 
fricatives, 39, 2. 

front consonants, 39, i. 

front vowels, 17, i. 

-ft, 672. 

fiir, 597; not distinguished from 
öor, 597, i; predicate adjective 
after, 324, 3. 

future, indicative, 522; subjunc- 
tive, 527 and under different 
uses of subjunctive. 

future perfect, indicative, 523; 
subjunctive, 527 and under 
different uses of subjunctive. 

g, pronunciation, 49; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 10. 

gc-, with past participle, 199; in- 
separable prefix with verbs, 
240; meanings, 668, 4; with 
nouns, 674, 4; with adjectives, 
679^ 2. 

gegenüber, 596, i. 

qttnaht, added to present perfect 
and past perfect tenses, 585. 

gender, 267-274; according to 
meaning, 268, 269; according 
to form, 270; of foreign nouns, 
271; of compound nouns, 272, 
273; variation in, 274; of other 
parts of speech as nouns, 280. 

general connectives, 601; effect 
on word-order, 601, i, 627. 

gettieffen, with genitive or accusa- 
tive, 444, I. 

genitive, dependent on a noun or 
its equivalent, 437, 438; posi- 
tion, 439, 648, 2; öon substi- 
tuted for, 440; with adjectives, 
441; in predicate, 442; with 
verbs, sole object, 443, 444; 
secondary object, 445; with 
passives, 490, 491; adverbial, 



446; position, 644; accusative 
or genitive in expressions of 
time, 470; partitive, 448-450; 
partitive as subject, 612; with 
prepositions, 595; with inter- 
jections, 610; in apposition, 
473-476; after aid, 475; after 
toit, 476. 

genitive ending, (e)d dropped 
with common nouns, 121, 5. 
See also proper names and under 
the individual pronouns. 

German, relation to English, 705- 
711; history, 712-715. 

Germanic languages, 705. 

gerundive, 238, 3; 583, 4. 

getoefen, added to past participles 
or to present perfect and past 
perfect tenses, 585. 

gl^, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gibt, 8, 3; eö gibt, 509. 

gn, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gradation, 85; in verbs and nouns, 
671; series of strong verbs, 233. 

Greek, 705. 

Grimm's law, 706. 

gu, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gutturals, 39, I. 

tu, pronunciation, 50; sign of 
lengthening, 8, 4; retained for 
historical reasons, 8, 4; corre- 
spondences in English, 710, 11. 

l^abett, conjugation, 204; auxiliary 
of tense, 478, 479; omission, 
616; position, 629, I, 636, 

1-3- 
l^abenb, added to past participle, 

585. 
-^aft, 677, 5- 
-^oftlg, 677, 5. 
^alb, 344, I. 
4>älfte, 344, I. 

harmony, of tenses, 527, 549, 2. 
l^eiffen, with two accusatives, 465, 

2; with predicate nominative, 

432; passive, 487. 
-^eit, 673, 6. 
$err, declension, 116, i; with 

proper names, 300; for second 

personal pronoun, 353, 4. 
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Itier, substituted for demonstra- 
tive pronoun, 389. 

High German, 712; shifting of 
consonants in, 706^-709. 

high vowels, 17, i. 

Itittter, 598; as verbal prefix, 240, 
500. 

historical present, 516, i. 

^oc^beutfcq, 712. 

hour, of day, 347. 

house numbers, 348. 

hyphen, 6, 2. 

i, pronunciation, 22; preferred to 
ic, 8, 3; for old t, 84. 

i(^, 154. 

-Ic^t, 673, 15; 677, 6. 

le, pronunciation, 22; i preferred 
to, 8, 3; for old c, 84. 

-ie, 673, 3a. 

-len, 673, 3a. 

-leren, 666, 2. 

if-clause, 535. 

-iö/ 673, 15; 677, 7. 

-Igen, 666, I. 

-Igfclt, 673, 6. 

ll^, pronunciation, 22, i. 

iftr, personal pronoun, declension, 
154; uses, 353-355; with capital, 
3, 2, 354; relative dependent 
on, 406, la; possessive adjec- 
tive, declension, 157; reference, 
369; agreement, 370; repetition, 
371; substitutes for, 372; mean- 
ing your, 354, 2. 

Sftr, 156, 353, 4. 

Sftro, 154, 4; 353, 4. 
ll(l), pronunciation, 53, i. 
immer, auc^ immer, nur immer, 

added to relative pronouns and 

adverbs, 415. 
imperative, 553-555; missing 

forms, 554; substitutes for, 555; 

forms with (Sie, 530, i; passive, 

238, i; subjunctive as, 530. 

See also the paradigms under 

conjugation of verbs. 
imperfect, same as past tense, 

which see. 
impersonal verbs, 251, 252; with 

objects, 252; kinds of verbs 



employed as, 507; uses, 506- 
509; omission of ed, 508; fluctu- 
ation between personal and 
impersonal construction, 507, 
6a; ed gibt and ed ift, 509. 

-i«# 673, 7, 288. 

incomplete conditional sentences, 

538. 

indeclinable, see nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns. 

indefinite article, declension, 91; 
not declined, 91,3; abbreviated, 
91, i; agreement, 258; uses, 264; 
omission, 265; repetition, 266; 
with names of persons, 287. 

indefinite pronouns, declension, 
175-193; uses, 420-428; with 
irgcnb, 429. 

independent elements, 620. 

indicative, 524; replacing subjunc- 
tive, 528, 537, 546; in indirect 
discourse, 550, 551. See also 
comments under different uses 
of subjunctive. 

indirect discourse, 547-551; sub- 
junctive in, 548; tense in, 549; 
indicative in, 550, 551. 

indirectness, subjunctive of, 543. 

indirect questions, 392, 544. 

indirect statement, 543. 

Indo-European languages, 705. 

infinitive, preliminary statements, 
556-559; substantive, 557, 96, 
i; without gu, 558, 560-565; 
with gu, 558, 566-570; with 
prepositions, 570, 580; as sub- 
ject, 571; in apposition, 572; 
absolute, 573; with subject- 
accusative, 577; active with 
passive force, 574; instead of 
past participle of modal auxil- 
iaries, 218, 262; of loffcn, 562; 
of l^cifecn, feben, boren, füblen, 
belfen, lernen, lebten, mo(ben, 563; 
position, 652; its modifiers and 
their position, 651; English 
infinitives, 575-578; English 
verbal nouns in -ing, 579, 580. 

-inö/ 673, 8a. 

-ing, English verbal nouns in, 

559, 579, 580. 
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inseparable prefixes, 240; conju- 
gation of verb with, 241, 242, 
498; meaning, 668; prefixes 
both separable and inseparable, 
500-502; compounds of sepa- 
rable and inseparable prefixes, 

503- 
inseparable verbs, see inseparable 

prefixes. 

intensive adverbs, 592, 7. 

interjections, 609, 610; classifica- 
tion, 609; derivation, 668; with 
nouns or their equivalents, 610. 

interrogatives, declension, 168- 
171; uses, 391-399; in exclama- 
tions, 399. 

intransitives, 477; auxiliary of 
tense with, 478, 479. 

inverted order, 630-635. 

irgenb, with indefinites and other 
words, 429. 

-IW, 677, 8; 288. 

Italics, spacing instead of, 4. 

iterative numerals, 152, 3. 

j, pronunciation, 51. 

je, distributive with numerals, 152, 
8; ic . . . bcfto or ic . . . je, 606, 2. 

jeber, declension, 183; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 183. 

ieberntatttt, 185. 

jebtoeber, 184. 

jegllc^, 184. 

iemattb, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective with, 314. 

jener, declension, 164; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 164, i; uses, 375; as 
determinative, 390. 

f, pronunciation, 52; substituted 
for c, 8, 8; shifting, 707-709; 
correspondences in English, 
710, 8. 

feim, 187. 

fel«(er), 187; fo fein(er), 385. 

-feit, 673, 6. 

(Bnnen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 483. 

-fünft, loi, I. 



I, pronunciation, 53. 

labials, 39, i. 

languages, names of, 321, 2. 

laffen, with dependent infinitive, 
562; substituted for imperative, 
554, 2; its infinitive instead of 
past participle, 562. 

Latin, 705. 

Santtierfc^iebunfi, 706. 

lel^ren, with two accusatives, 465; 
passive, 489. 

-lei, 677, 4. 

-lein, 673, I. 

-ler, 673, sa. 

-Unit, plurals in, 121, 7. 

-lic^, 677, 9; 684, 3. 

-Ii«Ö, 673, 8. 

-llngi^, 684, 4. 

lip consonants, 39, i. 

liquids, 39, 2. 

logical subject, 613. 

long, see quantity. 

-loi^, 678, I. 

Low German, 712; consonant 
shifting in, 708, 709. 

low vowels, 17, I. 

Luther, influence on literary lan- 
guage, 715. 

m, pronunciation, 54. 

man, 188, 426. 

mancher, 189. 

SRann, declension, 109; com- 
pounds with, 121, 7; used like 
nouns of quantity, 276, i. 

SRarf, used like nouns of quantity, 
276, I. 

-mäfiiö, 678, 6. 

measure, see quantity, nouns of. 

mel^r, indeclinable, 190; compari- 
son, 138. 

mei^rere, 138, i, 190. 

metaphony, 83. 

mid vowels, 17, i. 

Middle German, 712, i. 

mlft-, meaning, 668, 7; accent, 
498; with verbs, 240; with 
nouns, 674, 5; with adjectives, 

679, 5- 
SRlttelbeutfc^, 712, i. 

mixed, see nouns and adjectives. 
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mixed ToweU, 17, i. 

modal adverbs, 588. 

modal auxiliaries, list, 216; con- 
jugation, 216-218; with de- 
fHrndent infinitive, 480, 481; 
de|>cndent infinitive omitted, 
482; mfHxi, 484. 

modified TOweUp pronunciation, 
26-29; how written, i and i, 2, 
5; cause of, 83. 

moidifierfL [K^sition, of verb, 641- 
647; of^noun, 648; of adjective, 
participle, and adverb, 649; of 
infinitive, 651. 

mbatu, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482 ; as independent verb, 

483- 
month, article with name of, 286, 

I ; gender, 269, i ; day of, 345. 

mood, see indicative ^ subjunctive, 
imperative. 

multiplicative ntmierals, 152, i. 

mfiffen, conjugation, 216-218; 
with dependent infinitive, 480, 
481; dependent infinitive omit- 
ted, 482. 

-mut, 272, I. 

mutation of vowels, 83. 

mutes, 39, 2, 706-709. 

It, pronunciation, 55. 

names, proper, see proper names. 

nämU(^; 602, I. 

narrow vowels, 17, 2. 

nasal, vowels, 30; consonants, 

39, 2. 
nationalities, names of, 321, 2a. 
-nb, 673, 15. 
negative, 617-619; double, 618; 

pleonastic, 6iq; subjunctive due 

to, 541; position, 645. 

-Iter, 673, 5«- 

neuter, of pronouns for other 
genders, 350; neuter nouns, not 
(Icdincd in plural, 121, 3. 

na, pronunciation, 56. 

md)t<l, 182; declension of adjec- 
tive after, 313. 

Weifcrifeutfäf, 712. 



mtwuaih, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective after, 314. 

-Wf, 673, 9- 

■f, pronunciation, 57. 

nominative, 431-435; as subject, 
431; as predicate, 432; in predi- 
cate after aid, 432, 2; in address 
(vocative), 433; absolute, 434; 
in apposition, 473-476; in ap- 
position after old, 475; after toic, 
475; with passive, 486-491; in- 
stead of second accusative, 465, 
2a; with interjections, 610; nom- 
inative or accusative with infini- 
tive dependent on laffoi, 432, 16. 

normal order, 629. 

Norwegian, 705. 

nouns, declension, general state- 
ments, 92-94; strong, first class, 
95-99» second class, 100-106; 
third class, 107— 113; weak, 114- 
119; mixed, 120; irregular and 
defective, 121; when not de- 
clined, 279; no ending in plural, 
121, 3; declension of compound 
nouns, 93, 3; of words ending in 
mann, 121, 7; of foreign nouns, 
124; gender, 267-274, 280; num- 
ber, 275, 276; singiilar for plural 
of nouns of quantity, 276, i; 
singular used collectively, 276, 
2; singular used distributively, 
276, 3; different plurals with 
different meanings, 123; com- 
mon nouns as proper names, 
126, 2, 283; abstract for con- 
crete, 277; diminutives, 278; 
other parts of speech used as 
nouns, 280; their declension, 
122; titles and descriptive nouns 
with proper names, 295-300; 
position of noun when in predi- 
cate, 646; modifiers of, their 
position, 648; primitive, 670; 
derivation, 670-674; composi- 
tion, 691-697. See also nom- 
inative, genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, apposition, proper names. 

n&, as connective in compounds, 
694, 5» 699. 

ntmiber, nouns, 275, 276; singular 
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for the plural, 276; verbs, agree- 
ment with subject, 510; excep- 
tions, 511. 

numerals, cardinals, list and de- 
clension, 144-149; uses, 338- 
341; adjective after, 315; car- 
dinals and their derivatives as 
nouns, 149; ordinals, formation 
and declension, 150, 151; uses, 
343; other numerals, 152; uses 
of fractionals, 344; numerals 
made indefinite or approximate, 
342; derivation, 680; dates, 
345, 346; time of day, 347; 
house numbers, 348. 

ttur, mtr immer, added to relative 
pronouns and adverbs, 415. 

0, pronunciation, 23. 
Ö, pronunciation, 28. 
oh, conjunction, 606; omission, 

608, 2; preposition, 596, i. 
Oberbeutfdl, 712, i. 
obgleich, ohtt)of)i, obMott, 606, i. 
object, position, 642; insertion, 

615, i; with impersonals, 252. 
object clauses, 622, 3; position, 

654. 
objective predicate, 324, 20; 465, 

2. 
oblique cases, 86. 
oe, pronunciation, 38, i; instead 

of Ö, I, 2, 5. 
o\, pronunciation, 37. 
open syllables, 18. 
open vowels, 17, 3. 
optative, 529, 532. 
order of words, see word-order. 
ordinal adverbs, 152, 6. 
ordinal numerals, formation and 

declension, 150, 151; uses, 343. 
orthography, new, 7, 8. 
0Ü, pronunciation, 38, 2. 
Oto, pronunciation, 38, 3. 
olj, pronunciation, 37. 

p, pronunciation, 58; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 4. 

paat, tin, 180, 424; with other 
pronominal, 424, i. 



palatals, 39, i. 

participles, general statement, 581; 
position, 629, I, 648; modifiers 
of, their position, 649; used as 
adjectives or as adverbs, 581; 
present participle, force, 582; 
uses, 583; passive with locrbcnb, 
238, 2; past participle, weak, 
strong, 208; without gc, 199; 
force, 584; uses, 586; with ^* 
bcnb or ßcrtcfen, 585; with modal 
auxiliaries and f)abtn, 481, i; 
future passive, 583, 4. 

particles, 253; compound, 702. 

passive, conjugation, 237, 238; 
uses, 486-492; frequency, 495; 
substitutes for, 496; impersonal, 
491, 492; future passive par- 
ticiple, 583, 4; past participle in 
constructions akin to passive, 
586, 3a. See also quasi-passive. 

past, indicative, 517; instead of 
perfect, 520; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of 
subjunctive. 

past future, 202; summary of 
uses, 552. 

past future perfect, 202 ; summary 
of uses, 552. 

past perfect, indicative 521; sub- 
junctive, 527 and under differ- 
ent uses of subjunctive; gel^abt 
or getocfen added to, 585. 

past-present verbs, 216. 

Persian, 705. 

person, agreement of verb with 
subject in, 512, 513. 

personal pronouns, declension, 
154; contraction, 154, 2; de- 
clension of adjective with, 319; 
uses of first personal, 352; uses 
of second personal, 353-355; 
uses of third personal, 356-362; 
substitutes for, 357-361; special 
uses of cd, 362; third personal 
pronoun for second, 354, 2, 355; 
personal pronouns used reflex- 
ively, 155, I, 2, 364; as recipro- 
cals, 367, 368; repeated after 
relatives, 417. 

personal verb, 626. 
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persons, names of, see proper 
flames. 

p\, pronunciation, 59; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 5. 

|l4, pronunciation, 60; f used for, 
8, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2. 

pluperfect, same as past perfect 
tense, which see. 

point consonants, 39, i. 

possessive adjectives, list, 156; 
declension, 157; when not de- 
clined, 370, 1-3; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; repetition, 371; 
substitutes for, 372; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2; compounds with h)C3cn, 
^Ibcn, etc., 157, 3, 194, 3. 

possessive pronouns, list, 158; 
declension, 159; in predicate, 
160, 374; uses, 373; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2, 373, 2; comparison, 161. 

potential subjunctive, 533. 

predicate, insertion, 615, i; adjec- 
tive, 324-326; superlative, 332; 
position of predicate adjective 
or noun, 646; clause, 622, 2; 
position, 655. 

prefixes, origin, 663. See also 
inseparable, separable. 

prepositions, 593-598; with geni- 
tive, 595; with dative, 596; with 
accusative, 597; with dative 
and accusative, 598; derivation, 
685; composition, 702. 

present, indicative, 516; difference 
between present and present 
perfect, 519; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of sub- 
junctive. 

present perfect, indicative, 518, 
519; instead of past, 520; differ- 
ence between present and pres- 
ent perfect, 519; subjunctive, 
527 and under different uses of 
subjunctive; gehabt or öcn)cfcn 
added to, 585. 

preterit, same as past tense, which 
see. 

primary accent, 77-80. 

primitive, what words are, "661. 
See also derivation of verbs, 
nouns, etc. 



principal parts, of verbs, 200. 

pronominals, definition, 302; 
agreement, 351. See also pos- 
sessives, demonstratives, etc. 

pronouns, adjective use, 153; 
agreement, 349; neuter for 
other genders, 350; derivation, 
681; composition, 701. See also 
personal, reflexive, etc. 

pronunciation, 9-75; standard, 

15- 
proper names, declension, 125- 

129; genitive singular, 290-294; 

definite article with, 282-286; 

indefinite article with names of 

persons, 287; feminine suffixes 

with names of persons, 288; 

titles and descriptive nouns 

with, 29^-300; common nouns 

as, 126, 2, 283; names in üon, 

125, 3a; titles of books, 301, 

511, 7; place of residence, 

289. 

protasis, 535. 

punctuation, 6. 

purpose clauses, 624, 6; mood in, 
542. 

q, pronunciation, 61. 

qit, pronunciation, 61. 

quantity, nouns of, 276, i, 449; 

of vowels, 19; of consonants, 40. 
quasi-passive, conjugation, 239; 

uses, 493, 494. 
questions, direct and indirect, 

392; mood in indirect, 544. 
quotation marks, 6. 

r, pronunciation, 62. 

reciprocal pronouns, 367, 368. 

reflexive pronouns, declension, 
•155; uses, 363-366; as recipro- 
cals, 367, 368; reference, 366; 
[clbcr and fclbft with, 363; as 
indirect object, 453, 2. 

reflexive verbs, conjugation, 247, 
248; classification and uses, 504, 
505; with genitive, 445, 2; with 
dative, 453; plural used recip- 
rocally, 367; verbs with dative 
or genitive of reflexive pronoun 
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as object, 249; fclbft or fclbcr 
with reflexive objects, 250. 

relative pronouns, declension, 
172-174; uses, 400-416; per- 
son of verb after, 406; preceded 
by aid, 405 ; with personal pro- 
nouns and nouns in address, 
406; substitutes for, 412, 413; 
adverbs added to, 415, 416; as 
correlatives, 417-419. 

repetition, see adjectives, posses- 
siveSt etc. 

residence, place of, 289. 

rft, ttl^, pronunciation, 63. 

-H*, 673, 15. 

root, 661. 

rounding, 17, 4. 

f, pronunciation, 64; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3; f and 
S, I, 3; as connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699. 

-^, 684, I. 

-fal, 673, 10. 

-fam, 677, 10. 

Sknskrit, 705. 

flj, pronunciation, 65; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2. 

-W, 677, 8. 

-Waft, 673, II. 

-fijen, 666, 3. 

©c^riftflirac^e, 712, i. 

script, German, 2. 

secondary accent, 81. 

feim, 157, I. 

fein, verb, conjugation, 206; with 
passive, 238; with quasi-pas- 
sive, 239; as auxiliary, 478, 479; 
omission, 616; position, 629, i, 
636, 1-3; gctoefcn added to past 
participle or to present perfect 
and past perfect, 585. 

fdn, possessive adjective, declen- 
sion, 157; not declined, 370, 
1-3; reference, 369; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; for i^v, 369, 2; 
substitutes for, 371; repetition, 
371; meaning your, 354, 2. 

-fel, 673, 10. 

ftih, 166, i; with numerals, 152, 7. 
tlhtt, 165; with reflexives, 363, 



250. 

felbiger, 166, 2. 

itlhft, 165; with reflexives, 363, 
250. 

-felig, 677, II. 

-fen, 666, 3. 

sentence, 611-659; subject, 612- 
615; omission of verb, 616; 
negatives, 617-619; independ- 
ent elements, 620; subordinate 
clauses, classification, 621-624; 
word-order, 625-659. 

seiMU'able prefixes, 243; classifica- 
tion, 499; conjugation of verb 
with, 244, 245; position, 244- 
246, 647, 629, i; causing inver- 
sion, 633; prefixes both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, 500-502; 
compounds of separable and in- 
separable prefixes, 503. 

separable verbs, see separable 
prefixes. 

shifting, of consonants, 706-709. 

short, see quantity. 

fxttt, 155; uses, 365, 366; as recip- 
rocal, 367, 368. 

fie, singular, declension, 154; 
agreement, 356; demonstrative 
substituted for, 356-361; for 
second personal pronoun, 354, 
2, 355; with capital, 354, 2; 
plural, declension, 154; agree- 
ment, 356; demonstrative sub- 
stituted for, 356-361; for sec- 
ond personal pronoun, see <Sic. 

©le, declension, 154; verb form 
with, 193, 204, i; uses, 353-355; 
addressed to one person, rela- 
tive and verb with, 406, la; 
adjective dependent on, 353, la. 

silent letters, 10. 

Slavic, 705. 

fo, 606, 3; fo ein or ein fo, fo fein(er), 
fo ettoaS, 385; equivalent to 
folci^cr, 385; meaning ify 606, 3. 

softened assertion, subjunctive 

of, 534- 
folder, declension, 167; genitive 
singular in en, 167, i; uses, 384; 
as determinative, 390; as cor- 
relative, 419; substituted for 
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third personal pronoun, 359; 
ein folc^cr, 167, 2; folci^ ein, 167, 3. 

fotten, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482. 

sonants, 39, 3. 

fonbern, 601, 2. 

fotan, 387. 

sounds, table, 9; description, 
16-75. 

ip, pronunciation, 66. 

spacing, instead of Italics, 4. 

spelling, new rules for, 7, 8. 

spirants, 39, 2. 

ff, when used, i, 4; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 

ff, pronunciation, 67; when used, 
I, 4, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2; 
correspondences in English, 710, 
3; Roman, i, 5. 

ft, pronunciation, 66; in syllabica- 
tion, 5, I. 

-ft, 672. 

statement, see indirect statement. 

stem, 88. 

stops, 39, 2; shifting, 706-709. 

street, how to write names of, 
348; with house numbers, 348. 

strengthening adverbs, 592, 7. 

strong, see nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, 

subject, 612-615; formal and 
logical, 613; omission, 614; in- 
sertion, 615, 633, 2; position, 
see normal, inverted, transposed 
order, 

subject-accusative, of infinitives, 

577. 
subject clause, 622, i; position, 

654. 
subjunctive, general statements, 

525-529; tenses, 515, 527; 
groups of tenses, 527; past 
future and past future perfect, 
summary, 552; by attraction, 
527, I, 540, i; as imperative, 
530; in assumptions and con- 
cessive clauses, 531; of wishing, 
532; of conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, 533; of pretended doubt. 



534; in conditional complex 
sentences, 535-539; in subordi- 
nate clauses, 540; due to a nega- 
tive, 541; of purpose, 542; of 
indirectness, 543; in indirect 
questions, 544; in indirect dis- 
course, 547-549; yielding to 
indicative, 528, 546. 
subordinate clauses, classifica- 
tion, 621-624; substantive, 622; 
subject, 622, i; predicate, 622, 
2; object, 622, 3; appositive, 
622, 4; with preposition, 622, 5; 
adjective, 623; adverbial, 624; 
inversion due to, 634; position, 
653-657; order of words in, 
636-639; subjunctive in, 540, 

545. 
substantive, see nouns, words used 

as. 

substantive adjectives, defini- 
tion, 306; how declined, 307- 
320; when not declined, 321; 
indeclinable, 322, 2; with capi- 
tal, 3, ifl. 

such as, 419. 

sufllzes, origin, 663; feminine, 
with proper names, 288; for 
their uses see derivation of verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs. 

superlative degree, of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
141-143, 331, 332; uses, 329, 
331-337; relative and absolute, 
329; of adverbs, 254-256, 590, 

591- 
surds, 39, 3. 

Swedish, 705. 

syllabication, 5. 

syllables, open and closed, 18; 

division of words into, 5. 

i, pronunciation, 68; for bt, 8, 6; 

for % 8, 5; shifting, 707-709; 

correspondences in English, 710. 
-t, 672. 

table of sounds, 9. 
-it, 672. 
-tcl, 673, 12. 
tenses, simple and compound, 

201; only one form, 514; in- 
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dicative, 515-523; subjunctive, 
515, 527; groups, 527, i; har- 
mony, 527, I, 549, 2; formed 
with tun,-,5i4, I. 

tfi, pronunciation, 69; t used for, 
8, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2. 

then-clause, 535. 

time, case in time when, 470, 446; 
duration of, 469, i; mixture of 
cases, 472, i; of day, 347. 

titles, with proper names, 295- 
299; of books, 301, 511, 7; in- 
stead of personal pronouns, 

353, 4, 354, 2, 355. 

towns, names of, see proper names. 

transitive verbs, 477; used in- 
transitively, 477, I, 504, 3. 

transposed order, 636-639. 

-turn, 673, 13; vowel modified in 
plural, 107. 

tun, conjugation, 230; as auxiliary 
of tense, 514, i. 

^, pronunciation, 70; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 

«, pronunciation, 24. 
Ü, pronunciation, 29. 
uhtt, preposition, 598; verbal pre- 
fix, 240, 500. 

Ufttf, 347. 

Ill, pronunciation, 38, 4. 

urn, preposition, 597; with infini- 
tive, 570; verbal prefix, 240, 500. 

umlaut, 83. 

urn . . . toillen, 595, i. 

un-, with nouns, 674, 6; with 
adjectives, 679, 3. 

ttnb, 601; inversion after, 601, i. 

-u«g, 673, 14. 

unfereittS, unfereiner, 194, 5. 

unter, preposition, 598; verbal 
prefix, 240, 500. 

unvoicing, 39, 4. 

Upper German, 712, i. 

ur-, 674, 7; 679, 5. 

-"t, 673, 15. 

t), pronunciation, 71. 
variative ntmierals, 152, 2. 
öcr-, 668, 5, 240. 
verbs, preliminary statements 



about conjugation, 195-202; l^o* 
ben, 204; fein, 206; toerben, 207; 
weak conjugation, 208-218; ir- 
regular weak verbs, 215; modal 
auxiliaries and toiffen, 216-218; 
strong conjugation, 208, 219- 
230; irregular strong verbs, 229, 
230; partly strong and partly 
weak, 231; classes of strong 
verbs, 232-235; list of strong 
verbs, 236; omission, 616; with 
genitive, 443-445; with dative, 
452, 453; with accusative, 461- 
466; construction with verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; construction with pas- 
sive of such verbs, 488; position 
of modifiers of verb, 641-647; 
primitive, 664; derivation, 664- 
669; composition, 691; personal 
verb, 626; denominative, 669. 
See also number, person, transi- 
tive, passive, reflexive, subjunc- 
tive, etc. 

\)xtl, 191, 427. 

vocal organs, action in German, 14. 

voiced consonants, 39, 3. 

voiceless consonants, 39, 3. 

voicing, 39, 3. 

volitive subjunctive, 530. 

tjoft, 325, i; with dependent geni- 
tive, 441, 2; as adjective suflSx, 
678, 2; as verb prefix, 502. 

tiotter, 325, I. 

toon, 596; names in, 125, 3a; 
phrase with, instead of geni- 
tive, 440; phrase with, as sub- 
ject of sentence, 612, i. 

tior, 597; not distinguished from 

für, 597, I- 

vowel changes, modification, 83; 
change of e to i or ie, 84; grada- 
tion, 85. 

vowels, pronunciation, 12, 20-30; 
final, 11; phonetic definitions 
about, 17; quantity, 19; dou- 
bled, 19, I, 8, 4; nasal, 30; mod- 
ified, 26-29; l^ow written when 
modified, i and i, 2, 5; cause 
of modification, 83; change of e 
to i or te, 84; gradation, 85. 
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to, pronunciation, 72. 

-tom&, 684, 5. 

toa&, interrogative, declension, 
169; uses, 383-395; as adjec- 
tive, 395; adjective after, 313; 
relative, declension, 174; uses, 
409-411, 415, 418, 2; indefinite, 
i82j adjective after, 313. 

toa^ fur, tottj^ für ein(er), 171; uses, 

397, 398- 
toa& für toelc^er, 171, 2a, 398. 

weak, see nouns, adjectives y verbs. 

weight, nouns of, see quantity, 

nouns of. 
-iiieife, 683, 2a. 
meieret, interrogative, declension, 

170; genitive singular in en, 170; 

uses, 396; relative, declension, 

173, 2; uses, 403-406, 410, 1-3; 

correlative, 417-419; indefinite, 

193- 
menifi, 192, 428; ein kuentg, 180, 

424; with other pronominal, 

424, I. 
toenti, 606; omission, 608, 2. 
menngleic^, 606. 

tott, interrogative, declension, 169; 
uses, 392; as adjective, 395; 
adjective after, 314; relative, 
declension, 174; uses, 407, 408, 
415, 418, 2; indefinite, 193; 
adjective after, 314. 

merben, conjugation, 207; past 
participle without ge, 199, 3; 
with passive, 237, 238; with 
predicate nominative or gu and 
dative, 432, la; position as 
auxiliary, 629, i, 636, 1-3. 

wide vowels, 17, 2. 

toiber, as inseparable prefix, 240, 
501. 

tole, with positive and compara- 
tive of adjectives, 335; in ex- 
pressions of similarity, 476. 

ttiie . . . auc^, 606, 4. 

tote öicl Ul^r, 347. 

toieber, as verbal prefix, 240, 501. 

toietiielte, ber, 345. 

will, subjunctive of, 530. 



tofr, 154. 

toiffen, 216, 217. 

too, substitute for relative, 412; 
with what prepositions then 
compounded, 360, 3; as rela- 
tive, 414, 2; as relative adverb, 
414, 3; as subordinating con- 
junction, 606. 

too . . . aitd^, 606, 5. 

tootten, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 

483. 
toot, with prepositions instead of 

kuo, 412. 

toorben, 199, 3. 

word-order, 625-659; normal or- 
der, 629, 650; inverted order, 
630-635, 650; causes of inver- 
sion, 631-634; position of sub- 
ject in, 635; transposed order, 
636-639, 650; position of sub- 
ject in, 637; position of connec- 
tive in, 637; omission of con- 
nective, 638; exclamatory sen- 
tences, 639; position of other 
elements of sentence, 640-649, 
652-657; modifiers of verb, 641- 
647; modifiers of noun, 648; 
modifiers of adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and adverbs, 649; sum- 
maries, 650; modifiers of in- 
finitive, 651; position of infini- 
tive, 652; position of subordi- 
nate clauses, 653-657. 

£, pronunciation, 73. 

t), pronunciation, 25. 
year, in dates, 346. 

5, pronunciation, 74; instead of c, 
8, 8; correspondences in English, 

710» 3- 
-jen, 666, 3. 

5er-, 240, 668, 6. 

Stoeen, 147, i- 

jtoo, 147, I- 
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